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activities shews that none of them would act quickly enough. They would 
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thrown back into circulation by Government expenditure. Thus income can 
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that, as a class, they are losing by the transaction. Robbing Peter, who did 
not lend, to pay Paul, who did. As the property ovmers who hold War Loan 
Stock gain at the expense of those who do not, a unanimous Capitalist protest 
is impossible. An illustration. But the Labor contention that it would pay the 
propertied class as a whole to cancel the National Debt is none the less sound. 
Financing war by “funded” loans. As capital invested in war is utterly and 
destructively consumed it does not, like industrial capital, leave the nation 
better equipped for subsequent production. The War Loan, though registered 
in the books of the Bank of England as existing capital, is nothing but debt. 
The country is therefore impoverished to meet interest charges on 7000 
millions of non-existent capital. There are reasons for not repudiating this 
debt directly; but as the war produced an enormous consumption of capital 
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tion is to redistribute income as between the holders of War Loan and the 
other capitalists, JBut as the huge borrowing and confiscation of capital that 
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NATIONAL DEBT REDEMPTION_ LEVIES 

Though taxation of capital is nonsensical, all proposals in 
necessarily impracticable, A Capitalist Government could, without 
ready money or disturbing the Stock Exchange or the Bank Rate, ^^hcel the 
domestic part of the National Debt to relieve private industry irom taxation 
by veiling the repudiation as a levy on capital values and 
share script at face value in payment. Illustration. The objection to such a 
procedure is that levies, as distinguished from established annual 
raids on private property. As such, they upset the sense of secmity wnicn is 
essential to social stability, and are extremely demoralizing to Gewernments 
when once they are accepted as legitimate precedents. A raiding Cnanceiior 
of the Exchequer would be a very undesirable one. The regular routine oi 
taxation of income and compensated nationalizations is available ana pre- 
ferable • • -282 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE PROBLEM SOLVED 

Recapitulation. The difficulty of applying the constructive program of 
Socialism lies not in the practical but in the metaphysical part of the busmesss: 
the will to equality. When the Government finally acquires a virtually com- 
plete control of the national income it will have the power to distnbute it 
unequally; and this possibility may enlist, and has to a certain extent already 
enlisted, the most determined opponents of Socialism on the side of its con- 
structive political machinery. Thus Socialism ignorantly pursued may lead 
to State Capitalism instead of to State Socialism, the same road leading to 
both until the final distributive stage is reached. The solution of the construc- 
tive problem of Socialism does not allay the terrors of the alarmists who 
understand neither problem nor solution, and connect nothing with the word 
Sodaiism except red ruin and the breaking up of laws. Some examination of 
the effect of Socialism on institutions other than economic must therefore be 
appended 284 


SHAM SOCIALISM 

The War, by shewing how a Government can confiscate the incomes of one 
set of citizens and hand them over to another set with or without the intention 
of equalizing distribution or nationalizing industries or services, shewed also 
how any predominant class, trade, or clique which can nobble our Cabinet 
Ministers can use the power of the State for selfish ends by measures disguised 
as reforms or political necessities. All retrogressions and blunders, like all 
genuine reforms, are lucrative to somebody, and so never lack plausible 
advocates. Illustrative cases of exploitation of the rates and taxes and of 
private benevolence by Capitalism and^ Trade Unionism. Public parks, 
endowed schools, garden cities, and subsidies. The Government subsidy to 
the coal owners in 1925 not Socialistic nor even Capitalistic, but simply un- 
businesslike. Poplarism. Mischief done by subsidies and doles. Subsidies plus 
Poplarism burn the candle at both ends. The danger of conscious and deliber- 
ate exploitation of the coercive and confiscatory powers of the Government 
by private or sectional interests is greatly increased by the modern American 
practice of employing first-rate brains as such in industrial enterprise. The 
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American Trade Unions are following this example. Siirprlsing respite. What 
its adoption by English Trade Unions will mean. Socialists will still have to 
insist on equalization of income to prevent Capitalist big business and the 
aristocracy of Trade Unionism controlling Collectivist Governments for their 
private ends . • . . . . . . . page 286 
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CAPITALISM IN PERPETUAL MOTION 

Nothing stays put. Literal Conservatism impossible. Human society is like a 
glacier, apparently stationary, always in motion, always changing. To under- 
stand the changes that are happening, and the others that are coming, it is 
necessary to understand the changes that have gone before. Examples of every 
phase in economic evolution still survive and can be studied from life. Without 
such study we are liable to be misguided and corrupted or exasperated. Those 
adventures of Capitalism in pursuit of profits which took the form of thrilling 
exploits by extraordinary individuals with no sordid aims are narrated as the 
splendid history of our race. On the other hand, the more shameful episodes 
in that pursuit may be imputed to the greed of capitalists instead of to the 
ferocity and bigotry of their agents. Both views may be discounted as special 
pleadings. A capitalist may accidentally be a g mius just as she may be a fool 
or a criminal. But a capitalist as such is only a person with spare money and 
a legal right to withhold it from the hungry. No special ability or quality 
of any sort beyond ordinary prudence and selfishness is involved in the 
capitalist’s function: the solicitor and stockbroker, the banker and employer, 
will carry the capital to the proletarians and see that when consuming it they 
replace it with interest. The most intelligent woman can do no better than 
invest her money, which does far more good when invested than when spent 
in charity. But the employers and financiers who exploit her capital are 
pressed by the exhaustion of home markets and old industries to finance 
adventurous and experimental geniuses who explore and invent and conquer* 
They cannot concern themselves with the effect of these enterprises on the 
world or even on the nation provided they bring back money to the share- 
holders. Capital, to save itself from rotting, has to be ruthless in its ceaseless 
search for investment; and mere Conservatism is of no avail against this iron 
necessity. Its chartered companies. It adds India, Borneo, Rhodesia to the 
white Englishman’s burden of its naval and military defence. It may yet shift 
our capital from Middlesex to Asia or West Africa. Our helplessness in such 
an event. No need to pack up yet; but we must get rid of static conceptions of 
civilization and geography . . . . . . . 294 
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THE RUNAWAY CAR OF CAPITALISM 

' Controlled motion is a good thing; but the motion of Capital is uncontrol- 
lable and dangerous. As the future of civilization depends on Governments 
gaining control of the forces that are running away with Capitalism an under- 
standing of them is necessary. Very few people do understand them. The 
Government does not: neither do the voters. The difference between Govern- 
ments and governed. The Governments know the need for government and 
want to govern. The governed have no such knowledge: they resent govern- 
ment and desire freedom. This resentment, which is the central weakness of 
Democracy, was not of great importance when the people had no votes, as 
under Queen Elizabeth and Cromwell. But when great extensions of govern- 
ment and taxation came to be required to control and supplant Capitalism, 
bourgeois Democracy produced an increase of electoral resistance to govern- 
ment; and proletarian Democracy has continued the bourgeois tradition. The 
resultant paralysis of Parliament has produced a demand for dictatorships; 

' and Europe has begun to clamor for political disciplinarians. Between our 
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RENT OF ABILITY 

The proper social use of brains. Methods of making exceptional personal 
talent? lucrative. When the talents are popular, as m the case of artists, 
^rsseons sports champions and the like, they involve hard work and confer 
no political or industrial power. As their lucrativene^ is a function of their 
?carc?ty S enrich their possessors is not formidable and is con- 

trollable by taxation. Occasional freak incomes would not matter if equality 
of income were general. Impossibility of living more 
richest class. Millionaires give away money for this reason. Special case of the 
talent for exploitation, which is a real social danger. Its forms. Administrative 
ability The ability to exercise authority and enforce discipline. Both are in- 
iSsabie in industry and in all organized activities. When tactfully exer- 
cised they are not unpopular, as most of us like to be saved the trouble of 
Sinking fo?ourselves and so are not averse from being directed. Authority 
and subordination in themselves are never unpopular; but Capitalism, by 
creating class differences and associating authority with insolence, destroys 
the social equality which is indispensable to voluntary subordination. 
Scolding, slaw driving, cursing, kicking, and slacking. Reluctance to obey 
commanders who are trusted and liked is less likely to give trouble than 
reluctance to command. Fortunately, persons of e.xceptiona1 ability do not 
need any special inducement to exercise it. instances of their failure in sub- 
ordinate employment. In our socialized services they do not demand excessive 
incomes. The demand of the real lady or gentleman. Both are compelled to 
act as cads in capitalist commerce, in which organizers and financiers, by 
reason of their special cunning, are able to extort prodigious shares of the 
country’s output as ^‘rent of ability”. The meaning of rent. It cannot be 
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abolished but it can be nationalized. Futility of recriminations as to indis- 
pensabiiity between employers and employed. The talent of the exploiter is as 
indispensable to the landlord and capitalist as to the proletarian. Directed 
labor is indispensable to all three. Nationalization and equalization socializes 
rent of ability as well as rent of land and capital by defeating its private 
appropriation page 314 
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PARTY POLITICS 

The steps to Socialism will not necessarily be taken by Socialist Govern- 
ments. Many of them may be taken, as some already have, by anti-Sociaiist 
Cabinets. The growth of the Labor Party and the enormous electoral pre- 
ponderance of the proletarian electorate promises a complete Labor conquest 
of the House of Commons. In that case the victorious Labor Party would split 
into several irreconcilable groups and make parliamentary government 
impossible unless it contained a unanimous Socialist majority of members 
really clear in their minds as to what Socialism exactly means. Precedent in 
the Long Parliament. The danger is not peculiar to Labor. Any political 
party obtaining complete possession of Parliament may go to pieces and end 
in a dictatorship. The Conservative triumph produced by the anti-Russian 
scare of 1924 made it almost impossible to hold the party together. Large 
majorities in Parliament, far from enabling Cabinets to do what they like* 
destroy their cohesion and enfeeble their party. Demoralization of Parliament 
during the period of large majorities brought in by the South African war. 
Concealment of preparations for the war of 1914-1 8. Parliamentary value of 
the fact that Socialism cannot be shaken by political storms and changes 325 
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THE PARTY SYSTEM 

Popular ignorance of what the term Party System really means. Enslavement 
of voters by the system, in and out of Parliament. Its advantage is that if the 
House of Commons has good leaders the quality of the rank and file does not 
matter. How it was introduced as a war measure by William III, Under it 
the upshot of the General Elections is determined not by the staunch party 
voters but by the floating body of independent electors who follow their 
impulses without regard to the Party System. The system is essentially a two- 
party system of solid majority Government party versus solid minority 
Opposition party. When independence prevails, groups form, each in a, 
minority in the House: and only by combining enough groups to form a 
majority can any leader form a Cabinet and can^ on. Such combinations are 
called Blocks. They have littlecohesion, and do not last. The French Chamber 
exhibits this phenomenon. Possibility of its occurring in the House of Com- 
mons. Alternative systems. Government by committees without a Cabinet as 
practised by our municipalities- This is a local survival of the old system of 
separate King’s cabinets upon which the Party System was imposed. The non- 
party methods of local government are quite efficient. Increasing tendency 
to lessen the rigidity of the Party System in Parliament by declaring more and 
more questions non-party. Tendency of Governments to resign on defeated 
votes of confidence only. Inadequacy of our two Houses of Parliament for 
the work put upon them by modern conditions. Need for changes involving 
the creation ofnew chambers. The Webb proposals * . . 330 
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DIVISIONS WITHIN THE LABOR TARTY 

Questions on which the present apparent unanimity in the parliamentary 
Labor Party is delusive: for instance, the Right to Strike. Socialism and 
Compulsory Social Service versusTmde Unionism and Freedom of Contract. 
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A Bill to enforce social service and penalise strikes would 'Split the party* 
Magnitude of modern strikes through the extension of Trade Uniomsm from 
crafts to Industries. Modern strikes tend to become devastating civil wars. 
Arguments for Compulsory Labor. Military and civil service. When the issue 
is Joined the non-Soclalist Trade Unionists will combine with the Conserva- 
tives against the Socialists ...... 'FAOE 335 
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RELIGIOUS 'DISSENSIONS 

The natlon*s children. Religious teaching in public schools. ^Impossibility 
of expressing the multifarious conflict of opinions on this subject by a two- 
party conflict in the House of Commons. Sectarian private schools. Roman 
Catholic and Nonconformist scruples. Passive resistance. Impracticable 
solutions. Cowper-Templeism. The Bible and Copemican ^ astronomy. 
Modern physics and evolutional biology. Men professing science are as 
bigoted as ecclesiastics. Secular education impossible because children must 
be taught conduct, and the ultimate sanctions of conduct are metaphysical- 
Weakness of the punishment system. Conceptions of God, Personifications 
of God as the Big Papa and the Roman Catholic Big Mamma needed for 
children. Voltaire and Robespierre anticipated in the nursery. Comte’s law 
of the three stages of belief. Tendency of parents, voters, elected persons, and 
governments to impose their religions, customs, names, institutions, and even 
their languages on everyone by force. Such substitutions may be progressive. 
Toleration is incompatible with complete sectarian conviction: the historic 
tolerations were only armistices or exhaustions after drawn battles. Examples 
of modern bigotry. Toleration is impossible as between Capitalism and 
Socialism. It is therefore necessary to demonstrate that a Labor Party can 
neither establish Socialism by exterminating its opponents, nor its opponents 
ivert it by exterminating the Socialists ..... 339 
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REVOLUTIONS 

Difference between revolutions and elections or ordinary reforms. Revolu- 
tions transfer political power from one faction or leader to another by 
violence or the threat of violence. Examples from English history. The transfer 
of political power from our capitalists to our proletarians has already taken 
place in form but not in substance, because, as our proletariat is half parasitic 
on Capitalism, and only half productive and self-supporting, half the prole- 
tarians are on the side of Capitalism. “Ye are many: they are few” is a 
dangerously misleading slogan. Consciousness of their formidable prole- 
tarian backing may embolden the capitalists to refuse to accept a parlia- 
mentary decision on any issue which involves a serious encroachment of 
Socialism on Private Property. The case of Ireland, and the simultaneous 
post-war repudiations of parliamentary supremacy in several continental 
countries forbid us to dismiss this possibility as unlikely. But whether our 
political decisions are made by votes or by blood and iron the mere decisions 
to make changes and the overruling of their opponents cannot effect any 
changes except nominal ones. The Russian Revolution effected a complete 
change from absolute monarchy to proletarian republicanism and pro- 
claimed the substitution of Communism for Capitalism; but the victorious 
Communists found themselves obliged to fall back on Capitalism and do their 
best to control it. Their difficulties were greatly increased by the destruction 
involved by violent revolution. Communism can spread only as a develop- 
ment of existing economic civilization and must be thrown back by any sudden 
overthrow of it. “The inevitability of gradualness” does not imply any 
inevitability of peaceful change; but Socialists will be strongly opposed to 
dvil war if their opponents do not force It on them by repudiating peaceful 
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methods .because though civil war may clear the way it can bring the 
nearer. Ihe lesson of histo^ on this point. The French Revolution 
mot pi bouquier linville. Socialism must therefore be discussed on 
merits as an order of society apart from themethods by which the ni 
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SOCIALISM AKD LIBERTY 
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laws. Marriage varies from frontier to frontier. Civil marriage. Religious and 
communist celifaacyt or the negation of marriage. Socialism has nothing to 
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Why there is nevertheless a rooted belief that Socialism will alter marriage. 
The legend of Russian “nationalization of women”. Where women and 
children are economically dependent on husbands and fatliers marriage is 
slavery for wives and home a prison for children. Socialism, by making them 
economically independent, would break the chain and open the prison door. 
Probable results. Improvement In domestic manners. The State should inter- 
vene to divorce separated couples, thus abolishing the present power of the 
parties to enforce a broken tie vindictively or religiously. Clash of Church 
and State on marriage. The State must intervene to control population. As 
, Socialism would clear away the confusion into which Capitalism, with its 
inevitable result of parasitic labor and premature overpopulation, has 
plunged the subject, a Socialist state is mo re likely to interfere than a Capitalis 
one. Expedients. Limitation of families. Encouragement of families. Poly- 
gamy. Experience of the Latter Day Saints (Mormons) on this point. Bounties 
for large families plus persecution of birth control. State endowment of 
parentage. Compulsory parentage. Monogamy practicable only when the 
numbers of the sexes are equal. Case of a male-destroying war. Conflicting 
domestic ideals affecting population. The Bass Rock ideal- The Boer ideaf. 
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The State school child. Need for the protection of children against parents. 
The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. The new Adoption Act. 
Need for the organization of child life as such. Schools essentially prisons. 
General ignorance after nine years of enforced elementary schooling. Limits 
of child liberty. The real nature and purpose of education. Our stupidities 
about it Injury done by forcing children to learn things beyond their capacity 
or foreign to their aptitudes. Girls and compulsory Beethoven. Boys and 
compulsory classics and mathematics. Eton began by forbidding play and 
now makes it compulsory. Children as animals to be tamed by beating and 
sacks to be filled with learning. Opportunities for the Sadist and child fancier. 
Children in school are outlawed. Typical case of assault. Unendurable strain 
of the relations between teachers and children. Schools, though educationally 
disastrous, have the incidental advantageof encouraging promiscuous social 
intercourse. University manners. Middle class manners. Garden City and 
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Summer School manners. Need for personal privacy and free choice of com- 
pany not supplied by the snobbery and class segregations of Capitalism. 
Socialism preferable on this score. Technical education for citizenship. As 
knowledge must not be withheld on the ground that it is as efficient for evil as 
for good, it must be accompanied by moral instruction and ethical inculca- 
tion. Doctrines a Socialist state could not tolerate. Variety and incompati- 
bility of British religions. Original sin. Brimstone damnation. Children^ 
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necessary to citizenship. Certain prejudices must be inculcated. Need for an 
official second nature. Limits to State proselytizing. Beyond the irreducible 
minimum of education the hand should be left to find its own employment 
and themindits own food ...... fagb 387 
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Will a Socialist State tolerate a Church? This question must be discussed 
objectively. Survey of the age-long struggle between Church and State for the 
control of political and social institutions. The Inquisition and the Star 
Chamber. Theocracy has not lost its power. Mormon Theocracy. Christian 
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THE INTELLIGENT WOMAN’S GUIDE TO 
SOCIALISM, CAPITALISM, SOVIETISM 
AND FASCISM 


NATIONALIZATION OF BANKING 

You now know enough about banking and the manufacture of 
money to understand that they are necessities of civilization. They 
are in some respects quite peculiar businesses. Banking heaps up 
huge masses of capital in the banker’s hands for absolutely nothing 
but the provision of a till to put it in, and clerks to keep an account 
of it. Coinage is useless without a Government guarantee of the 
genuineness of the coins, and a code of laws making it a serious 
crime for any private person to make counterfeit coins, besides 
settling the limits within which coins that are stamped with more 
than their value as metal (called token coinage) can be used for 
paying debts. * 

As it is impossible for any private person or company to fulfil 
these coinage conditions satisfactorily, the manufacture of money 
is a nationalized business, unlike the manufacture of boots. You 
do not see a mint in every street as you see a bootmaker’s. All the 
money is made in the Mint, which is a Government factory of 
coins. If, in your disgust at the disagreeable white metal shillings 
which have been substituted since the war for the old silver ones; 
you were to set up a private mint of your own, you would be sent 
to prison for coining, even though you could prove that your nice 
shillings were worth more than the nasty ones of the Government. 
Formerly, if you had a quantity of gold, you could take it to the 
Mint, and have it made into sovereigns for you at a small charge 
for the King’s image and guarantee called seignorage; but you 
were not allowed to make the coins for yourself out of your own 
gold. Today the Mint will not do that for you because it is easier 
for you to give your gold to your banker, who will give you credit 
for its worth in money. Thus the whole business is as strictly 
nationalized as that of the Post Office. Perhaps you do not know 
that you can be prosecuted for carrying a letter for hire instead of 
giving it to the Postmaster-General to carry. But you can, just as 
you can be prosecuted for making a coin, or for melting one down. 
And nobody objects. The people who, when it is proposed to 
nationalize the coal mines and the railways, shriek into your ears 
that nationalization is robbery and ruin, are so perfectly satisfied 
with the nationalization of the Mint that they never even notice 
that it is nationalized, poor deaxsl 
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However, private persons can issue a currency of tlieir own, pro- 
vided it is not an Imitation of the Government currency. You may 
^ write a cheque, or a bill of exchange, and use it as paper money as 
' often as you please; and no policeman can lay a finger on you for 
it provided (q) that you have enough Government money at your 
bank to meet the cheque when it is presented for payment, and (i?) 
that the piece of paper on which your cheque is printed, or your bill 
of exchange drawn, bears no resemblance to a Treasury note or a 
bank note. An enormous volume of business is done today by these 
private currencies of cheques and bills of exchange. But they are 
not money: they are only title deeds to money, just as money itself 
is only a title deed to goods. If you owe money to your grocer he 
may refuse to take a cheque in payment; but if you offer him 
Treasury notes or sovereigns, he must take them whether he likes 
them or not. If you are trading with a manufacturer, and offer him 
a bill of exchange pledging you to pay for his goods in six months, 
he may refuse it and insist on Government money down on the nail. 
But he may not refuse Government money. Your offer of it is 
‘legal tender”. 

Besides, money, as we haye seen, is a measure of value; and 
cheques and bills are not. The cheques and bills would have no 
meaning and no use unless they were expressed in terms of money. 
They are all for so many pounds, shillings, and pence; and if there 
were no pounds, shillings, and pence in the background, a cheque 
would have to run “Fay to Emma Wilkins or Order two pairs of 
secondhand stockings, slightly laddered, my share of the family 
Pekingese dog, and half an egg”. No banker would undertake to 
pay cheques of that sort. Both cheques and banking depend on the 
existence of nationalized money. 

Banking is not yet nationalized; but it will be, because the public 
gain from nationalization will lead people to vote for it when they 
understand it just as they will vote for nationalization of the cod 
mines. Business people need capital to start and extend their busi- 
nesses just as they need coal to warm themselves. As we have seen, 
when they want hundreds of thousands they get them by paying 
enormous commissions to financiers, who are so spoiled by huge 
profits they will not deign to look at what they regard as small 
business. Those who want tens of thousands are not catered for; 
and those who want modest hundreds are often driven to borrow 
from money lenders at rates of interest because the bank 
manager does not think it worth the bank’s while to let them over- 
draw. If you corxld shew these traders a bank working not to make 
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profits at the expense of its customers but to distribute capita! as 
cheaply as possible for the good of the country to all the businesses, 
large or small, which needed it, they would rush to it and snap their 
fingers at the profiteering financiers. A national or municipal bank 
would be just that. It would bring down the price of capital just as 
nationalization of the coal mines would bring down the price of 
coal, by eliminating the profiteer; and all the profiteers except the 
money profiteers (financiers and bankers) will be finally converted 
to it by this prospect, because, though they aim at making as much 
profit as possible out of you when you go shopping, they arc 
determined that other people shall make as little profit as possible 
out of them. 

Nationalization of Banking therefore needs no Socialist advocacy 
to recommend it to the middle class. It is just as likely to be finally 
achieved by a Conservative Government as by a Labor one. The 
proof is that the first municipal bank has been established in Bir- 
mingham, which returns twelve members to Parliament of whom 
eleven are Conservatives, and strong ones at that. Its depositors 
are limited to £500 yearly; and it is not allowed to issue cheques; 
but it will soon break these fetters and lead to a development of 
municipal banking all over the manufacturing districts. Already 
there are other attempts, specialized and restricted in various ways, 
but with the root of the matter in them. 

Meanwhile the bankers and financiers continue to assure us that 
their business is such a mysteriously dfficult one that no Govern- 
ment or municipal department could deal with it successfully. 
They are right about the mystery, which is due to the fact that they 
only half understand their own business, and their customers do 
not understand it at all. By this time I hope you understand it much 
better than an average banker. But the difiSculty is all nonsense. 
Let us see again what a bank has to do. 

By simply offering to keep people’s money safe for them, and to 
make payments out of it for them to anyone they choose to name 
(by cheque), and to keep a simple cash account of these payments 
for them, it gets into its hands a mass of spai*e money which it 
professes to keep at its customers’ call, but which it finds by 
experience it can hire out to the extent of about sixteen shillings in 
the pound because each customer keeps a balance to his credit ah 
the time. There is no mystery or diflfculty about this. It can be done 
by government or municipal banks as easily as petty banking, with 
its currency of postal notes and stamps, is done by our national 
post offices and savings banks. The only part of it that is not auto- 
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maticaliy successful is the hiring out of the money when it is paid 
In* A bank manager whose judgment was bad would very soon get 
his bank into difficulties by hiring out the spare money to traders 
who are in a bad way, either because their businesses were being 
superseded by new businesses, or because they were too honest, or 
not honest enough, or extravagant, or drunken, or lazy, or not 
good men of business, or poetically unfitted to succeed. But a 
manager who was too cautious to lend any money at all would be 
still more disastrous; for we must continually remember that the 
things represented by the spare money in the bank will not keep, 
and that if fifty billions’ worth of food were saved out of the year’s 
harvest and lodged in a State bank (or any other bank) it would 
be a dead loss and waste if it were not eaten pretty promptly by 
workers building up facilities for producing future harvests. The 
bank manager can choose the person to whom he lends the bank’s 
spare money; but he cannot choose not to lend it at all; just as a 
baker, when he has sold all the bread he can for ready money, must 
either give credit for the rest to somebody or else throw the loaves 
into the dustbin. 

Only, there is this difference between the baker and the banker. 
The baker can refrain from baking more loaves than he can 
reasonably expect to sell; but the banker may find himself heaped 
up with far more spare money than he can find safe hirers for; and 
then he has not only to take chances himself, but to tempt trades- 
men by low rates of hire to take them (“the banks are granting 
credit freely” the city articles in the papers will say), whereas at 
other times his spare money will be so short that he will pick and 
choose and charge hi^ interest ("the bankers are restricting 
credit”); and this is why it takes more knowledge and critical judg- 
ment to manage a bank than to run a baker’s shop. 

No wonder the bankers, who make enormous profits, and con- 
sequently have the greatest dread of having these cut off by the 
nationalization of banking, declare that no Government could 
possibly do this difficult work of hiring out money, and that it 
must be left to them, as they alone understand it! Now, to begin 
with, they neither understand it nor do it themselves. Their bad 
advice produced widespread ruin in Europe after the war, simply 
because they did not understand the rudiments of their business, 
and persisted in reasoning on the assumption that spent capital 
stiU exists, and that credit is something solid that can be eaten and 
drunk and worn and lived in. The people who do the really success- 
ful work of hiring out the heaps of spare money in the bank for use 
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in business are not the bankers but the bank managers, who are 
only employees. Their position as such is not more eligible either 
in money or social standing than that of an upper division civil 
servant, and is in many respects much less eligibile. They would be 
only too glad to be civil servants instead of private employees. As 
to the superior direction which deals with what may be called the 
wholesale investment of the banked spare money as distinguished 
from its retail hirings to ordinary tradesmen and men of business, 
the pretence that this could not be done by the Treasury or any 
modem public finance department is a tale for the marines. The 
Bank of England is as glad to have a former Treasury official on its 
staff as the London Midland and Scottish Railway to have a former 
civil servant for its Chairman. 


COMPENSATION FOR NATIONALIZATION 

By the way, when demonstrating the need for the nationalization 
of banking to you I did not forget that you may be a bank share- 
holder, and that your attention may have been distracted by your 
wonder as to what will become of your shares when the banks are 
nationalized. I have had to consider this question rather closely 
myself, because, as it happens, my wife is a bank shareholder. We 
might have to cut down pur household expenses if everyone went 
to a national or municipal bank instead of to her bank. In fact, 
when banking is nationalized, private banking will probably be 
made a crime, like private coining or letter carrying. So we shall 
certainly insist on the Government buying her shares when it 
nationalizes banking. 

The Government will buy them willingly enough, for the excellent 
reason that it will get the money by taxing all capitalists* incomes; 
so that if my wife were the only capitalist in the country the transac- 
tion would be as broad as it was long: the Government would take 
from her with one hand what it gave her with the other. Fortunately 
for her there are plenty of other capitalists to be taxed along with 
her; so that instead of having to provide all the money to buy her- 
self out, she will have to provide only a little bit of it; and all the 
little bits that the other capitalists will have to provide will go into 
her pocket. This transaction is called Compensation. 

It is very important that you should grasp this quaint process 
which seems so perfectly fair and ordinary. It explains how Govern- 
ments compensate without really compensating, and how such 
compensation costs the nation nothing, being really a method of 
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expropriation. Jusfconsider. If the Government purchases a piece 
of land or a railway or a bank or a coal mine, and pays for it out 
of the taxes, it is evident that the Government gets it for nothing: 
it is the taxpayers who pay. And if the tax is a tax like the income 
tax, from which the bulk of the nation is wholly or partially exempt, 
or the supertax and estate duties, which fall on the capitalist classes 
only, then the Government has compelled the capitalist class to 
buy out one of themselves and present her property to the nation 
without any compensation whatever. The so-called compensation 
is only an adjustment by which the loss is shared by the whole 
capitalist class instead of being borne wholly by the particular 
member of it whose piece of land or bank shares or other proper ty 
the Government happens to want. Even that member pays her 
share of the tax without compensation. 

Some ladies may find this clearer if an imaginary case is put before 
them in iigures. Suppose the Government wants a piece of land of 

he market value of £I 0001 Suppose it raises that sum, not by taxing 
the nation, but by taxing the incomes of a hundred rich landlords, 
including the owner of the piece of land, making each of them con- 
tribute £10! The Government then takes the piece of land, and 
solemnly hands £1000 to its former owner, telling him that he has 
nothing to complain of, as he has been paid the full market value 
of his land instead of having had it wrested from him violently in a 
revolutionary manner, as the Bolshevists took the land from the 
Russian landlords in 1917. Nothing can be more reasonable and 
constitutional and customary: the most Conservative Government 
might do it: in fact (except for the substitution of all the landlords, 
for a hundred selected ones) Conservative Governments have done 
it over and over again. None the less, at the end of the transaction 
a piece of land has passed from private property into national 
property; and a hundred landlords have had their incomes reduced 
by ten shillings a year each (the interest on £10 at 5 per cent). It is. 
quite clear that if such a transaction is repeated often enough the 
nation will have all the land, the incomes of the landlords will be- 
reduced to nothing, although every acre has been bought from its- 
owner at full market price. The process can be applied to bank 
shares or any other shares as easily as to acres. 

Let me repeat that this is not something that may be done: it is. 
something that has been done and is being done. It has gone so far 
already that a huge quantity of property formerly owned by private 
persons is now owned by the Government and the municipalities: 
that is, by the nation; whilst taxation has risen to such appoint dxat 
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the rich have to remind themselves cootmually that their poonds 
‘ ' are only thirteen-and-fourpences or less, because the Government 
! will take the other six and eiglitpence or more as income tax and 
supertax, and that even out of the thirteen and fourpence the 
mumcipallties of the places where their houses are (rich men keep 
from two to five houses) will take a considerable dollop in rates for 
pure Communism, At pr&smt they are selling their houses in all 
directions to speculators and contractors who have made large 
fortunes out of Inflation and War; but these New Rich will in their 
turn be forced to buy one another out just as the Old Rich, now 
& ‘ called the New Poor, were. 

f In this way you get the constitutional rule for nationalization of 
private property, which is, always to pay the full market price or 
4 more to the proprietors for every scrap of property nationalized. 

Pay for it by taxing incomes derived from property (there is, of 
■ course, no compensation for taxation). Your own rule as a voter 

I.;- should be never to vote for a candidate who advocates expropria- 
I tion without compensation, whether he calls himself a Socialist or 
/ " Communist, in which case he does not understand his own political 

I ;: business, or a Liberal. The Liberal impulse is almost always to give 

I a dog a bad name and hang him: that is, to denounce the menaced 
^ proprietors as enemies of mankind, and ruin them in a transport 
^ of virtuous indignation. But Liberals are not, as such, hostile to 

i "' ; capitalists, nor indeed to anybody but publicans and imaginary 
; feudal landlords. Conservatives, are practically always for com- 
pensation to property owners; and they are right; but they do not 
i'; see through the trick of it as you now do. 

I'b Anyhow, always vote against the no-compensation candidate un- 

fe|l-..::..'tes you^^are' opposed to nationalization,.and,are subtle enoughio., 
[v see that the surest way to defeat it is to advocate its being carried 
out vindictively without a farthing of compensation. 

S' ' There is, however, an alternative to compensated nationalization 
’ of private industries. Why should not the Government set up for 
itself in the industry it desires to nationalize, and extinguish its 
I* private competitors just as the big multiple shops extinguish the 

iV small shops, by underselling them, and by all the other methods 

p of competitive trade? The Birmingham municipality has begun the 

of banking without troubling itself about the 
I ; private banks: it has simply opened its bank in the street and gone 
fcj, I ‘ ahead. .The parcel post was established without any compensation 
fc'i' . 'to private carriers; and the Cash on Delivery development of it was 
| effected without any consideration for the middlemen whom it 
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superseded. Private employers have always proceeded in this man- 
net on competitive principles: why should not the State, as public, 

employer, do just the same? 

The reason is that the competitive method is an extremely waste- 
ful one. When two bakeries are set up in a district that could be 
quite well served by one, or two milk carts ply in the same street, 
each trying to snatch the other’s custom, it means that the differ- 
ence between the cost of running two and one is sheer waste. When 
a woman wears out her hat, or rather when the hatmakers change 
the fashion so as to compel here to buy a new hat before the one 
she is wearing is half worn out, and fifty shops make new hats on 
the chance of selling that one to her, there is overproduction, with 
its sequel of unemployment. 

Now apply this to, for example, the nationalization of railways. 
The Government could, no doubt, construct a network of State 
railways parallel with the existing railways; so that you could go 
from London to Penzance either by the Great Western or by a new 
State line running side by side with it. The State could then, by 
ntroducing the system of Penny Transport proposed by Mr 
Wfaately Arnold on the lines of Penny Postage, undersell the sepa- 
^ rate private companies and take all their traffic from them. That 

3 would be the competitive method. Then there would be two rail- 

I ways to Penzance and Thurso and Bristol and Cromer and every- 

where else, one of them carrying nearly all the traffic, and the other 
carrying only its leavings and holiday overflows until it fell into 
hopeless and dangerous decay and ruin. 

But can you imagine anything more idiotically wasteful? The 
cost of making the competing State railway would be enormous, 
and quite unnecessary. The ruin of the private railway would be 
sheer destruction of a useful and sufficient means of communica- 
tion which had itself cost a huge sum. The land occupied by one of 
the railways would be wasted. What Government in its senses 
would propose such a thing when it could take over the existing 
railways by compensating the shareholders in the manner I have 
described: that is, distributing their loss over the propertied class 
without a farthing of expense to the nation as a whole? ' 

The same considerations must lead the State to take over the ^ 
existing banks. Municipal banks on the Birmingham model may 
be competing banks ; but when a nationalbanking service comes, it 
will come by way of nationalizing the existing private banks. 

There is another objection to the competitive method. If the State 
is to compete with private enterprise, it must allow private enter- 
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prise to compete wilfi it. Now this is not practicable if the full 
advantage of nationalization is to be obtained. The Post Office is 
able to establish a letter service in every village in the country, and 
a telephone and telegi‘aph service in most of them; but he does so 
only on condition that profiteers are not allowed to come in and 
pick out the easy bits of the business to exploit for themselves as 
the parcel carrying profiteers do. The Postmaster-Genera! does 
things for the nation that no profiteer would or could do; but his 
rule is All or Nothing. 

A Banker-General would have to insist on the same rule- He 
would establish banks, if not literally everywhere, at least in hun- 
dreds of places where the private banks would no more dream of 
opening a branch, even on the open-once-a-week scale, than of 
building a Grand Opera House- But he, too, would say “All or 
Nothing: I will not have any intelligent Jewish gentleman, or 
rapacious Christian person trained in the intelligent Jewish gentle- 
man’s office, picking the plums out of my pudding”. 

Yet do not conclude that all State activities will be State mon- 
opolies. Indeed the nationalization of banking will certainly en- 
large the possibilities of private activity in all sorts of ways. But as 
the big public services will have to be made practically ubiquitous, 
charging more than they cost in one place and less in another, they 
must be protected against sectional private competition. Otherwise 
we should have what prevails at present in municipal building, 
where all the lucrative contracts for the houses of the rich and the 
offices of the capitalists and the churches and institutions and so 
forth go to the private employer, whilst the municipality may build 
only dwellings for the poor at a loss, which they conceal from the 
ratepayers by fictitious figures as to the value of the land. Municipal 
building is always insolvent. If it-had a monopoly it could afford to 
make every town in the land a ratepayers’ and tenants’ paradise. 

This reminds me to remind you that every nationalization of an 
industry or service involves the occupation of land by the State. 
This land should always be nationalized by purchase and com- 
pensation. For if it is merely rented, as I am sorry to say it some- 
times is, the charges made to the public must be raised by the 
amount of the rent, thus giving the ground landlord the money 
value of ail the advantages of the nationalization. 

I have said nothing about one of the cruellest efifects of super- 
seding an industry by competition instead of buying it up. The pro- 
cess consists fundamentally of the gradual impoverishment and 
ruin of those who are carrying on the superseded business. 
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Capitalism is rotliless on this point: its principle is **Eacli for liim* 
self; and devil take the hindmostr* But the State has to consider 
the loser as well as the winner. It most not impoverish anybody. It 
must let the loser down easily; and there Is no other way of doing 
this except the way of purchase and compensation. 
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PRELIMENARIES TO NATIONALIZATION 
You now see that nationalization and municipalization are so 
desirable as a means of cheapening the things we all need that the 
most violently anti-Socialist Parliaments and municipal corpora- 
tions have established nationalized and municipalized industries in 
the past, and are quite likely to do so in future under electoral 
pressure from Conservative voters. You see also that the alleged 
enormous expense of buying out private owners, which has been 
alleged by a Coal Commission as an insuperable objection to the 
nationalization of our coal mines, is a bogey, because, though the 
coalowners (of whom, by the way, I am one) will be fully com- 
pensated, the proprietary class as a whole will pay the bill out of 
their unearned incomes, leaving the nation richer instead of poorer 
by the transaction. So far so good. Theoretically, nationalization 
is perfectly sound. 

Practically, it takes, as the people very accurately put it, a lot of 
doing. A mere proclamation that such and such an industry is 
nationalized can do nothing but just put a stop to it. Before any 
industry or service can be effectively nationalized a new department 
of the Civil Service must be created to carry it on. Unless we had a 
War Office we could not have an army, because no soldier could 
get his pay, or his uniform, or his weapons. Without an Admiralty, 
no navy. Without a General Post Office and a Postmaster-General, 
no letters in the morning. Without a Royal Mint and a Master of 
the Mint, no money. Without Scotland Yard in London and Watch 
Committees in the country, no police. And as in the present so in 
the future. Without a great extension of the Treasury, banking 
cannot be nationalized, nor coal without the creation of a Depart- 
ment of Mines much bigger than our existing Department of 
Woods and Forests, nor railways without a Railway Board and a 
Railroadmaster-General as important as the Post Office and the 
Postmaster-General. 

. Such institutions can be set up by stable and highly organized 
States only, which means— and here is the political moral of it— 
that they cannot be done by revolutions, or by improvised die- 
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tatorships» or even, by permanent States' in which, as m America, 
where in soinc cases ihe civil services are still regarded as the spoils: 
of office, a new set of officials oust the old ones whenever the 
Opposition ousts the Government What a revolution can do to- 
wards nationalization is to destroy the poMticai power of the class 
which opposes nationalization. But such a revolution by itself caii-^ 
not nationalize; and the new Government it sets op may be unable 
even to carry on the nationalized services it finds in existence, and 
be obliged to abandon them to private enterprise. 

A nationalizing Government must also be hnancially honest, and 
determined to make the nationalization a success, and neither 
plunder it to eke out the general revenue, nor discredit and wreck it 
so as to have an excuse for giving the nationalized service back to 
the private prolifeers. State railways have sometimes been standing 
examples of what State management can be at its worst. The 
Governments, instead of keeping the railways in proper repair, 
grabbed all the money paid by the public in fares and freightage; 
applied it to the relief of general taxation; and let the stations and 
rolling stock decay until their railways were the worst in the world, 
and there was a general clamor for their denational i?:ation. Private 
profiteering enterprises have gone to pieces in the same way and 
worse; but, as they have been responsible to themselves only, their 
failures and frauds have passed unnoted, whilst the failures and 
frauds of Governments have raised great popular agitations and 
even provoked revolutions. The misdeeds of Governments are 
public and conspicuous: the misdeeds of private traders are pracr 
tically invisible; and thus an illusion is created that Governments 
are less honest and efficient than private traders. It is only an 
illusion; but ail the same, honesty and good faith are as necessary 
in nationalized businesses as in private ones. Our British national- 
ized services are held up as models of integrity; yet the Postmaster- 
General overcharges us a little for our letters, and puts the profit 
into the pockets of the propertied class in the form of reduced in- 
come tax; and the Admiralty is continually fighting against the 
tendency to keep down taxation by starving the navy. These depre- 
dations do not amount to much; but they illustrate what may be 
done when voters are not vigilant and well instructed. 
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CONFISCATION WITHOUT COMPENSATION 

Our study of nationalization by compensated or distributed con- 
fiscation has no doubt relieved you from ail anxiety as to the need 
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for Batlonalizatioo without compensation. But there Is always a 
ioud-moiitlied, virtuously mdignant political group, still saturated 
with the revolutionary traditions of Liberalism, which opposes 
compensation. If the property owner is, in effect, a thief, they say, 
why should he be compensated for being compelled to cease to do 
evil and learn to do well? If by taxation we can make the whole 
capitalist class find the money to buy out the coalowners, and thus 
transfer their property to the nation to that extent, why not take 
the rest of their property simply for the sake of transferring il also 
to the nation? Our joint stock companies work as well with one set 
of shareholders as with another: in fact their shares change hands 
so continually in the Money Market that they never have^ the .same 
set of shareholders from one wo.rking day to the next, . If all the 
railway shares in the country were held on Monday by the inhabit- 
ants of Park Lane, and on Tuesday by the British Governmeiit, the 
railways would go on just the same. In like case so would any other 
of the great industrial services now in joint stock ownership. Tf a- 
landlord had to hand over the title-deeds of half a dozen farms and 
an urban street to the Exchequer, the farmers would go on fairrimg, 
and the tenants go on living in the street, unaffected by the obliga- 
tion to pay their rents in future to an agent of the Government 
instead of to the agent of a duke or any other plutocrat. The busi- 
ness of a bank would proceed just as smoothly after as.before the 
owners had handed over their claims on its profits to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Then why not at once push taxation of 
capital to the point at which the capitalist taxpayer, unable to find 
the money, will be forced to surrender to the Government his share 
certificates, his War Loan interest, and his title-deeds? The share 
certificates would not be worth a farthing on the Stock Exchange, 
because there would be all sellers and no buyers there; but none the 
less each certificate would, like the title-deeds to the land, carry the 
right to an income out of the future harvests of the country; and if 
the Government could immediately use that income for the benefit 
of the nation, it would be extremely well worth its while to get hold 
of it by accepting the certificates at their face value. 

It could even do so with a show of generosity; for it could say to 
the capitalist, “You owe the tax collector a thousand pounds (say); 
but instead of selling you up we are authorizing him to give you a 
clean receipt, not for the money, but for ten paper certificates 
marked a hundred pounds each, for which the cleverest stock- 
broker in London could not get you twopence”. “But”, exclaims 
the cornered capitalist, “what becomes of my income? What am I 



REVOLT OF THE PARASITIC PROLETARIAT, \ 

mr there is an objection to it; and that objection may be learnt 
from the stupidest woman you ask. in the .street. She will tell you 
that >'ou must not rake away the property of |he rich, because “they 
give employment’k Now, as we have seen, it is quite triie that funda- 
mentally it is nonsense to say that an unproductive rich person can 
give employment in any other sense than as a lunatic gi.ves employ- 
ment to he/ keeper. An idle rich woman can give no productive 
employment: the employment she gives is wasteful. But wasteful 
, or not, she gives it and pays for it. She. may not have earned; the 
money she pays with; but it will buy as good bread and clothes for' 
her employee as the most honestly earned money in the kingdom. 
■The idler is a parasite; and the -idler’s employee however: In-, 
diistrious, is therefore a parasite on a parasite; but if you leave the 
parasite destitute you leave the parasite’s parasites destitute; and, 
unless you have productive employment ready for them they will 
to'starve or steal or rebel ; and as they will certainly not choose 
' to starve, their choice of the remaining two alternatives (which they 
will probably combine) may upset the Governhient if they are 
hhmerous enough. And they are, as amatter of fact, very numerous, 
as you may see by counting the Conservative votes that arc given 
at every General Election by people who work for weekly wages in 
wholly or partly parasitic occupations. The plunder of the pro- 
letariat is shared handsomely by the plunderers with the prole- 
tarians. If our capitalists could not plunder our proletarians, our 
proletarians and their middle class organizers, from the Bond 
Street art dealers and jewellers to the errand boys of Bournemouth, 
could not five on the custom of our capitalists. That is why neither 
Bond Street nor Bournemouth can be persuaded to vote for un- 
cofnpensated expropriation, and why, if it came to fighting instead 
.of voting, they would fight against it. 

The trouble would begin, not with the nationalized industries, 
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but with the others. As we have seen, the mines and banks and rail* 
ways, being already organized as going concerns, and managed by 
directors elected by the votes of the shareholders, could be con* 
iscaled by taxing the shareholders heavily enough to oblige them 
to transfer their shares to the Government In payment of the tax. 
But the income derived from these shares would therefore go into 
the pocket of the Government instead of into the pockets of the 
shareholders. Thus the purchasing power of the shareholders 
would pass to the Government; and every shop or factory that 
depended on their custom would have to shut up and discharge all 
its employees. The saving power of the shareholders, which means, 
as we now understand, the power of supplying the spare money 
needed for starting new industrial enterprises or extending old ones 
to keep pace with civilization, would also pass to the Government. 
These powers, which must be kept in action without a niomenfs 
interruption, operate by continual expenditure (mainly household 
expenditure) and continual investment of the enormous total of ail 
our private incomes. 

What could the Government do with that total? If it simply 
dropped it into the national till, and sat on it, most of it would 
perish by natural decay; and meanwhile a great many of the people 
would perish too. There would be a monster epidemic of bank- 
ruptcy and unemployment. The tide of calamity would sweep away 
any Government unless it proclaimed itself a Dictatorship, and 
employed, say, a third of the population to shoot down another 
third, whilst the remaining third footed the bill with its labor. 
What could the Government do to avert this, short of handing back 
the confiscated property to the owners with apologies for having 
made a fool of itself ? 
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SAFETY VALVES 

It could distribute the money in doles; but that would only spread 
the very evil the confiscation was intended to destroy: that is to 
say, the evil of unearned income. A much sounder plan (and do not 
forget this when next you are tempted to give a spare £5 note to a 
beggar instead of putting it on deposit at your bank) would be to 
throw all the money into the confiscated banks, and lend It to 
employers at unprecedentedly cheap rates. Another expedient 
would be to raise wages handsomely in the confiscated industries. 
Another, the most desperate of all, but by no means the least prob- 
able, would be to go to war, and waste on the soldier the incomes 
formerly wasted on the plutocrat. 
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These expedients do not exclude om another. Doles, cheap capital 
available In Government-owned banks, and high wages, could be 
. resorted to simiiltaiieoiisly to redistribute purchasing power and 
employing power. The doles and pensions would tide over the 
remaining years of those discharged servants of the ruined rich 
who were incapable of changing their occupations, and of the 
ruined rich themselves. The cheap capital at the banks would 
enable employers to start new businesses, or modify old ones, and 
to cater for the increased purchasing power of the workers whose 
wages had been raised, thereby giving employment to the workers 
who had lost their jobs in Bournemouth or Bond Street. The art 
’ dealers could sell pictures to the National Gallery and the provin- 
cial municipal galleries. There would be a crisis; but what of that? 
Capitalism has often enough produced displacements of purchas- 
ing power and loss of livelihood to large bodies of citizens, and 
fallen back on doles in the shape of Mansion House Funds and the 
like as safety valves to ease the pressure when the imempioyed 
began to riot and break windows. Why should we not muddle 
through as we have always done? 

Well, we might. But serious as the biggest crises of Capitalism; 
' have been, they have never been as big as the crash that would 
follow confiscation by the Government of the entire property of 
the whole propertied class without any preparation for the im- 
mediate productive employment not only of the expropriated 
^ owners (who arc too few to give much trouble) but of the vast 
j, parasitic proletariat who produce their luxuries. Would the safety 
valves act quickly enough and open widely enough? We must 
i' examine them more closely before we can judge, 
i A civilized country depends on the circulation of its money as 
much as a Jiving animal depends on the circulation of its blood. A 
general conhscation of private property and its incomes would 
; produce an unprecedented congestion in London, where the 
national Treasury is, of money from all over the kingdom; and it 
i would become a matter of life or death for the Government to ' 
pump that congested money promptly back again to the extremities 

I of the land. Remember that the total sum congested would be 
much larger than under the capitalist system, because, as the 
capitalists spend much more of their incomes than they save, the 

:| huge amount of this expenditure would be saved and added to the 
; j Government revenue from the confiscated property, 

II Now for the safety valves. A prodigious quantity of the congested 
money would come from the confiscated ground rents of our cities 

I- VOL. II , , B 
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and towns. The present proprietors spend these rents where they 
please; and they seldom please to spend them in the places where 
they were produced by the work of the inhabitants. A plutocrat 
does not decide to live in Bootle when he is free to live in Biarritz. 
The inhabitants of Bootle do not get the benefit of his expenditure, 
which goes to the west end of London and to the pleasure resorts 
and sporting grounds of all the world, though perhaps a little of it 
may come back if the town manufactures first class boots and riding 
breeches and polo mallets. The dwellers in the' town enjoy a good 
deal of niunicipal communism; but they have to pay for it in rateS' 
which are now oppressively heavy everywhere. And they would 
be heavier still if the Government did not make what are. called 
Gran ts-in- Aid to the municipalities. 

An obvious safety valve, and a popular one with the ratepayers, 
would be the payment of the rates by the Treasury tlirougli greatly 
increased grants. If you are a ratepaying householder, and your 
landlord were suddenly to announce that in future he would pay 
the rates, you would rejoice in the prospect of having that much 
more money to spend on yourself. A similar announcement by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would be equally welcome. It would 
relieve the congestion at the Treasury, and send a flood of money 
back from the heart to the extremities. 

Then there is the combination of raised wages in the confiscated 
industries with a flood of cheap capital pumped to ail the business 
centres through the confiscated banks. The raised wages would 
check the flow of income to the Treasury by reducing dividends; * 
and the cheapening of capital would enable new businesses to be 
started and old ones re-equipped to meet the demand created by the 
increased purchasing power (pocket money) of the wage workers 
and the disburdened ratepayers. 

And there is always a good deal to be done in the way of public 
expenditure on roads; on reclamations of land from the sea; on 
afforestation; on building great dams across valleys and barrages 
across rivers and tideways to concentrate waterflow on turbine 
engines; on stations for the distribution of the power thus gained; 
on the demolition of slum towns that should never have been built, 
and their replacement by properly planned, healthy and handsome 
garden cities; and on a hundred other things that Capitalism never 
dreams of doing because it is impossible to appropriate their ad- , 
vantages as commercial profit. The demand for labor created by 
such operations would absorb afl the employable unemployed, and 
leave only the superannuated and the incurably imemployable on 
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the dale, witli, of course, the children, on whom much more money 
could and should be spent than at present, with great iincom" 
nierclal profit to the next generation. 

At! this sounds very reassuring, and costs little to describe on 
paper. But a few minutes’ reflection will dispel all hope that it 
could occur instantly and spontaneously through the uncompen- 
sated transfer of ail existing shares and title-deeds to the Govern- 
ment. The Ministry of Health would have to produce a huge 
scheme for the grants-in-aid to the cities; and Parliament would 
wrangle for months over it. As to glutting the existing banks with 
spare money to lend without any further interference with them, 
the results would Include an orgy of competitive enterprise, over- 
capitalization, overproduction, . hopeless shops and businesses 
started by Inexperienced or silly or rash people or people who are 
all three: in short, a boom followed by a slump, with the usual un- 
employment, bankruptcies, and so forth. To keep that part of the 
program under control, it would be necessary to set up a new de- 
partment of the Treasury to replace the present boards of predatory 
company directors; to open banks wherever' the post offices are 
doing substantial business; and to staffthenew banks with, specially 
. traked civil servants. And all that would take longer than it takes- 
a. ruined citizen to starve, . 

■ As to raising industrial wages and reducing prices with the object ■ 
of eliminating profit, that is so precisely the contrary of the policy 
which the existing managers of our industry have trained them- 
selves to pursue, and which alone they understand, that their 
replacement by civil servants would be just as necessary as in the 
case of the banks. Such replacements could be effected only as part 
of an elaborate scheme requiring long preliminary cogitation and a 
practical preparation involving the establishment of new public 
departments of unprecedented magnitude. 

Public works, too, cannot be set on foot offhand in the manner 
of Czar Nicholas I, who, when asked to dictate the route to be taken 
by the raflway from Moscow to Petrograd, took up a ruler and 
drew a straight line on the map from the word Moscow to the Neva. 
If Nicholas had had to get a proposal for a turbine barrage through 
a parliament with a fiery Welsh contingent determined that it 
should be across the Severn, and an equally touchy Scots con- 
tingent bent on having it across the Kyle of Tongue, he would have 
found many months slipping by him before he could set the first 
gang of navvies to work. 

I need not weary you by multiplying Instances. Wholesale 
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nationalization without compensation is catastrophic: the patient 
dies before the remedy has time to operate* If yon prefer a mech- 
anical metaphor, the boiler bursts because the safety valves jam. 

The attempted nationalization would produce a revolution. You i 
inay say “Well, why not? Wliat I have read in this book has made | 
me impatient for a revolution. The fact that any measure would • 
produce a revolution is its highest recommendation/’ | 

If that is your view, your feelings do you credit: they are or have j 
been shared by many good citizens. But when you go thorouglily '' 
into the matter you will realize that revolutions do not nationalize } 
anything, and often make it much more difficult to nationalize | 
them than it would have been without the revolution if only the ^ 
people had had some education in political economy. If a revolu- 
tion were produced by imskilied Socialism (all our parliamentary 
parties are dangerously unskilled at present) in the teeth of a noisy ' j 
and inveterate Capitalist Opposition, it would produce reaction ; 
instead of progress, and give Capitalism a new lease of life. The ' | 
name of Socialism would stink in the nostrils of the people for a 
generation. And that is just the sort of revolution that an attempt 
to nationalize all property at a- blow would provoke. You must 
therefore rule out revolution on this particular issue of out-and-out 
uncompensated and unprepared general nationalization versus a 
series of carefully prepared and compensated nationalizations of 
one industry after another. 

Later on, we shall expatiate a little on what revolutions can do and 
what they camiot. Meanwhile, note as a canon of nationalization 
(economists like to call their rules for doing anything canons) that 
ail nationalizations must be prepared and compensated. This will 
be found an efiectual safeguard against too many nationalizations 
being attempted at a time. We might even say against more than one 
nationalization being attempted at a time; only we must not forget 
that industries are now so amalgamated before they are ripe for 
nationalization that it is practically impossible to nationalize one 
without nationalizing half a dozen others that are inextricably 
mixed up with it. You would be sui'prised to learn how many other 
things a railway company does besides running trains. And if you 
have ever gone to sea in a big liner you have perhaps sometimes 
looked round you and wondered whether the business of making 
it was called shopbuilding or hotel boMing, to say nothing of v; 
engineering. i.' 
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WHY COXFISCAllON HAS SUCCEEDED HITHERTO 

Now tliat I liave impressed oa you at such length as a canon ol 
iiationalizalion that Parliainent must always buy the owners out 
and not simply tax them out, I am prepared to be informed that the 
canon Is dead against the facts, because the direct attack on pro- 
perty by simple coiifiscation: that Is, by the Government taking the 
money of the capitalists away from them by main force and putting 
it into the public treasury, has already, without provoking reaction 
or revolution, been carried by Conservative and Liberal Govem- 
inciils to lengths which would have seemed monstrous and in- 
credible to nineteenth century statesmen liice Gladstone, proving 
that 3^^011 can introduce almost any measure of Socialism or Com- 
niiinism into England provided you call it by some other name. 
Propose Socialistic coiiliscation of the incomes of the rich, and the 
whole country will rise to repel such Russian wickedness. Gall it, 
income tax, supertax, and estate duties, and you can lift enough 
liimclxeds of millions from, the pockets of our propertied class 
to turn the Soviet of Federated Russian Republics green with 
envy. 

Take a case or two in figures. Gladstone thought it one of his 
triumphs as Chancellor of the Exchequer to reduce the income tax 
to twopence in the pound, and hoped to be able to abolish it 
altogether. Instead of which it went up to six shillings in 1920, and 
stopped at that only because it was supplemented by an additional 
income tax (Supertax or Surtax) on the larger incomes, and a 
partial abolition of inheritance which makes the nation heir to a 
considerable part of our property when we die possessed of any. 
Just imagine the fuss there would have been over this if it had been 
proposed by a Socialist Prime Minister as Conhscation, Expropria- 
tion, and Nationalization of Inheritance on the Communist prin- 
ciples of the prophet Marx! Yet we took it lying down. 

You have perhaps not noticed how this taxation is arrived at in 
Parliament at present. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is the 
Minister who has to arrange the national housekeeping for the 
year, and screw out of a reluctant House of Commons Its consent 
to tax us for the housekeeping money; for with the negligible excep- 
tion of the interest on certain shares in the Suez Canal and in some 
ten companies who had to be helped to keep going during the war 
the nation has no Income from property. Whom he will be allowed 
to tax depends on the sort of members who have been returned to 
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Parliament. Without their approval his Biidgetj as lie calls his 
proposals for taxation, cannot hecome law; and until it becomes 
. law nobody can be compelled to pay the taxes. In Gladstone’s time 
Parliament consisted practically of, landlords and' capitalists and 
employers, the handful of working class members being hopelessly 
outvoted by the- other three sections combined, or even single. 
Each of these sections naturally tried to throw as much of the 
burden of taxation as possible on the others; but ail tliree were 
■ heartily agreed in throwing on the working class as much of it as 
they could without losing too many working class votes at the next 
election. Therefore the very last tax they wished to sanction was 
the income tax, which all of them had to pay directly, and which the 
wage workers escaped, as it does not apply to small incomes. Thus 
the income tax became a sort of residual tax or last resort: an evil 
to be faced only when every other device for raising money had 
been found insufficient. When Gladstone drove it down from six- 
pence to fourpence, and from fourpence to twopence, and ex- 
pressed his intention of doing without it altogether, he was con- 
sidered a very great Chancellor of the Exchequer indeed. To do this 
he had to raise money by putting taxes on food and drink and 
tobacco, on legal documents of different kinds, from common 
receipts and cheques and contracts to bills of exchange, share 
certificates, marriage settlements, leases and the like. Then there 
were the customs, or duties payable on goods sent into the country 
from abroad. The industrial employers, who were great importers 
of raw materials, and wanted food to be cheap because cheap food 
meant low wages, said “Let them come in free, and tax the land- 
lords”. The country gentlemen said “Tax imports, especially corn, 
to encourage agriculture”. This created the great Free Trade con- 
troversy on which the Tories fought the Liberals for so many years. 
But both parties always agreed that income tax should not be im- 
posed until every other means of raising the money had been 
exhausted, and that even then it should be kept down to the lowest 
possible figure. 

When Socialism became Fabianized and began to influence 
Parliament throng a new proletarian Labor Party, budgeting took 
a new turn. The Labor Party demanded that the capitalists should 
be the first to pay, and not the last, and that the taxation should be 
higher on unearned than on earned incomes. This involved a denial 
of the need for keeping Government expenditure and taxation 
down to the lowest possible figure. Wlien taxation consists in 
taking money away from people who have not earned it and 
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restoring it to its real earners by providing them with schools, 

better bouses^ improved cities, a.iid public benefits of all sorts, tlieii 
clearly tlie more the taxation the better for the nation. Where 

Gladstone cried “I have saved the income tax payers of the country 
another million. Hurrah!” a Labor Chancellor will C 17 “I have 

wiTiiig another uilllioii from, the sopertaxed idlers, and spent it on 
the welfare of our people! Hooray 
Thus for the last fifteea, years we 1 

Parliameat between 

trying to keep dowm the income tax, 

and public expenditure generaily^and thejatter trying to increase 
them. Tlieanmial debates oall„ ' ' " i= 

point, tlioiigL 

been losing bit by bit until now 


^ have had a running struggle in 

the Capitalist and Labor parties: the former 
the supertax, the estate duties, ■' 

-a the Budget always tom finally on this 
;h it is seldom frankly faced; and the capitalists . have 

? (in the nineteen-twenties) we have 

advanced from Gladstone’s income tax of 2d. in the pound to rates 
of from four to six shillings, with, on incomes exceeding £2000, ; 
surtaxes that range from eighteen pence to six shillings according 
to the amount of the income; whilst on. the death, of a property 
owmer Ms heirs have to hand over to the Government a share of the 
estate ranging from one per cent of its fictitious capital value when 
it is a matter of a little over £100, to forty per cent when it exceeds 
a couple of millions. . 

That Is to say, if your uncle leaves you five guineas a year you 
have to pay the Government seventy-three days* income. If he 
leaves you a hundred thousand a year you pay ei^t years* income, 
and starve for the eight years unless you can raise the money by 
mortgaging your future income, or have provided for it by insuring 
your life at a heavy premium for the nation’s benefit. 

Mow suppose the income of a hundred thousand a year belongs 
to an aristocratic family in which military service as an officer is a 
tradition which is practically obligatory. In a war the unmarried 
owner of such a property and his two brothers next in succession 
may be killed within a few weeks. Special exemption has to be 
granted to prevent the Inland Revenue Commissioners from con- 
fiscating £78,000 of the income. No such exemption is granted in 
the case of accident or epidemic. If we were to read in The Morning 
Post that the Russian Soviet had taken £78,000 a year from a 
private family without paying a penny of compensation, most of us 
would thank heaven that we were not living in a country where such 
Communistic monstrosities are possible. Yet our British anti- 
SociaHst Governments, both Liberal and Conservative, do it as a 
matter of routine, though their Chancellors of the Exchequer go 
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on maldng speeches against Socialistic confiscation as if nobody 
outside Russia ever dreamt of such a thing! 

That is just like us. All the time we are denouncing Communism 
as a crime, every street lamp and pavement and water tap and police 
constable is testifying that we could not exist for a week without it. 
Whilst we are shouting that Socialistic confiscation of the iricoiTies 
of the rich is robbery and must end in red revolution, we are 
actually carrying it so much further than any other fully settled 
country that many of our capitalists have gone to live in the south 
..of France for seven mo.nths in. the year to avoid it,, thougli they=.^^ 
affirm their undying devotion to their native country by insisting 
that our national anthem, shall be sung every Sunday on the Riviera^ 
as part of the English divine service, whilst the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at home implores heaven to “frustrate their knavish 
tricks’" until he can devise some legal means of defeating their 
evasions of his tax collectors. 

But startling from the Victorian point of view as are the sums 
taken annually from the rich, they have not in the lump gone be- 
yond what the property owners can pay in cash out of their in- 
comes, nor what the Government is prepared to throw back into 
circulation again by spending it immediately. They have transferred 
purchasing power from the rich to the poor, producing minor 
commercial crises here and there, and often seriously impoverish- 
ing the old rich; but they have been accompanied by such a 
development of capitalism that there are more rich, and richer rich, 
than ever; so that the luxury trades have had to expand instead of 
contract, giving more employment instead of less. And they have 
proved that you may safely confiscate income derived from pro- 
perty provided you can immediately redistribute it. But you cannot 
tax it to extinction at a single mortal blow. You have always to 
consider most carefully how far and how fast you can go without 
crashing. The rule that the Govermnent must not tax at all until it 
has an immediate use for the money it takes is fundamental: It 
holds in every case. The rule that if it uses it to nationalize an 
already established commercial industry or service it must have a 
new public department ready to take the business over, and must 
compensate the owners from whom it takes it, is also invariable. 
When the object is not nationalization, but simple redistribution of 
income within the capitalist system by transferring purchasing 
power from one set of people to another, usually from a richer set 
to a poorer set, thus changing the demand in the shops from dear 
luxuries to comparatively cheap necessities, then the process must 





go no faster tlian tfie capitalist shops can adapt themselves to tins 
change. Else It may produce enough bankruptcies to make the 
Govcmmmt vi.ry unpopular at the next election. 

Let iis study a sensational Instance in which we have incurred a 
heavy additional burden of unearned income, so strongly resented 
by the mass of the people that out Governments, whether Labor or 
Conservative, may not long be able to resist the demand for its 
rcdlstribiitioii. 


THE WAR WAS PAID FOR 

. In 1914 wc went to war. War is frightfully expensive .and. frightfully 
destructive: it results in a dead loss as far as money is concerned. 
And everything has to be paid for on the nail; for you cannot kill 
Germans with promissory notes or mortgages or national debts: 
you must have actual stores of food, clothing, weapons, munitions, 
fighting men, and nursing, car driving, munition making women of 
military age. When the army has worn out the clothes and eaten up 
the food, and fired off the munitions, and shed its blood in rivers, 
there Is nothing eatable, drinkable, wearable, or livable-in left to 
shew for it: nothing visible or tangible but ruin and desolation. For 
most of these military stores the Government in 1914-18 went 
heavily into debt. It took the blood and work of the young men as a 
matter of course, compelling them to serve whether they liked it or 
not, and breaking up their businesses, when they had any, without 
compensation of any kind. But being a Capitalist Government it 
did not take at! the needed ready money from the capitalists in the 
same way. It took some of it by taxation. But in the main, it 
borrowed, it 

Naturally the Labor Party objected very strongly to this exemp- 
tion of the money of the rich from the conscription that was applied 
riithiessiy to the lives and livelihoods and limbs of the poor. Its 
protests mere disregarded. The spare subsistence needed to support ‘ 
the soldiers and the m^orkers who were producing food and muni- 
tions for them, instead of being all taken without compensation by 
taxation, was for the most part hired from capitalists, their price 
being the right to take without working, for every hundred pounds 
worth of spare subsistence lent, five pounds a year out of the future 
income of the country for waiting until the hundred pounds they 
put down was repaid to them in full. 

Roughly, and in round figures, what happened was that the 
National Debt of 660 millions owing in 19 1 4 from former wars was 
VOL. II • 
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increased by the new war to over 7000 milliom. Until we are able - ' 
to repay this in full we have to pay more than 350 millions a year to ; 
the lenders for waiting; and as the current expenses of our civil 
services (300 millions), with our army, our navy, our air force, and 
all the other socialized national establishments, come to more than 1 
as much again, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has now to budget ; 
for more than two millions a day, and get that out of our pockets as | 
best he can. And as it is no use asking the proletarians for it at a 
time when perhaps a million or so of them are unemployed, and I 
have to be supported out of the taxes instead of paying any, he has l 

to make the property holders contribute, ' in' income tax, supertax, I 
and estate duties, over 380 millions a year: that is, a million and 
fifty thousand a day, or more than half the total taxation. This is 
confiscation with a vengeance. I 

Does it strike you that there is something funny about this busi- f 

ness of borrowing most of the 7000 millions from our own capital- [ 

ists by promising to pay them, say, 325 millions a year whilst they f 

are waiting for repayment, and then taxing them to the tune of 382 | 

millions a year to pay not only their own waiting money but that i 

of the foreign lenders as well? They are paying over 50 millions a j 

year more than they are getting, and are therefore, as a class, losing ; 

by the transaction. The Government pays them wi th one hand, and j 

t^es the money back again, plus over 1 7 per cent interest, with the ! 

other. Why do they put up with it so tamely? 

The explanation is easy. If the Government took back from each 
holder of War Loan exactly what it had paid him plus three and 
sixpence in the pound, all the holders would very promptly cry 
“Thank you for worse than nothing: we will cancel the debt; and 
much good may it do you”. But that is not what happens. The 
holders of War Loan Stock are only a part of the general body of • 

property owners; but all the property owners have to pay income 1 

tax and death duties, and, when their income exceeds £2000, super- ? 

tax. Those who did not lend money to the Government for the war t 

get nothing from it. Those who did lend get the 325 millions a year > 

ail to themselves; but their liability for the taxation out of which it 
is paid is shared with all the other property owners. Therefore, j 
though the property owners as a whole lose by the transaction, 
those property owners who hold War Loan Stock gain by it at the ■ 
expense of those who do not. The Government not only robs 
capitalist Peter to pay capitalist Paul, but robs both of more than 
it pays to Paul; yet though Peter and Paul taken together are 
poorer, Paul taken by himself is richer, and therefore supports the , j 
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Goveriimeiit la the arrangement, whilst Peter complains that the 
burden of taxation is ioloierable. 

To ilfustrate, my wife and I are capitalists, but I hold some War 
Loan stock, whilst all her money is in bank, railway, and other 
stocks. We are both taxed equally to pay me the Interest on iiiy War 
Loan.; but as the Government pays me that interest and does not 
pay her anything, I gain by the transaction at her expense; so that 
if we were not, as it happens, on the communal footing of man and 
wife, we should never agree about it. Most capitalists do not under- 
stand the deal, and are in effect humbugged by it; but those who do 
understand it will never be unanimous in resisting it; consequently 
it is voteprGofat the parliamentary elections. . 

' This quaint state of things enables the Labor Party to demonstrate 
that it would pay the propertied class, as a whole, to cancel the 
National Debt, and put an end to the absurdity of a nation com- 
plaining that it is staggering under an intolerable burden of debt 
when as a matter of fact it owes most of the money to itself. The 
cancellation of the debt (except the fraction due to foreigners) 
would be simply a redistribution of income between its citizens 
without costing the nation, as a whole, a single farthing. 

The plan of raising public money by borrowing money from 
capitalists instead of confiscating it by direct taxation' is called : 
funding; and lending money to the Government used to be called 
putting it in the Funds. And as the terms of the borrow^ing arc that 
the lender is to have an income for nothing by waiting until his 
money is repaid, we get the queer phenomenon of lenders who, 
instead of being anxious to get their money back, dread nothing 
'inore; so' that the Government, in order to get the loans, has 
actually to promise that it will not pay back the loan before a 
certain date, the further off the better. According to Capitalist 
morality people who live on their capital instead of on interest (as 
the payment for waiting is called) are spendthrifts and wasters. The 
capitalist must never consume his spare subsistence himself even 
when it is of a kind that will keep unhd he is hungry again. He must 
use it to purchase an income; and if the purchaser stops paying the 
Income and repays the sum lent him, the lender must not^pend 
that sum, but must immediately buy another income with it, or, 
as we say, invest it 

This is not merely a matter of prudence: it is a matter of necessity; 
for as investing capital means lending it to be consumed before it 
rots, it can never really be restored to the investor. Investing it 
means, as we have seen, allowing a body of workmen to eat it up 
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wliilst they are engaged in preparing some income producing con- 
cern like a railway or factory; and when it Is once consumed oo 
mortal power can bring it back Into existence. If yon do a man or 
a company or a Government the good turn of letting them use up 
what you can spare this year, he or she or they may. do you the 
good turn of httlng you have an equivalent if they can spare It 
twenty years hence, and pay you for waiting meanwhile; but they 
cannot restore what you actually lend them. 

The war applied our spare money, not to a producing concern but 
to a destroying one. In the books of the Bank of England are 
WTitten the names of a number of persons as the owners of capital, 
to the value of 7000 million pounds. They are said in common 
speech to be "‘worth 7000 millions”. Now they are in fact “worth” 
nothing at all. Their 7000 millions have long since been eaten, 
drunk, worn out, or blown to smithereens, along with much other 
valuable property and precious lives, on battie-fieids all over the 
world. Wc are therefore in the ridiculous position of pretending 
that our country is enriched by property to the value of 7000 
millions, when as a matter of fact it is impoverished by having to 
find 350 fresh millions a year for people who are not doing a stroke 
of work for her in return: that is, who are consuming a huge mass 
of wealth without producing any. It is as if a bankrupt, asked if he 
has any assets, should reply proudly, “Oh no: I have made ducks 
and drakes of all my assets; but then I have a tremendous lot of 
debts”. The 7000 millions of capital standing in the names of the 
stockholders in the Bank of England is not wealth, it is debt. If we 
fiatly repudiated it, the nation would be richer not only by 350 
millions a year, but by the work the stockliolders would have to do 
to support themselves when their incomes were cut off. The objec- 
tion to repudiating it is not that it would make the nation poorer, 
but that repudiation would seem a breach of contract after which 
nobody would ever lend money to the Government again. Besides, 
the United States, which lent us a thousand millions of it, might 
distrain on us for that amoxmt by force of arms. Therefore we 
protest that nothing would induce us to commit such an act of 
cynical dishonesty. But that does not prevent us, as far as the debt 
is due to our own capitalists, from paying them honestly with one 
hand, and forcibly taking back the money plus seventeen per cent 
mterest with the other. 

By the way, lest somebody should come along and assure you 
that these figures are inaccurate, and that I am not to be trusted, I 
had !3etter warn you that the figures are in round numbers; that 
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they vary from year to year throiigli paying off and floctnation of 
values; that the thousand millions borrowed from America were 
lent by us to allies of whom some cannot afford to pay us at all, 
and others, v ho am, are ti ying how little we can be induced to take; 
that the rest of ttie money was raised through the banks in such a 
way that indignant statisticians have proved that we accepted in- 
debtedness for nearly twice what we actually spent; that the rise 
in the market price of hiring spare money must have enriched the 
capitalists more than the war taxation impoverished them : in short, 
that the simplicity of the case can be addled by a hundred in- 
essential circumstances when the object is to addle and not to 
elucidate. My object being elucidatory, I have left them ail out, as 
I want to shew you die nest, not the hedge. 

The point is that the war has produced an enormous consumption 
of capital; and, instead of this consumption leaving behind it an 
addition to our industrial plant and means of communication and 
other contrivances for increasing our output of wealth, it has 
effected a wholesale destruction of such things, leaving the world 
with less income to distribute than before. The fact that h /has, 
'Swept away three empires, and substituted republicanism for 
monarchy as the prevalent fom of government in Europe, thus 
bringing Europe into line with America as a republican continent, 
may seem to you to be worth the money; or, as this is not in the 
least what was intended by the British or any other of the belligerent 
Powers, it may seem to you a scandalous.' disaster. But that is a 
matter of sentiment, not of econo,mics. Whether you regard the 
political result with satisfaction , or dismay, the cost of the war 
remains the same, and so does the effect of our way of paying itun 
the distribution of our national income. We are all heavily taxed to 
enable that section of the capitalist class, which invested in War 
Loan for five per cent interest (a high rate considering the security), 
to draw henceforth a million a day from the fruits of our daily labor 
without contributing to them. True, we take that much, and more, 
back from the whole capitalist class by taxation; so that what really 
happens is a redistribution of income among the capitalists, leaving 
the proletariat rather better off than, worse; though unfortunately 
It is not the sort of redistribution that makes for equality of Income 
or discredit of idleness. But it illustrates the point of this chapter, 
which is that a virtual confiscation of capital to the amount of 
thousands of millions proved perfectly feasible when the Govern- 
ment had employment in the shape of national service, even in 
work of destruction, instantly ready for an unlimited number of 
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proletarians, male and female. Those had been halcyon days but 
Ton the bloodshed. ■ ■ 

.'■■64 

NATIONAL DEBT REDEMPTION LEVIES ; 

Although the taxation of capital is nonsensical, it does not follow j 

that every proposal presented to you in that form must necessarily 
be impracticable. It is true that the Government, if it wants ready | 
money, can obtain it only by confiscating income; but this does not 
rule out operations for which no ready money is required, nor does 
it prevent the Government from taking not only the income of a 
proprietor, but the source of his income: that is, his property, as 
well. To take a possibility that is quite likely to become a fact in 
your experience, suppose the Government were driven to the con- . 
elusion that the National Debt, or some part of it, must be wiped 
out, either because the taxation needed to pay the interest of it is 
hampering capitalist enterprise, which would be a Conservative 
Government’s reason, or for the sake of redistributing income 
more equally, which would be a Socialist Government’s reason! 

To pay off what we have borrowed from America, or from 
foreigners of any nationality, would need ready money; and there- 
fore the simple wiping out of this part of the national debt would 
be impossible except by fiat repudiation, which would destroy our 
credit abroad and probably involve us in a war of distraint. But 
that part of the debt which we owe to ourselves could be wiped 
out without a farthing of ready money by a tax presented and 
assessed as a tax on capital, or rather a levy on capital (to indicate 
that it was not to be an annual tax but only a once-in-a-way tax). 
Take the war debt as an illustration of the possibility of a total 
wipe-out. Let us suppose for the sake of simplicity that as much of 
the National Debt as the Government owes to its own subjects is 
£100, all lent to it by one woman (call her Mary Anne) for the war, 
and, of course, long since spent and blown to bits, leaving nothing 
behind but the obligation of the Government to pay Mary Anne 
£5 a year out of the taxes. Imagine also that there is only one 
other capitalist in the country (say Sarah Jane), whose property 
consists of £100 from stocks and land yielding an income of £5 a 
year. That is, Sarah Jane owns the entire industrial plant of the 
country; and Mary Anne is the sole domestic (as distinguished 
from foreign) national creditor. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
brings in a tax of 100 per cent on capital, and demands £100 from 
Sarah Jane and £100 from Mary Aime. Neither of them can pay 
£1 00 ready money out of their £5 ; but Sarah Jane can hand over all 
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NATIONAL 'DEBT REDEMPTION LEVIES 

her share certificates to the Government; and the Government can 
transfer Mary Anne’s War Loan of £100 to itself, Mary and Sarah, 
left destitute, will have to work for their livings; and all the in- 
dustrial plant of the country will have passed into the hands of the 
GovcriiiTient : that is, been nationalized, 

* In this transaction there is no physical impossibility, no selling 
I of worthless shares for non-existent ready money, no rocketing of 

> the Bank Rate, nothing but simple expropriation. The fact that the 
£200 at stake are really thousands of millions, and that there are 
' many Marys and many Sarahs, each with her complemeo t of Toms 

and Dicks, alters the size of the transaction, but not its balance. 

! The thing could be done. Further, if the disturbance created by a 
I sudden and total expropriation would be too great, it could be 
V done in instalments of any desired magnitude. The 100 per cent 
tax on capital could be 50 per cent or 5 per cent or 2i per cent every 
\ ten years or what you please. If 100 per cent meant a catastrophe 
(as it would) and 10 per cent only a squeeze, then the Government 
i could content itself with the squeeze. 

|\ By such a levy the Government could take off the taxation it had 
I formerly imposed to pay the home War Loan interest, and use the 
dividends of the confiscated shares to pay the interest on our war 
debt to America, taking off also the taxation that now pays^that 
; interest. If it were a Conservative Government it would take it off 

j( in the form of a reduction of income tax, supertax, excess profits 

; tax (if any), death duties, and other taxes on property and big 

business. A Labor Government would leave these taxes untouched, 

; and take taxes off food, or increase its contributions to the un- 

r employed fund, its grants-in-aid to the municipalities for public 

work, or anything else that would benefit the proletariat and make 
for equality of income. Thus the levy could be manipulated to make 
]; _ the rich richer as easily as to raise the general level of well-being; 

; and this is why it is just as likely to be done by a Capitalist as by a 

Labor Government until the domestic war debt is — shall we say 
liquidated, as repudiated sounds so badly? 

The special objection to such practicable levies is that they are 
raids on private property rather than orderly and gradual conver- 
' ^ sions of it into public property. The objection to raids is that they 
’} ' < destroy the sense of security which induces the possessors of spare 

*j ' money to invest it Instead of spreeing it. Insecurity discourages 

saving among those who can afford to save, and encourages reck- 
less expenditure. If you have a thousand pounds to spare, and have 
nouhe slightest doubt that by investing it you can secure a future 
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income of £50 a year, subject only to income tax, you will Invest it. 
If you are led to think it just as likely as not that if you invest it 
the Govemment will presently take it or some considerable part of 
it from you under pretext of a Debt Redemption Levy, you will 
probably conclude that you may as well spend it while you are 
sure of it. It would be much better for. the country and for yourself 
if you could feel sure that if the Govemment took your property 
it would buy it from you at full market price, or, if that were for 
any reason impracticable, compensate you fully for it. It is true 
that, as we found when we went into the question of compensation, 
this apparently conservative way of doing it is really as expropria- 
tive as the direct levy, because the Govemment raises the purchase 
money or compensation by taxing property; so that the proprietors 
buy each other out and are not as a body compensated at all; but 
the sense of insecurity created by the raiding method is demoraliz- 
ing, as you will understand if you read the description by Thucy- 
dides of the plague at Athens, which applies to ail plagues, 
pathological or financial. Plagues destroy the sense of security of 
life: people come to feel that they will probably be dead by the 
end of the week, and throw their characters away for a day’s 
pleasure just as capitalists throw their money away when it is no 
longer safe. A raid on property, as distinguished from a regular 
annual income tax, is like a plague in this respect. Also it forms a 
bad precedent and sets up a raiding habit. Thus domestic debt 
redemption levies, though physically practicable, are highly in- 
judicious. 

65 

THE CONSTRUCTIVE PROBLEM SOLVED 

You may now stop for breath, as you are at last in possession not 
only of the object of Socialism, which is simply equality of income, 
but of the methods by which it can be attained. You know why 
coal mining and banking should be nationalized, and how the 
expropriation of the coalowners and bankers can be compensated 
so as to avoid injustice to individuals or any shock to the sense of 
security which is necessary to prevent the continued investment of 
spare money as capital. Now when you have the formula for these 
two nationalizations, one of a materia! industry involving much 
heavy manual work, and the other a service conducted by sedentary 
brain work, you have a formula for ail nationalizations. And when 
you have the formula for the constitutional compensated expropri- 
ation of the coalowners and bankers by taxation you have the 
formula for the, expropriation of all proprietors. IGiowIng how 
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I to nationalize iiidostry 3 '^oa know how to place the Government in 
control of the distribution of the iaeome produced by industry* 
We have not only found these formulas, but seen them tested in 
practice in our existing instimtions sufficiently to have no more 
doubt that they would work than we have that next year’s budget 
will work. Therefore we need no longer be worried by demands for 
what people call a constructive program* There it Is for them; and 
what will surprise them most about it is that it does not contain a 
single novelty. The difficulties and the novelty are not, as they 
imagine, In the practical part of the business, which turns out to be 
quite plain sailing, but in the metaphysical part: that is, in the will 
k to equality. We know how to take the distribution of the national 

^ income out of the hands of the private owners of property and 

! place it under the control of the Government. But the G overnment 

, can distribute it unequally if it decides to do so. Instead of destroy- 

sA . ing the existing inequality it can intensify it. It can maintam 
privileged class of idlers with huge incomes, and give them State 
^ i security for ‘the contmuance of those incomes . 

* I It is this possibility that may enlist and to a certain extent has 
f ‘ already enlisted the most determiiied opponents of Socialism on 
the side of nationalization, expropriative taxation, and ail the con- 
structive political machinery of Socialism, as a means of redistri- 
buting income, the catch in it being that the redistribution at 
wffiicli they aim is not an equal distribution, but a State-guaranteed 
unequal one. Jolm Bunyan, with his queer but deep insight, pointed 
out long ago that there is a way to hell even from the gates of 
I' heaven; that the way to heaven is therefore also the way to hell; 

I and that the name of the gentleman who goes to hell by tliat road 

j is Ignorance* The way to Socialism, ignorantly pursued, may land 

I us in State Capitalism. Both must travel the same road; and this' is 

I what Lenin, less inspired than Bunyan, failed to see when he de- 

nounced the Fabian metliods as State Capitalism. What is more, 
State Capitalism, plus Capitalist Dictatorship (Fascism), will com- 
pete for approval by cleaning up some of the dirtiest of our present 
‘ conditions: raising wages; reducing death rates; opening the career 
[I to the talents; and ruthlessly cashiering inefficiency, before in the 
j; long run succumbing to the bane of inequality, against which no 
; i civilization can finally stand out. 

j: This is why, though you are now equipped with a complete 

answer to those who very properly demand from Socialists con- 
I i, ' stractive plans, practical programs, a constitutional parliamentary 
; ' routine, and so forth, you are still not within eight score pages of 
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the end of this book. We have still to discuss not only the pseudo- 
Socialism against which I have just warned you, but other things 
which I cannot omit without leaving you more or less defenceless 
against the alarmist who, instead of being sensibly anxious about 

■ constructive, methods, is quite convinced that the world;can''h©'' 
turned upside down in a day by an unwashed Russian in a red tie 

■ and an uncombed woman with a can of petrol if only they ': are- 
wicked enough. These poor scared things will ask you what about 
revolution? what about marriage? what about children? what about 
sex? when, as they assume, Socialism will have upset all our institu- 
tions and substituted for our present population of sheep a raving 
pack of mad dogs. No doubt you can tell them to go away, or to 
talk about such matters as they are capable of understanding; but 
you will find that they are only the extreme instances of a state of 
mind that is very common. Not only will plenty of your most 
sensible friends want to discuss these subjects in connection with 
Socialism, but you yourself will be as keen about them as they. So 
now that we know exactly what Socialism aims at and how it can 
be done, let us leave all that as settled, and equip ourselves for 
general conversation on or around the subject. 

66 

SHAM SOCIALISM 

The example of the war shews how easy it is for a government to 
confiscate the incomes of one set of citizens, and hand them over 
to another without any intention of equalizing distribution or 
effecting any nationalization of industries or services. If any class 
or trade or clique can obtain control of Parliament, it can use its 
power to plunder any other class or trade or clique, to say nothing 
of the nation as a whole, for its own benefit. Such operations are 
of course always disguised as reforms of one kind or another, or 
as political necessities; but they are really intrigues to use the State 
for selfish ends,' They are not on that account to be opposed as 
pernicious: rogues with axes to grind must use popular reforms as 
bait to catch votes for Acts of Parliament in which they have some 
personal interest. Besides, all reforms are lucrative to somebody. 
For instance, the landlords of a city may be the warmest supporters 
of street improvements, and of every public project for making the 
city more attracti%^e to residents and tourists, because they hope 
to reap the whole money value of the improvements in raised rents. 
When a public park is opened, the rents of all the houses looking 
on that park go up. When some would-be public benefactor 
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> endows a great public school for the purpose of making education | 

i cheap, lie iininteiillo.fialIy makes ail the private houses within reach I 

of it dear. In the long run the owners of the land take from us as 
f rent in one form or another everything that we can do without. 

But the Improvements are none the less improvements. Nobody i 

would destroy the famous endowed schools of Bedford because | 

’ rents are higher there than in towns which possess no such excep- j 

tiona! advantage, Wlien Faust asked Mephistopheles w%at he was, ^ 

. Mephistopheles answered that he was part of a pow?er that was ! 

alwws willing evE and always doing good; and though our land- | 

lords and capitalists are certainly not always either willing evil or | 

doing good, yet Capitalism justifies itself and was adopted as an, ■ J 

economic principle on the express ground that it provides selfish | 

motives for doing good, and that human beings will do nothing I 

except for selfish motives. Now though the best things have to be | 

: done lor the greater glory of God, as some of us say, or for the : ■ -t 

enlargement of life and the bettering of humanity, as others put it, 
yet it is very true that if you want to get a philanthropic measure 
enacted by a public body, parliamentary or municipal, you may 
, : '■ find it shorter to give the rogues an axe to ^ind than to stir up the 

philanthropists to do anything except preachat the rogues. Rogues, 
by which perhaps rather invidious name I designate persons who 
will do nothing unless they get something out of it for themselves, 
are often highly effective persons of action, whilst idealist talkers 
only sow the wind, leaving the next generation of men of action to 
reap the whirlwind. 

It is already a well-established method of Capitalism to ask the 
Government to provide for some private enterprise on the ground 
of its public utility. Some good has been done in this way: for 
instance, some of our modern garden cities and suburbs could not 
have been built if the companies that built them had not been 
enabled, under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act, to 
borrow a large share of their capital from the Government on the 
understanding that the shareholders were poor people holding no 
more than £200 capital apiece. But this limitation is Quite illusory, 
because, though the companies may not issue more than £200 in 
shares to any individual, they may and do borrow unlimited suxns 
by creating what Is called Loan Stock; and the very same person 
who is not allowed to have more than £200 in shares may have two 
hundred millions in Loan Stock if the company can use them. 
Consequently these garden cities, which are most commendable 
enterprises in their way, are nevertheless 4he property of rich. 
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capitalists. As I hold a good deal of stock In them myself I am 
tempted to claim that tlieir owners are specially philanthropic and 
public-spirited men,, who have voluntarily invested their capital 
where it will do the most good and not where it will make the most 
profit for them; but they are not immortal; and we have no guaran- 
tee that their heirs will inherit their disinterestedness. Meanwhile 
the fact remains that they have built up their property largely with 
public money: that is, by money raised by taxing the rest of the 
community, and that this does not make the nation the owner of 
the garden city, nor even a shareholder in it. The Government is 
simply a creditor who will finally be paid oiff, leaving the cities in 
the hands of their capitalist proprietors. The tenants, though led 
to expect a share in the surplus profits of the city, find such profits 
practically always applied to extending the enterprise for the bene- 
fit of fresh investors. The garden cities and suburbs are an enor- 
mous improvement on the manufacturing towns produced by 
unaided private enterprise; but as they do not pay their proprietors 
any better than slum property, nor indeed as well, it is quite 
possible that this consideration may induce the future owners to 
abolish their open spaces and overcrowd them with houses until they 
are slums. To guarantee the permanence of the improvement it 
wo'uid be safer for the Government to buy out the shareholders 
than for the shareholders to pay off the Government, though even 
that would fail if the Government acted on Capitalist principles by 
selling the cities to the highest bidders, 

A more questionable development of this exploitation of the 
State by Capitalism and Trade Unionism is the subsidy of 
£10,000,000 paid by the Government to the coal owners in 1925 to 
avoid a strike. The coal miners said they would not work unless 
they got such and such wages. The employers vowed they could 
not afford to keep their mines open unless the men would accept 
less; and a great press campaign was set up to persuade us that 
the country was on the verge of ruin through excessive wages when 
as a matter of fact the country was in a condition that at many 
earlier periods would have been described as cheerfully prosperous. 
Finally the Government, to avert a strike which would have 
paralyzed the main industries of the country, had either to make 
up out of the taxes the wages offered by the employers to the wages 
demanded by the men, or else nationalize the mines. Being a 
Capitalist Government, pledged not to nationalize anything, it 
chose to make up the wages out of the taxes. When the £10,000,000 
was exhausted, the trouble began again. The Government refused 
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Co renew the subsidy; the employers refused to go on wifliout it 
imiess the miners worked eight hours a day instead of seven; the 
miners refused to work more or take less; there was a big strike^ in 
which the workers in several other industries at first took part 
*%ym'patiieticaiiy’' until they realized that by using up the funds of 
the Trade Unions on strike pay they were hindering the miners 
instead of helping them; and many respectable people werCj^ as 
usual on such occasions, frightened out of their wits and into the 
belief that the country was on the verge of revolution* And there 
was this excuse for them: that under fully developed Capitalism 
civilization is always on the verge of r^^^ltion. We live as in a 
villa on Vesuvius* - 

During the strike the taxpayer was exploited by the 

owners; but the ratepayer was exploited by the workers. A man 
on strike has no right to Q,irtdoor relief; but his wife and children 
' have. Consequently a miner with two children could 'de« 

pend on receiving a pound a w^eek at the expense of the ratepayers 
^ ' whilst he was refusing to work.. This development , of parochiai 
Communism really knocks the bottom out of the Capitalist system, 
which depends on the ruthless compulsion of the proletariat to 
work on pain of starvation or imprisonment under detestable con* 
ditions in the workliouse. Thus you have had the Government 
first giving outdoor relief (the ten million subsidy) to the owners at 
the expense of the taxpayers, and then the local authorities giving 
outdoor relief to the proletariat at the expense of the ratepayers, 
the Government being manned mostly by capitalists and the local 
authorities by proletarians. 

It was in the proletarian quarters of London, notably in Poplar, 
that the Poor Law Guardians first claimed the right to give outdoor 
relief at full subsistence rates to ail unemployed persons, thereby 
freeing their proletarian constituents from “the lash of starvation”, 
and enabling them to hold out for the highest wages their trades 
could afford. The mining districts followed suit during the coal 
strike of 1926. This ri^t was contested by the Government, which 
‘ tried to supplant the parochial authorities by the central Ministry 
of Health. The Ministry, through the auditors of public accounts, 
surcharged the Guardians with the part of the outdoor relief which 
they considered excessive; but as the Guardians could not have 
paid the surcharge even if the proceedings taken against them had 
not failed, the Government took the administration of the Poor 
Law into its own hands, and passed Acts to conform its powers to 
do so. This was essentially an attempt .by the Capitalist central 
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Government to recover the weapon of starvation which the pro- 
letarian local antliorities had taken out of the owners’ hands. But 
the day had gone by for the ultra-capitalist relief rales of the nine- 
teenth century, when, as I well recollect, the Registrar-General’s 
returns of the causes of the deaths during the year always included 
starvation as a matter of course. The lowest scale of relief which 
the Government ventured to propose would have seemed rainousiy 
extravagant and demoralizing to the Gradgrinds and Bounderbys ' 
denounced by Dickens in 1 854. 

As to the demoralization, they would not have been very far 
wrong. If mine-owners, or any other sort of owners, find tliat when 
they get into difficulties through being lazy, or ignorant, or too 
grasping, or behind the times, or all four, they can induce the 
Government to confiscate the taxpayers’ incomes for subsidies to 
get them out of their difficulties, they will go from bad to worse. 
If miners, or any other sort of workers, find that the local author- 
ities will confiscate the incomes of the ratepayers to feed them when 
they are idle, their incentive to pay their way by their labor will 
be, to say the least, perceptibly slackened. Yet it is no use simply 
refusing to make these confiscations. If the nation will not take its 
industries out of the hands of private owners it must enable them 
to carry them on, whether they can make them pay or not. If the 
owners will not pay subsistence wages the nation must; for it can- 
not afford to have its children undernourished and its civil and 
military strength weakened, though it was fool enough to think it 
could in Queen Victoria’s time. Subsidies and doles are demoraliz- 
ing, both for employers and proletarians; but they stave off 
Socialism, which people seem to consider worse than pauperized 
insolvency. Heaven knows why! 

Still, governments need not be so shamelessly unbusinesslike a$ 
they are when subsidies are in question. The subsidizing habit was 
acquired by the British Government during the war, when certain 
firms had to be kept going at all costs, profit or no profit, because 
their activities were indispensable. It was against all Capitalist 
principles; but in war economic principles are thrown to the wind- 
iike Christian principles; and the habits of war are not cured In- 
stantly by armistices. In 1925, when the Government was easily 
blackmailed into paying the mine-owners ten millions of the money 
of the general taxpayer (your money and mine), it might at least 
have secured for us an equivalent interest in the mines. It might 
have obliged the owners to mortgage their property to the nation 
for the means to carry on, as they would have had to do if they had 
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raised tlie money in the ordinary commercial way. As to the miners, 
they felt no responsibility, because, as the owners bought labor in 
the market exactly as they bought pit props, there was no more 
excuse for asking the miners to admit indebtedness for the subsidy 
than the dealers in pit props. -On every principle of Capitaiism the 
Government should either have refused to interfere, and have let 
the comparatively barren mines which could not afford to pay the 
standard wage for the standard working day go smash, or else it 
should have advanced the millions by way of mortgage, not on 
the worthless security of the defaulting mines, but on that of all 
the coal mines, good and bad. The interest on the mortgage would 
ill that case have been paid to the nation by the good mines, 
which would thus have been compelled to make up the, deficits of 
the bad ones; and if the interest had not been paid, the Government 
could finally have nationalized the mines % simple foreclosure ■■ 
instead of by purchase. 

But capitalists are by no means in favor of having Capitalist 
principles applied to themselves in their dealings with the State. 
Besides, why should the fortunate owners of solvent mines sub- 
sidize the owners of insolvent ones? If the Government chooses 
to subsidize bad mines, let it be content with the security of the 
bad mines. It ended in the Government making the owners a 
present of the ten millions. The owners had to pass it on to the 
miners as wages: at least that was the idea; and it was more or less 
the fact also. But whether we regard it as a subsidy to the miners 
or to the owners or to both, it was none the less confiscated from 
the general taxpayer and handed as alms to favored persons. 

The people who say that such subsidies are Socialistic, whether 
with the object of discrediting them or recommending them, arc 
talking nonsense: they might as weE say that the perpetual pen- 
sions conferred by Charles 11 on his* illegitimate children were 
Socialistic. They are frank exploitations of the taxpayer by bank- 
rupt Capitalism and its proletarian dependents. Socialist agitators, 
far from supporting such subsidies, will shout at you that you are 
paying part of the men’s wages whilst the mine-owners take all the 
profits; that if you will stand that, you will stand anything; that 
you are paying for nationalization and not getting it; that you are 
being saddled with a gigantic system of outdoor relief to the rich 
in addition to their rents, their dividends, and the doles they have 
left you to pay to their discarded employees: that the capitalists, 
having plundered everything else, land, capital, and labor, axe 
now plundering the Treasury; that, not content with overchar^ng 
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you for every article you buy, they are now taxing you through the 
Government collector; and that as they will have to hand over a 
share of what they take from you in this way as wages, the Trade 
Unions are taking good care to make the Labor Party support the 
subsidies in Parliament. 

Meanwhile you hear from all quarters angry denunciations of 
Poplarism as a means by which the rate collector robs you of your 
possibly hardeamed money, often to the tune of twentyfour 
shillings for every pound of the value of youi- house, to keep idle 
ablebodied laborers eating their heads off at a higher rate of 
expenditure than you, perhaps, can afford in your own house. 

All this, with due allowance for platform rhetoric, is true. The 
attempt to maintain a failing system by subsidies plus Poplarism 
burns the candle at both ends, and makes straight for industrial 
bankruptcy. But you will not, if you are wise, waste your forces in 
resentful indignation. The capitalists are not making a conscious 
attempt to rob you. They are the flies on the wheel of their own 
system, which they understand as little as you .did before we sat 
down to study it. All they know is that Trade Unionism is playing 
their own game against them with such success that more and more 
of the overcharges (to you) that formerly went to profit are now 
going to wages. They cry to the Government to save them, and it 
saves them (at your expense) partly because it is afraid of a big 
strike; partly because it wants to put off the alternative of national- 
ization as long as possible; partly because it has to consider the 
proletarian vote at the next general election; and mostly because it 
can think of nothing better to do in the rare moments when it has 
time to think at all. The British employers, the British Trade 
Unionists, and the British Government have no deep designs: so 
far it is just hand to mouth with them; and you need not waste any 
moral indignation on them. But please note the word British, thrice 
repeated in the last sentence, and also the words “so far”. The 
American employers and financiers are far more self-conscious 
than our business men and .working men are; and the Americans 
are teaching our people their methods. Modem scientific dis- 
coveries have set them dreaming of enormously increased produc- 
tion; and they have found out that as the world depends on the 
people who work, whether with head or hand, they can by com- 
bining prevent idle and incapable owners of land and capital froin 
getting too much of the increase. They know that they can neither 
realize their dream nor combine properly by using their own brains ; 
and they are now paying large salaries to clever persons whose sole 
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business is to tlsink for them. Suppose you were the managing 
head of a big business, and that you were deterroined not to toler- 
ate Trade Uiiiooism among your workpeople, and therefore had 
to treat them well enough to prevent them feeJing the -want of a 
union. In E:Dgl.aiid your hrm would be called ‘‘a rat house”, in 
America simply a non-imioii house. Imagine yourself visited by a 
wcll-itrcssed lady or gentleman with the pleasant nonchalance of 
a person of proved and conscious ability and distinction. She (we 
will assume that she is a lady) has called to suggest that you should 
order all your workpeople to join the union of their trade, of which 
she IS the pampered representative. You gasp, and would order her 
out If you dared; but how can one shew the door to a superior and 
perfectly self-confideiit person. She proceeds to explain whilst you 
are staring at her. She says it will be worth your while: that her 
union is prepared to put some new capital into your business, and 
that it will come to a friendly arrangement with you as to the 
various trade restrictions to which you so much object. She points 
out that if Instead of working to increase the dividends of your idle 
shareholders you were just to give them what they are accustomed 
to expect, and use the rest of the profit for bettering the condition 
of the people who are doing the work (including yourself), the 
business would receive a fresh impulse, and you and all the really 
effective people in it make much more money. She suggests ways 
of doing it that you have never dreamt of. Can you see any reason 
except stupid conservatism for refusing such a proposal? 

This Is not a fancy picture. It has actually occurred in America 
as the result of the Trade Unions- employing firstrate business 
brains to think for them, and not grudging them salaries equal to 
the wages of a dozen workmen. When English Trade UnionS' be- 
come Americanized as English big business is becoming Amer- 
icanized they will do the same. Our big businesses are already 
picking out brainy champions from the universities and tlie public 
services to do just such jobs for them. Both big business and skilled 
labor will presently be managing their affairs scientifically, instead 
of dragging heavily and unimaginatively through the old ruts. And 
when this is accomplished they will, enslave the unskilled,. un- 
organized proletariat, including, as-wehave seen, the middle-class 
folk who have no aptitude for money making. They will enslave 
the Government. And they wiH do it mostly by the methods of 
Socialism, effecting such manifest improvements in the condition 
of the masses that it will be Inhuman to stop them. The organized 
workers will live, not in slums, but in places like Port Sunlight, 
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Bournville, and the Garden Cities. Employers like Mr Ford, Lord 
Leverhulme and Mr Cadbury will be the rale and not the excep- 
tion; and the sense of helpless dependence on them will grow at the 
expense of individual adventm*ousness. The old communal cry of 
high rates and a healthy city will be replaced by Mr Ford*s cry of 
■ high wages and colossal profits, 

Those profits are the snag in the stream of prosperity. If they are 
unequally distributed they will wreck the system that has produced 
them, and involve the nation in the catastrophe. In spite of all the 
apparent triumphs of increased business efficiency the Socialists 
will still have to insist on public control of distribution and 
equalization of income. Without that, capitalist big business, in 
league with the aristocracy of Trade Unionism, will control the 
Government for its private ends; and you may find it very difficult, 
as a voter, to distinguish between the genuine Socialism that 
changes private into public ownership of our mdiistries, and the 
sham Socialism that confiscates the money of one set of citizens 
without compensation only to hand it over to another set, not to 
make our incomes more equal, but to give more to those who have 
already too much. 

67 

CAPITALISM m PERPETUAL MOTION 

And now, learned lady reader (for by this time you know much 
more about the vital history and present social problems of your 
country and of the world than an average Capitalist Prime 
Minister), do you notice that in these ceaseless activities which 
keep all of us fed and clothed and lodged, and some of us even 
pampered, nothing stays put? Human society is like a glacier: it 
looks like an immovable and eternal field of ice; but it is really 
flowing like a river; and the only effect of its glassy rigidity is that 
its own unceasing movement splits it up into crevasses tliat make 
it frightfully dangerous to walk on, all the more as they are beauti- 
fully concealed by natural whitewash in the shape of snow. Your 
father’s bankruptcy, your husband’s, or your own may precipitate 
you at any moment into a little crevasse. A big one may suddenly 
swallow a whole empire, as three of them were swallowed in 1918. 
If, as is most likely, you have been brought up to believe that the 
world is a place of permanent governments, settled institutions, 
and unchangeable creeds in which all respectable people believe, 
to which they all conform, and which are unalterable because they 
are founded for aU eternity on Magna Carta, the Habeas Corpus 
Act, the Apostles’ Creed, and the Ten Commandments, what you 
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liave gathered here of the continual and unexpected changes and 
topsy-turvy developments of our social order, the passing of power 
from one class to another, the changes of opinion by which what 
was applauded as prosperity and honor and piety at the begiiming 
of the nineteenth century came to be execrated as greedy villainy at 
the end of it» and what were prosecuted as criminal conspiracies 
under George IV are legalized and privileged combinations? 
powerful in Parliament, under George V, may have driven you to 
ask, what is the use of your drudging through all these descriptions 
and explanations if by the time you have reached the end of the 
book everything will have changed? I can only assure you that the 
way to understand the changes that are going on is to understand 
the changes that have gone before, and warn you that many 
women have spoilt their whole lives and misled their children 
disastrously by not understanding them. 

Besides, the things I have been describing have not passed wholly 
away. There are still old-fashioned noblemen who lord it over the 
countryside as their ancestors have done for hundreds of years, 
sometimes benevolently, sometimes driving the inhabitants out to 
make room for sheep or deer at their pleasure. There are still 
fanners, large and small. There are still many petty employers 
carrying on small businesses singly or in firms of two or three 
partners. There are still joint stock companies that have not been 
merged in Trusts. There are still multitudes of employees who 
belong to no Trade Union, and are as badly sweated as the woman 
who sat in unwomanly rags and sang the Song of the Shirt. There 
are still children and yoimg persons who are cruelly over-worked 
in spite of the Acts of Parliament that reach only the factories and 
workshops. The world at large, though it contains London and 
Paris and New York, also contains primitive villages where gas, 
electric light, tap water and main drainage are as unknown as they 
were to King Alfred. Our famous universities and libraries and 
picture galleries are within travelling distance of tribes of savages 
and cannibals, and of barbarian empires. Thus you can see around 
you living examples of all the stages of the Capitalist System I have 
described. Indeed, if you come, or your parents came (like mine) 
from one of those families of more than a dozen children in the 
genteel younger-son class which were more common formerly than 
they are today, you are certain to have found, without going further 
than your parents, your brothers and sisters, your uncles and aunts, 
your first cousins, and perhaps yourself, examples of every phase 
of the conditions produced by Capitalism in that class during the 
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last two centuries, to say nothing of the earlier half medieval 
phases in which most women, especially respectable women, are 
still belated. 

Beside the Changing and the Changed stand the Not Yet 
Changed; and we have to deal with ail three in our daily business. 
Until we know what has happened to the Changed we shall not 
uiicierstaiid what is going to happen to the Not Yet Changed, and 
may ourselves, with the best intentions, effect mischievous changes, 
or oppose and wreck beneficial ones. If we look for guidance to the 
articles in our party newspapers (all living on profiteers’ advertise- 
ments) or die speeches of party politicians, or the gossip of our 
politically ignorant and class-prejudiced neighbors and relatives, 
■wMch is unfortunately- just what most of us do, we are sure to-be. 
either misguided and corrupted or exasperated. 

Take, as a warning, those adventures of Capitalism in pursuit of 
profits which I sketched for you in Chapter 37 and the few following 
ones. They are always described to you in books and newspapers - 
as the history of the British race, or (in France) tiie French nation, 
or (in Germany or Italy) the grand old German or Latin stock, 
dauntlessly exercising its splendid virtues and talents in advancing 
civilization at home and establishing It among the heathen abroad. 
Capitalism can be made to look very well on paper. But beware of, 
allowing your disillusion to disable you by plunging you into dis- 
gust and general cynical incredulity. Our thrilling columns of 
national self-praise and mutual admiration must not be dismissed 
as mere humbug. Without great discoverers and inventors and 
explorers, great organizers and engineers and soldiers, hardy and 
reckless sailors, great chemists and mathematicians, devoted mis- 
sionaries and desperate adventurers, our capitalists would be no 
better off today than they would have remained in Greenland or 
Thibet. But the extraordinary men whose exploits have made the 
capitalists rich were not themselves capitalists. The best of them 
received little or no encouragement from capitalists, because there 
was seldom any prospect of immediate profit from their labors and 
adventures. Many of them were and are not only poor but per- 
secuted. And when the time comes, mostly after their deaths, to 
bring their discoveries and conquests into everyday use, the work . 
is done by the hun^ ones: the capitalists providing only the spare 
food they have neither 'sown nor reaped, baked nor brewed, but 
only collected from the hungry as rent or interest, and appropriated 
under laws made by capitalist legislators for that purpose. British 
brains, British genius, British courage and resolution have made ' 
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tlie great reputation of Brltam^ as the same qualities in other 
Batious have made tlie other great national reputations; but the 
capitalists as such have provided neither brains^ genius^ courtge^ 
nor reso'iiitlon. Their contribution has been the spare food on 
‘ which the geniuses have lived; and this the capitalists did not pro- 
duce: they only Intercepted it during its transfer. from the hungry 
ones who made it to the hungry ones who co.nsiimed it» 

Note that I say the capitalists as such; for the accident of a person 
being both a capitalist and a genius may happen just as easily as 
the accident of being both a genius and a pauper. Nature takes no 
notice of money. It is not likely that a born capitalist (that is, the 
snlierltor of a fortune) will be a genius, because it is not likely that 
anybody will be born a genius, the phenomenon being naturally 
rare; but it may happen to capitalists occasionally, just as it has 
happened to princes. Queen Elizabeth was able to tell her ministers 
that if they put her into the street without anything but her petti- 
coat she could make her living with the best of them. At the same 
time Queen Mary of Scotland was proving that if she had been put 
into the street with a hundred millions of money and an army of 
fifty thousand men she would have made a mess of it all somehow 
and come to a bad end. But their being queens had nothing to do 
with that: it was their personal quality as women that made the 
difference. In the same way, when one bom capitalist happens to 
be a genius and another a waster, the capital produces neither the 
ability nor the^worthlessness. Take away their capital, and they 
remain just the same: double it, and you double neither their 
ability nor their imbecility. The stupidest person in the country 
may be the richest: the cleverest and greatest may not know where 
tomorrow’s dinner is to come from. I repeat, capitalists as such 
need no special ability, and lose nothing by the lack of it. If they 
seem able to feed Peter the Laborer it is only because they have 
taken the food from Paul the Farmer; and even this tliey have not 
done v/ith their own hands: they have paid Matthew the Agent 
to^do it, and had his salary from Mark the Shopkeeper. And when 
Peter is a navvy, Paul an engineer, Matthew the manager of a 
Trust, and Mark a banker, the situation remains essentially un- 
changed. Peter and Paul, Matthew and Mark, do ail the work: the 
capitalist does nothing but take as much of what they make as she 
can without starving them (killing the goose that ia5^s the golden 
eggs). 

Therefore you may disregard both the Capitalist papers which 
claim all the glories of our history m the fruit of Capitalist virtue ' 
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and talent, and the anti-Capitalist papers which ascribe all our 
history’s shames and disgraces to the greed of the capitalists, 
Waste neither your admiration nor your indignation. The more 
you understand the system, the better you will see that the most 
devout personal righteousness cannot evade it except by political 
changes which will rescue the whole nation from it. 

But though the capitalist as such does nothing but invest her 
money, Capitalism does a great deal. When it has filled the horae^.:' ' 
markets with all the common goods the people can afford to pay 
for out of their wages, and all the established fashionable luxuries 
the rich will buy, it must apply its fresh accmnulations of spare 
money to more out-of-the-way and hazardous enterprises. It is 
then that Capitalism becomes adventurous and experimental; 
listens to the schemes of hungry men who are great inventors or 
chemists or engineers; and establishes new industries and services 
like telephones, motor charabancs, air services, wireless concerts, 
and so forth. It is then that it begins to consider the question of 
harbors, which, as we saw, it would not look at whilst tliere was 
still room for new distilleries. At the present moment an English 
company has undertaken to build a harbor at a cost of a million 
pounds for a Portuguese island in the Atlantic, and even to make 
it a free port (that is, charge no harbour dues) if the Government 
of the island lets it collect and keep the customs duties. 

Hie capitalists, thou^ they are very angry when the hungry ask 
for Government help of any kind, have no scruples about askhag it 
for themselves. The railways ask the Government to guarantee 
their dividends; the air services ask for large sums from the 
Government to help them to maintain their aeroplanes and make 
money out of them; the coalowners and the miners between them 
extort subsidies from the Government by threatening a strike if 
they do not get it; and the Government, under the Trades Facilities 
Acts, guarantees loans to private capitalists without securing any 
share in their enterprises for the nation, which provides them with 
capital cheaply, but has to pay profiteering prices for their goods 
and services all the same. In the end there is hardly any conceivable 
enterprise that can be made to pay dividends that Capitalism will 
not undertake as long as it can find spare money; and when it can- 
not it is quite ready to extract money from the Government — that 
is, to take it forcibly from the people by taxes — by assuring every- 
one that the Government can do nothing itself for the people, who 
must always come to the capitalists to get it done for them in return 
for substantial profits, dividends, and rents. Its operations are so 
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eiiormoTUs'that it alters tlie siz© and meamng of what we call our 
country* Trading companies of capitalists have induced the 
Oovemment to give them, charters under which they have seized 
large and populous islan,ds like Borneo, whole empires like India, 
and great tracts of country like Rhodesia, governing them and 
inaintainmg armies in them .for the purpose of making as much 
money out of them as possible. But they have taken care to hoist 
the British flag, and make use, directly or indrectly, of the British 
army and navy at the cost of the British taxpayers to defend these 
conquests of theirs ; and in the end the British Commonwealth has 
had to take over , their responsibilities and add the islands and 
countries they have seized to what is called the British Empire, with 
the curious result, quite unintended by the British people, that the 
centre of the British Empire is now in the East instead of in Great 
Britain, and out of every hundred of our fellow subjects only eleven 
are whites, or even Christians. Thus Capitalism leads us into enter 
prises of all sorts, at home and abroad, over which we have no 
control, and for which we have no desire. The enterprises are not 
necessarily bad: some of them have turned out well; but the point 
is that Capitalism does not care whether they turn out well or ill 
for us provided they promise to bring in money to the shareholders. 
We never know what Capitalism will be up to next; and we never 
can believe a word its newspapers tali us about its doings w^hen the 
truth seems likely to be unpopular. . 

It is hard to believe tliat you may wake up one morning, and learn 
from your newspaper that the Houses of Parliament and the King 
have moved to Constantinople or Baghdad or Zanzibar, and, that 
this insignificant Island is to' be retained only as a meteorological 
station, a bird sanctuary, and a place of pilgrimage for American 
tourists. But If that did happen, what could you do? ft would be a 
perfectly logical development of Capitalism, And it is no more 
impossible than the transfer of the mighty Roman empire from 
Rome to Constantinople was impossible. All you could do, if you 
wished' to be in the fashion, or if your business or that of your 
husband could be conducted only in a great metropolitan centre, 
would be to go east after the = BQngnnd Parliament, or west to 
America and cease to be a Briton. 

You need not, however, pack up just yet. But what you really 
need do is rid your mind of tlie notion that mere Conservatism, 
In its general sense of a love for the old ways and institutions you 
were brought up with, will be of any ' avail against Capitalism. 
Capitalism, in its ceaseless search for, Investment, its absolute 
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Cawtausm then keeps us in perpetual motion. Now motion is 
not a bad th.ng: t is life as opposed to stagnation. paraS »d 
death. It IS novelty as opposed to monotony; and novd?y is^o 
necessary to us that if you take the best thing within your reach 
(say the best food, the test music, the best book, the best state of 
mind, or the best anything that remains the same always) and if 
you stick to It long enough you will come to loathe it. Changeable 
women, for instance, are more endurable than monotonous ones 
however unpleasant some of their changes may be: they are some' 

bearable. When people shaifA their 
would SrS ^ 

Nobody whoj'Ss^rmS^rs^ 

to'SJr'” “■ ““ ■"»’ 

V?u Zot ^ a car which 

fble fupnNS- linr- T inexhaust- 

hfMtr ^ tank, rushing along at hfty miles an 

pices °Tha" istteiT''^ bounded by cliff preci- 

wme to mdersTanH ““I®?* feels like when you 

toovv with us; and we 

over the br nSf fiT''^® passengers 

ot-emoLf f aroLewn the 

governmeTc k hL^! des^rateiy pressing present problem for all 

ways for it; and srei^SgtoS 

greater and orLipf ^ capital accumulates in 

prime mintstS !r! ^ ‘beir hands; democratic 

p une ministers try^their hands; committees and Soviets try their 
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u f iiv to them for a moment, imagining 
hands; and we ^°P®beL^uLtheydoitwithanairofau^^^ 

thattheyhavegotcontio becaus y 

and assure us that it we palpitate between relief 

Qipitai runs away JJ^jj^le blunders into a happy vaUey, ^d 
when our of the waves at the foot of Ae cliffs 

flespair we beat & g ^ ■ . dving away in the distance. 

“ow louder and cannot think: to 

Blessed then a few disagreeable incidents that must 

them lifcseemsajoynde witha tewai^fc 

be put up with. They his responsibility 

best railway signalman is h® w long run 

civilization depends on our Capitalism; and 

control of the forces J necessary. Mere character 

Vithoutintellect^d knowledge^^^ understands except a few 

Our present difficulty is or here and there a 

students whose books ^ l^ohig either ignored by the 

prophet crying m the ^dderMS illusions of 

press or belittled as a ^ £ 100 . Our voters have not 

the money market, countmg £5 a y women or 

got even so far as ^ of capital than a sheep has of a 
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this did not mapr much the 

Elizabeth, for instance ^ho formed the Parliament 

jurymen ^ad the of State were not their business, and that 

in her time, that affairs o ^ opxmon 

it was the grossest Pf ^'^PjTtSey aSempted to argue with her 
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these two advaiitascs maile her inacpendcfil ^ 

armies by which other despots raaiolaiocd ihc?ii?c!«iC •« Sluj an3U 
depend on the loyally uf her people because she was sb'e a > c 
say, to ikil'vCr the snoods. Wnen her succe^-son- altcmoird lo 'a: 

despotic ’\khoot bciny, able to deiher ihi. yr i s, inj 0*1 
tlien^ was behcaceJ, and the other driven oui of Pw 
I'rofinvetl mailed her in ability; but inoiipji he \sas a pailiarat nf 
miin. ho was finally driven to lay violent liaods on paiiianicrl., ami 
rule by armed force. 

As to Ihecommon people, the %iew that their poverty and political 
ignorance, disqualified them for any share in the g(n;eriti}iciil. of 
the country was accepted ontil within my own lifelinie. Witiiin 
my father’s lifetime the view that to give every man a vote (to say 
nothing of every woman) was ridicuioas and, if acted on, danger* 
ous, seemed a matter of course not only to Tories like the old Duke 
of Wellington, but to extreme revolutionaries like the young poet 
Shelley. It seems only the other day that rvir Wiristoii Churchill 
ckclared that Labor is not fit to govern. 

Mow you probably agree with Queen Elizabeth, Cromwell, 
Wellington, Shelley, and Mr Winston Churchill At all events if 
you do you are quite right. For although Mr Ramsay IVIacDoiiald 
easily convinced the country that a Labor GovernmeErt can govern 
at least as well as either the Liberal or Conservative Governments 
who have had the support of Mr Chuiriiill, the truth is that none 
of them can govern: Capitalism runs away with them, all. The hopes 
that we founded on the extension of the franchise, first to working 
men and filially to women, which means in effect to all adults, 
have been disappointed as far as controlling Capitalism is con- 
cerned, and Indeed in most other respects too. The first use the 
women made of their votes was to hurl Mr MacDonald out of 
Parliament and vote for hanging the Kaiser and making Gcniiany 
pay for the war, both of them impossibilities which should not 
‘ have imposed on even a male voter. They got the vote mainly by 
the argument that they were as competent politically as the men; 
and when they got it they at once used it to prove that they were 
just as incompetent. The only point they scored at the election was 
that the defeat of Mr MacDonald by their vote in Leicester shewed 
that they were not, as the silliest of their opponents had alleged, 
sure to vote for the best-looking man. 

What the extension of political powder to the whole comiminity 
(Democracy, as they call it) has produced is a remforcement of 
_the papular resistance to government and taxation at a moment 
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w!;i*R notliirig bat a great extension of govemmefit and taxation 
v-ii'! hope to a 3 iilrol the Gadareiie rush of Capitalism towards the 
ab>'ss» And this has produced a tendency which Is the^ery last 
ih:If bie old SiiiTragists and SuSrageites dreamt of, or would have 
advixratcd if they had dreamt of it: namely, a demand on the part 
of the polificaily conscious and articulate minority (the majority 
cati hardly be said to have any political views at all) for the aban,- 
donniciil of puiiiainciitary government and the sobstitution ^of 
.xlcspotic siroiig.rnen.to bring to heel predatory capitalists, in- 
flationist financiers, and corrupt, slack, snobbish bureaucrats. 
Disilltided democrats "Jclamor for discipline. France supports 
M. Poincare; though he has repudiated eiglity per cent of her 
national debt, apparently because heis the most-arbitrary available 
Frenchman. Italy has knocked its parliament down and handed 
the whip to Signor Mussolini to thrash Italian democracy and 
bureaucracy into some sort of order and efficiency. In Spain the 
king and the military commander-in-chief have refused to stand 
any more democratic nonsense, and taken the law into their own 
hands. In Russia a minority of devoted Marxists maintain by 
sheer force such government as is possible in the teeth of an in- 
tensely recalcitrant peasantry. In England we should welcome 
another Croinwcll but for two considerations. First, there is no 
<74'omwe!L Second, history teaches us that if there were one, and 
he again ruled us by military force after' trying ewry sort of parlia- 
ment and finding each worse than the other, he would be worn 
out or dead after a few years; and then we should return like the 
sow to her wallowing in the mire and leave 'the restored profiteers 
to wreak on the corpse of the wom-out-ruler the spite they dared 
not express w^hilst he was alive. Thus our inability to govern our- 
selves lands us in such a mess that we hand the job over to any 
person strong enough to undertake it; and then our unwillingness 
to be governed at all makes us turn against the strong person, the' 
Cromwell or Mussolini, as an Intolerable t^rrant, and relapse into 
the condition of Bimyan’s Simple, Sloth, and Presumption the 
moment his back Is turned or his body burled. We clamor for a 
despotic discipline out of the miseries of our anarchy, and, when 
we get it, clamor out of the severe regulation of our law and order 
for what wc call liberty. At each blind rush from one extreme to 
the other we empty the baby out with the bath, learning nothing 
from our experience, and furnishing examples of the abuses of 
power and tiio hon'ors of liberty wMiout ascertaining the limits 
' of either. 
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vcisiis liberty a little before we give up the huniar! race poflticailr 
hopeless. 
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THE NATURAL OMIT TO IJBER'fY 

0>ccE for all, we are not born free; and we never can be free. When 
all the human tyrants are slain or deposed there wil! still be the 
supreme tyrant that can never be slain or deposed, and that tyrant 
is Nature. However easygoing Nature may be in the South Sea 
Islands, where youcan bask in the sunand have food for the trouble 
of picking It up, even there you have to biiiid yourself a hut, and, 
being a woman, to bear and rear cliildren with travail and trouble. 
And, as the men are handsome and quarrelsome and jealous, and, 
having little else to do except make love, combine exercise with 
sport by killing oneanother, you have to defend yourself with your 
own hands. 

But in our latitudes Nature is a hard taskmaster. In primitive 
conditions it was only by working streiioiisly early and late that 
wc could feed and clothe and shelter ourselves sufficiently to be 
able to survive the rigors of our climate. We were often beaten by 
■famine and flood, wolves and untimely rain and storms; and at ■■ 
best the women had to bear large families to make up for the deaths 
of children. They had to make the clothes of the family and bake 
Its bread as well as cook its meals. Such leisure as a modem woman 
enjoys was not merely reprehensible: it was impossible. A chief 
had to work, hard for his power and privileges as lawgiver, adminis- 
trator, and, chief of police; and had even his ,most pampered wi,fe 
attempted to live as idly and wastefiiliy as thousands of ordinary 
ladles now do with impunity, he would certainly have corrected 
her with a slick as thick as his thumb, and been held not only » 
guiltless, but commendably active in the discharge of his obvious 
social duty. And the women were expected to do the like by their 
daugl:iters instead of teaching them, as Victorian ladies did, that 
to do anything useful is disgraceful, and that if, as inevitably hap- 
pens, something useful has to be clone, you must ring for a servant 
and by no mea,ns do it yourself. 

Now commercial civilization has been at root nothing more than 
the invention of ways of doing Nature’s tasks with less labo.r. Men 
of science invent because they want to discover Nature’s secrets; 
but such popular inventions as the bow and spear, the spade and 
plough, the wheel and arch, come from the desire to make work 
easier out of doors. Indoors the spinning wheel and loom, the 
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Irying-pufi a fill f3oker, tfie scrubbing brush and soap, the needle 
ami safety pin, inake domestic work easier. Some mveiilious make 
tl'ic work fiardcr, but aiso much shorter and more mtelligeiit, or 
c^S). tbey niukc operations possible that were impossible before: 
for instance, Ifie alphabet, Arabic numerals, ready reckoners, 
and algebra. When Instead of putting your back into 
voiir Vvork }ou put the horse’s or ox’s back into it, and later on set 
Ui.^rri anti explosive spirits and electricity to do the work of the 
strained backs, a state of tilings is reached in which it becomes 
possible for people to have less work than is good for them instead 
of more, The needle becomes a sewing machine, the sweeping brush 
becomes a vacuum cleaner, and both are driven from a switch in 
the wall by an engine miles away instead of being treadled and 
wielded by foot and hand. In Chapter 42 we had a glance at the 
way' in which we lost the old manual skill and knowledge of '■ 
materials and of buying and selling, first through division of labor 
(a very important invention), and then through machinery. If you 
engage a servant today wfho has been trained at a first-rate institu- 
tion in the use of all the most modern domestic machinery, and 
^takC' her down to a country house,- 1 will not go quite so far yet- ■/ 
as to warn you that though she knows how to work the buttons on 
an aiito'riiatic electric lift or step on and off an escalator without ■ 
:fkliing OH' her nose, she cannot walk up or downstairs; but it' 

.. may come, to that before long. Meanwhile you will have on your : 
hands a .superclvilized w^oman whom you will be glad to .replace - ^ 
by a, girl from the nearest prim,!tiye village, if any primitive villages - 
rare .left in your neighborhood. . ■ 

Let us, however, confine ourselves to the bearing of all this on that 
^ pet topic of the leisured class, cure prsonal liberty. 

.. . What .is .liberty?' Leisure. What is leisure? Liberty. If you can at ' - ' 
any moment in the day say “I can do as I please for the next hour” 
then for that houi* you are at liberty. If you say “I must now do 
such and. such things during the next hour whether I like it or not” 
then you are not at liberty for that hour in spite of Magna Carta, 
the Declaration of Rights (or of Independence), and all the other 
political, title-deeds of your so-called freedom. 

May J, without being too intrusive, follow you throughout your 
daily routine? You are wakened in the' morning, whether you like 
it or not, either by a servant or by that nerve-shattering abomina- 
tion an alarum clock. You must get up and light the fire and wash 
and dress and prepare and eat your breakfast. So far, no liberty. 
You simply must. Then you have to make your bed, wash up the 
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breakfast things, ssveep and tidy-iip the place, and liib-' }'oi!!Vii Ifap . 
whidi jneasis that von must more or ksi wadi ana : our 

per.**on iinu! 3011 are prcseiilable enough k; go om ei d I'ov fn>?i 
Mippiks or food £srid do other necessary shopping, c^'cry mca! ysr; 
takei involves preparatian, indudiag ookiug ».'! d 
allenvards. In the course of these activities 3011 will ha vc lo tiuwei 
f^mn place to olace, which even in the lioiisc often memr- i^eadtuili 
‘^^‘ork on the stairs. You must rest a little occasianiildu And ilnally 
you must go to sleep for eight hours. 
fa addition to all ibis you must earn the money to do your shop* 
ping and pay you rrent and rates. This yo u can do in two main ways. 
You can work in some business fev at least eight hours a da-y, phis 
the journeys to and from the place wlierc you work. Or you can 
many, in which case you will have to do for your husband, and 
ciiildrea all the preparation of meals and marketing that you had 
to do for yourself, to wash and dress the children until they are able 
to wash and dress themselves, and to do ail the other things that 
belong to the occupation of wife and mother, including the acL 
ministration of most of the family income. If you add up all. the 
hours you are forced to spend in these ways, and subtract them 
from file twenty-four hours allowed you by Nature to get tiirough 
the,m in, the remainder will be your daily leisure: that is, yonr 
liberty. Historians and journalists and political orators may assure 
you that the defeat of the Armada, the cutting offof King Charles's 
head, thesubstitution of Dutch Wiliiam for^Scottish James'on the 
throne, the passing of the Married Women’s Property Acts, and 
the conquest by the Suffragettes of Votes for Women, have set you 
free; and in moments of enthusiasm roused by these assurances 
you may sing fervently that Britons never never will be slaves. But 
tliough al I these events may have done away with certain grievances 
from which you might be suffering if they had not occured, they 
have added nothing to your leisure and therefore nothing to your 
liberty. The^only Acts of Parliam.ent that have really increased 
liberty : that Is, added to- the number of minutes in which a woman^s 
time is her own, are the Factory Acts which reduced her hours of 
industrial labor, the Sunday Observance Acts which forbid com- 
mercial w^ork on every seventh day, and the Bank Holiday Acts. 

You see, then, that the common trick of speaking of liberty as if 
wc were all either free or slaves, is a foolish one. Nature does not 
allow any ot us to be wholly free. In respect of eating and drinking 
and washing and ^dressing and sleeping and the other necessary 
occasions of physical life, die most incorrigible tramp, sacrificing 
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CHtf}* ijcocncy and honesty to freedom. Is as miicli a slave for at 
leasl icn or elc'''cp lioors a day as a constimtional king, wlio lias to 
li\t an a]ri!Oft eni^rely dictated life. An enslaved negi’ess v/ko lias 
s;ix ’lorir.'i a ilti} lo lierself has more liberty than a 'Tree” ’white 
V t i’ \ in V !i^ 3 oni> three The white woman is free to go on strike, 
arni the ricgress is not: but the iiegress can console herself by lier 
Ircedom io comroil suicide (fundamentally mncli the same thing), 
and b,v pitying the Englishwoman because, having so much less 
. liberty, s,Iic Is only poo.r while trash. 

Now in our desire for liberty we all sympatliize with the tramp, 
Our difference trom him, when we do^ differ, is that some of us 
want leisure so that we may be .able to work harder at the things 
we like than, slaves, except under the most bmtal compulsio,ii, work 
at tlic things they must do. The tramp wastes his leisure and is 
miserable: we want to employ our leisure and be happy. For leisure, 
remember, is not rest. Rest, like sleep, is compulsory. Genuine 
leisure Is freedom to do as we please, not to do nothing. 

As I write, a fierce fight between the miners and the mine-owners 
has culminated in the increase of die miners’ daily working hours 
tVoni seven to eight. It is said that the miners want a seven :.lio.urSv ■ 

■ working day. This is the wrong way to put it. What the miners want 
' is not seven hours mining but seventeen hours off, out of which 
Mature will take at least ten for her occasions, and locomotion 
another. Thus the miner, by rigidiy economizing his time, cutting 
out all loafing, and being fortunate in the weather and ’season, ' 
might conceivably manage to have six hours of effective leisure out ■ 
of the twenty-four on the basis of seven hours earning and eleven 
hours for sleep, recreation, loafing and locomotion. And it is this 
six hours of liberty that he wants to increase. Even when the im- 
mediate object of his clamor for shorter hours of work is only a ' 
mask for his real intention of working as long as before but re- 
ceiving overtime pay (half as much again) for the last hour, his 
final object is to obtain more money to spend on his leisure. The 
pieceworker, the moment the piecework rate enables him to earn 
as much in three or four days as he has been accustomed to earn 
in a week, is as likely as not to take two or three days off instead of 
working as long as before, .for twice as much money. He wants 
leisure more than money. 

But the conclusive instance is that of property. Women desire to 
be women of property because property secures to them the maxi- 
mum of leisure. The w^oman of property need not get up at .six in 
the morning to light the fire. She need not prepare her husband’s 
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brc:ikfast nor her owp. She need not \\'asli*ur nor Ihc slop^; 
nor make the beds. She need not do the inarkttmi;. «£)! any shar- 
ping except the sort she enjoys. She iie4 d not hoi her i'norc altoio 
her children than she cares to. She need not even brush her o^vii 
hair; and if she must still eat and sleep and v ish ind v-'m's ^ 
place to place, these operations are made as luxurious as f-iossiblc. 
Site can coiint on at least twelve hours lcis?jrc c\'ery day. She may 
work harder at trying oo. new dresses, Ivantiiig, daiicing, \isiliag, 
receiving, bridge, tennis, mountain clirribing, or any other hobby 
she may ha\^, than a laborer’s wife works at her compulsory 
housekeeping; but she is doing what she likes all the time, and not 
what she must. And so, havingher fill of liberty, she is usually an 
ardent supporter of every political movement that protects her 
privilege, and a strenuous and sometimes violently abusive oppon- 
ent of every political movement that threatens to curtail her leisure 
or reduce the quantity of money at her disposal for its enjoyment. 
She, clings to .her position because it gives her the utmost possible 
liberty; and her grievance is that she finds it difficult to obtain and 
retain domestic servants because, though she offers them higher 
wages and better food and lodging and siirroimdings than they 
can secure for themselves as indiistrial employees, she also oilers 
them less freedom. Their time, as they say, is never their own 
except for occasional evenings out. Formerly women of all classes, 
from governesses to scullery maids, went into domestic service 
because the only alternative was rough work in unbearably coarse 
company, and because, with comparatively gentle dispositiojis, 
they were for the most part illiterate and ignorant. Nowadays, 
being imprisoned in schools daily for at least nine years, they are 
no longer illiterate; and there are many occupations open to them 
(for instance, in city offices) that were formerly reserved for men. 
Even in rough employment the company is not so rough as It used 
to be; besides, women of gentle nurture are no longer physically 
disabled for them by the dress and habits that made the Victorian, 
woman half an invalid. A hundred years ago a housemaid was so 
different from a herring-gutter or a ragpicker that she was for all 
business purposes an animal of another species. Today they are 
ail “young ladies” in their leisure hours; and the single fact that a 
housemaid has less leisure than an industiial employee makes it 
Impossible to obtain a housemaid who is not half imbecile in a 
factory town, and not easy to get one in a fishing port. 

It is the same with men. But do not conclude that every woman 
and every man desires freedom above all things. Some people are 
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very nufcJj afraid of it. They are so consdoiis that they cannot fend 
fbr thcinselves either indostnally or morally that they feel that the 
onl> safe condition for them is one of tutelage, in which they will 
ahvvr.ys someone to tell them not only what to do but how to 
beh.:r;c. Women of this kind seek domestic service, and mea 
service, not in spite of the forfeiture of their freedom but 
because of it. Were it not for this factor in the problem it would be 
iiarder to get doniesdc servants and soldiers than it is. Y&t the ideal 
oi‘ liie servant and soldier is not continual tutelage and service: it 
is liilclage relieved by an occasional spree. They both want to be as 
free as tliey dare. Again, the very last thing the ordinary industrial 
male worker wants is to have to think about his work. That is the 
manager’s job. What he wants to think about Is his play. For Its 
sake he wants his worktime to be as short, and his playtime as long, 
as he can afibrd. Women, from domestic necessity and habit, •are 
more accustomed to think about their work than men; for a house- •' 
w.ife must both work and manage; but she also is glad when her 
; work is over. 

. "The great problem of the dis'tribution of the national income thus 
• . beconnes also a problem of the distribution of necessary work .and 
the.. distribution of leisure or liberty. And this leisure or libertyis 
.what we all desire: it is the sphere of romance and infinite possi- ' 

. „,bilities, whilst worktime is the sphere, of cut and dried compulsory : 
reality. All the Inventions and expedients by which labor is made 
more productive are hailed with enthusiasm, and called progress,- 
because they make more liberty possible for us. Unfortunately, we^ 
distribute the leisure gained by the invention of the machines in 
the most absurd way that can be conceived. Take your woman of 
property whom we have just discussed, with her fifteen hours 
leisure out of the tweiityfour. How does she obtain that leisure? 
Not by inventing anything, but by owning machines invented by 
somebody else and keeping the leisure they produce ail to herself, 
leaving those who actually work the machines with no more leisure 
than they had before. Do not blame her: she cannot help herself, 
poor lady! that is Capitalistlaw. 

Look at it in the broader case of the whole nation. Modem 
niethods of production enable each person in the nation to produce 
much more than they need consume to keep themselves alive and 
reproduce themselves. That means that modern methods produce 
iiot^only a national fund of wealth but a national fund of leisure 
or liberty. Now just as you can distribute the wealth so as to make 
a few people monstrously rich whilst leaving all the rest as poor as 
VOL. II ct 
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Ivtbrc* you can dktribjte the leisure in sucli a ■\\ay‘ as fo niwke a 
few people free for fifteen hours a day whilst the nrd. remain its 
they were, with barely lour hours to dispose of as they And 

thi*^ is exactly what me institution of private proijtrfy \vhi done, 
and why a deomnd for its abolition ami foi ihc cyirJ i/araaiimi 
of the national leisure or liberty among ihe whole pom laticii lias 
aiT'^eri under the banntT of Socialism. 

I.ei iis try to make a rougli picliire of what w'oiiW liayipcn if 
kisiire, and consequeotly productive work, were equally disirh 
btricd. Let: us pretend that if we all worked four hours ii day foi 
Ihirlyfivc years each of us could live as weii as persons w ilfi rit least 
a llioiisand a year do now, .Let us assiinie that this stale 4}f things 
has been establishedby general a greemeni, involving a com promise 
between, the people who want to work only two hours and live 
on a :livc-liundred-a- 3 /eai* scale and those who. want to work four 
hours and live twice as expensively ! 

The difhculty then arises that some kinds of work will not lit 
themselves into instalments of four hours a day. Suppose you are 
married, for example. Tf- your husband is in business there is no 
trouble for him. He does every day what he now' does on. Saterday : 
that is, begins at nine and knocks off at one. But what about your 
work? The most important work in the world is that of bearing 
and rearing children; for without that the human, race would 
presently be extinct. All women’s privileges arc based on that fact, 
Now a woman cannofbe pregnant for f our hours^a day, and norma! 
for the rest of it. Nor can she nurse her infant for four hours and 
neglect it until nine next morning. It is true that pregnancy docs not 
involve complete and continuous disablement from every other 
productive activity: indeed, no fact is better established by experi- 
ence than that ...any .-attempt to treat it as such Is morbid and 
dangerous. As.some writers inelegantly express It, it is not a whole 
time job. Nursing is much more continuously exacting, as children 
in institutions who receive only w^hat Ignorant people call neces- 
.,sary,. attention mostly die, whilst home children who are played 
with and petted and coddled and tossed and sung~to survive with 
a- dirty rag or two for clothing, and a thatched cabin with one room 
and a clay floor for habitation. 

, A four hours working day, then, does not mean that everybody 
can begin work at nine and leave off at one. Pregnancy and nursing 
arc only items in the long list of vitally important occupations that 
emmt be interrupted and resumed at the sound of a hooter. It 
is possible in a factory to keep a continuous process going by having 
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*;ix slifi, #'‘f uiH'Kcrs to succeed one another during the Cwcnlyfour 
rioLir*! H4? th-Li i,:t,ch shift works no more than four hours; but a 
hcinij a ho:r:c as well as a workplace, caimoi: accommodate 
cfvws. Even if wc built warships big enough to hold 5000 and 
c.'J'ry iV'fod tor lhc:n, tlic shifts could not retire from Jutland battles 
ai 111 / ciT'i <‘f cath spell of four hours. Nor is such leisure as Is 
nosoble on board ship the eqaivaient of shore leisure, as the 
leisured |.asscni,er 'i, with their silly deck games, and their agonized 
%c iir pc rules lb 'ind aft for exercise know only too well. 

Thci3 llicre arc liic jobs that cannot be done in shifts because they 
must be done by the same person throughout with a continuance 
llul sirciclit’s huuwn endurance to the utmost limit. A chemist or 
pliysicist watching an experiment, an astronomer watching an 
eclipse, a doctor or nurse watching a difficult case, a Cabinet 
niiiiistcT dealing with news from the front during a war, a farmer 
saving his hay in the face of an unfavorable- weather forecast, or' a. 
body of scavengers clearing away a snowfall, niiist go on if neces- 
sary until they drop, four hours or no four hours. HandeFs way of 
composing on oratorio was to work- at it night and day until it was 
finished, keeping himself awake as best he--might. Explorers are 
lucky if they do not die of exhaustion, -as many of them have, from 
prolonged effort and endurance. 

A four hour working day therefore, though, just as feasible as m 
eiglit hour day is now, or the five day week which is the latest cry. 
Is In practice only a basis of calculation'. 'In factory and office work, 
and cognate occupations out of doors, it' can 'be carried out liter- 
ally. It may mean short and frequent holidays or long and rare ones. 

I do not know what happens to you in this respect; but in my own 
case, in spite of the most fervent resolutions to order my wD,rk more 
sensibly, and of the .fact that an author’s work, can as a rule quite, 
well be divided Into limited daily periods, I am usually obliged to 
work myself to the verge of a complete standstill and then go away 
for many weeks to recuperate. Eight or nine months overwork, 
and three or four months change and overleisure, is very common 
among professional persons. 

Then there is a vital difference between routine work and what is 
called creative or original work. When you hear of a man achieving 
eminence by workIn.g sixteen hours a day for thirty years, you may 
admire that appareo,tly unnatural feat; but you must not conclude 
that he has any other sort of ability: 'in fact you may quite safely 
put him down as quite incapable of doing anything that has not 
been done before, and doing it in the old way. He never has to think 
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invent. To him today's work Is a repetition of yesterday ’I'l work. 
Compare him, for example, with Napoleon. If you are irilcrcstcii 
ill the lives of such people you are probably tired of hearing Iiciw 
Hapfileon could keep on working with fierce energy long after all 
the R^embers of liis council were so exhausted that they could not 
even pretend to keep awake. But 11* you study the less often quoted 
iiieiiioirs of Ms secretary Boiirrlcniic you will learn that Napoleon 
often rnoodled about for a week at a time doing nothing but play 
witli children or read trash or waste Ills time liciplessly. During iiis 
enforced leisure in St Helena, which he enjoyed so little that he 
probably often exclaimed, after Cowper’s Selkirk, "'Better live in 
the midst of alarms than reign in tliis honible place”, he was asked 
how long a general lasted. He replied, ""Six years”. An American 
president is not expected to last more than four years. In England, 
where there is no law to prevent a worn-out dotard from being 
Frline Minister, even so imposing a parliamentary figure as Glad- 
stone had to be practically superannuiited when he tried to con- 
tinue into the eighteen-nineties the commanding activities which 
had exhausted him in. the seventies. To descend to more coiiim.oii* 
place instances you cannot make an accountant work as long as a 
bookkeeper, nor a historian as continuously, as a scrivener or 
typist, though they are performing the same arithmetical and 
manual operations. One will be tired out In three hours; the other 
can do eight without turning a hair with the help of a snack or a 
cup of tea to relieve her boredom occasionally. In the face of such 
differences you cannot distribute work equally and uniformly In 
quantities measures by time. What you can do is to give the workers 
on the whole, equal leisure, bearing in mind that rest and recupera- 
tion are not leisure, and that, periods of necessary recuperation in 
idleness must be counted as;work, and often very Irksome work, to 
those who have been prostrated by extraordinary efforts excessively 
.prolonged. , ■ 

The long and short of it is .that freedom witli a large F, general 
md complete, has no place in nature. In practice the questions that 
arise in its name are, first, how much leisure can we afford to allow 
ourselves? and second, how far can w^e be permitted to do what we 
like when w^e are at leisure? For instance, may we hunt stags on 
Dartmoor? Some of us, say no; and if our opinion becomes law, 
the liberty of the Dartmoor Hunt will be curtailed to t.liat extent. 
May we play golf on Sundays during church hours? Queen Eliza- 
beth would not only have said no, but made churchgoing com- 
pulsory, and therebyhavemadeSunday a half-holiday Instead of a 
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ivliolc one. Nowadays we enjoy the liberty of Sunday golf. Under 
Cf ill les Ik on tlie other hand, women were not allowed to attend 
OuiA:r iiuj:tin|.s and ere flogged if they did. In fact attendance 
at any sort of religious ser\ice except that of the Church of England 
m tfij a punishable offence; and though it was not possible to enforce 
this kiw' fully against Roman Catholics and Jews, Its penalties were 
riJiiilcssly mSicled on George Fox and John Bunyan, though King 
diaries hirnself sympathized with them. It cost us a revolution to 
tUablish comparative “liberty of conscience”; and we can now 
build and attend liandsoiiie temples of The Church of CMst 
Scientist, and form fantastic Separatist sects by the score if it 
pleases us. 

Oft the other hand many things that we were free to do formerly 
we may not do now. In. England ’until quite lately, as in Italy to this, 
day, when a wo,nian married, aU her property became her hus- 
band’s; and if she had the ii,l luck to marry a drunken blackguard, „ 
lie could leave her to make a home .for herself and her children^by ; 
her own work, and then co,nae back and seize everything.,- she.-, ■ 
possessed and spend it in, drink and debauchery. He could doit 
again and again., and sometimes did. Attempts to remedy, this. were ■■ 

- denounced .by happily manied pious people as attacks on. the--. 
^ sanctity of the marriage tie; and women who advocated a change - ■ 
..were called unwomanly; but at last commonsense and decency pre- ; ■ 
vailed; and in England a married woman is now so well protected 
from pi under and rapine committed by her husband that a Married 
Men’s Rights agitation has begun. 

,0’Utside the home a factory owner might and did work Httle - 
children to death with impunity, and do or leave undone anything 
he liked in his factory. Today he can no more do what he likes there 
than you can do what you like in Westminster Abbey. He is com- 
pelled by law to put up in a conspicuous place a long list of the 
things he must do and the things he may not do, whether he 'likes 
it or not. And when he is at leisure he is still subject to laws that 
restrict his freedom and impose duties and observances on Mm. 
He may not drive his motor car faster than twmty miles an hour 
(though he always does), and must drive on the left and pass on the 
right in Eogland, and drive to the right and pass on the left In 
France. In public he must wear at least some clothing, even when 
he is taking a simbath. He may not shoot wild birds or catch fish 
for sport except during certain seasons of the year; and he may not 
shoot children for sport at ail. And the liberty of women in these 
respects is limited as the liberty of menis„ 
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I need not hother you with more insiarKxs: you cun tlir'nk ni‘ 
ilOOTis for, yourself. Suffice it tliat wiilitxil. kJ^niie oicre is i.o 
and ivithout lave there is no secure leisure. In mi Ideal free 
Slate, flic citizen at leisure would find herself Ijcacicd off hy a police 
olHcer (puilu or feiruile) whenever she allerLpicd . o 
tliat ^Ifow citiz/ens considered injurious to Ihenu or cwai to 
herself: but the assumption would be that she had a most sacred 
ri^dil lo do as she pleased, however eccentric lier conduct rrdgiit 
appear, provided it was not iiilschicvoiis. it is the conir* jy assomp- 
iioii llial she must not do anything that she Is not cxprcssl}' kcenred 
to do, like a child who must come to. its mollicr and ask leave to 
do anythirig that is not in the daily rootliie, that desiroys iibertv. 
Ilierels m British haoiaii nature, and f aaresa)' in hiimaii rtature in 
gciieral, a very strong vein of pure inhibiilveness. Never forget the 
children in^Funch, w^'ho, discussing how lo aoiiise theinseives, 
decided lo find out what the baby was doing and tell it it rnustoL 
Forbiddaiice is an exercise of power; and we all have a will to 
personal power which conflicts with the will to social freedom. It 
is right that it should be jealously resisted wlien, it leads to acts of 
Irresponsible tyranny. But when ail is said, the people who shout 
for freedom without understanding its limitations, and call 
Socialism or any other^ advance In civilization slavery because it ' 
involvp iievv Jaws as well as nev/ liberties, are as obstructive to the 
extension oi leisure and liberty as the more numerous victims of 
the liihibllion Complex who, ii they could, would handcuff every** 
body rather than faceAhe risk of having their noses punched by 
somebody. 

■ 70 

■ ■ ' . . RENT.. OF ABILITY 

Havino cleared up ^the Liberty question by a digression (which 
iBiiSt have been a relief) from the contemplation of capital ruiininig 
away^wiih us, perhaps another digression on the equally confused 
question of the differences... in ability betw^een one person and 
anothei may not be out of place; tor the same people who are in a 
contmuai scare about losing the liberty which they have mostly 
not got are usually much troubled about these differences. Years 
ago I wrote a small book entitled Socialism 'and Superior Brains 
which I need not repeat here, as it is still accessible. It was a reply 
to the late William Hurreli Mailock, who took it as a matter of 
course, apparently, that the proper use of cleverness in this world 
M to take advantage of stupid people to obtain a larger share than 
they of the nation’s income. Rascally as this notion is, it is too 
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ro-Tifiion to !:€ i ignored. The proper social use of brains is to increase 
die anurjtii of Health to be divided, not to grab aminfeir share of 
it: and one of the most difficuit of our police probknis is to pre- 
renl tlii"’ grahhliie, Ivcause it is a principle of Capitalism tliat 
everyone shah usc^’not only her land and capital, but her cuiming, 
iO obl'ain as niucii money for herself as possible. Capitalism indeed 
cor-rpels her to do so by making no other provision for the clever 
tine'” I fuiii vvhat they can make out of their cleverness. 

f.el us begin by taking the examples v^hich delight and dazzle 
m: lliiii is, the possessors of some lucrative personal talent. A iady 
wiili a wonderful, voice can hire a concert room to sing in, and 
admit nobody who does not pay her. A gentieman. able to paint a 
popular picture ca.fi hang it in a gallery with a turnstile at the door, 
passable only on payment. A sturgeon who has mastered a danger- 
ous operation can say to his patient, in effect, “Your money or 
your life’k Giants, midgets, Siamese twins, and two-headed singers 
exhibit themselves for money as monsters. Attractive ladies receive 
presents enough to make them richer than their plainer or more 
scrupulous neighbors. So do fascinating male dancing partners. 
Popular actresses sometimes insist on being pampered and allowed 
to commit all sorts of follies and extravagances on the ground that 
they cannot keep up their peculiar charm without them; and the 
public countenances their exactions fondly. 

’These cases need not worry os. They are very scarce: indeed if 
they became common their power to enrich would vanish. They 
do not confer either industrial power or political privilege. The 
world is not ruled by prima donnas and painters, two-headed 
nightingales and surgical baronets, as it is by financiers and in- 
dustrial organizers. Geniuses and monsters may make a great 
deal of money; but they have to work for it. I myself, through the 
accident of a lucrative talent, have sometimes made more than a 
hundred times as much money In a year as my father ever did; but 
he, as an employer, had more power over the lives of others than 
!. A practical political career would stop my professional career at 
once. It is true that I or any other possessor of a lucrative talent or 
charm can buy land and industrial incomes with our spare money, 
and thus become landlords and capitalists. But if that resource 
were cut off, by Socialism or any other change in the general con- 
stitution of society, I doubt whether anyone would grudge us our . 
extra spending money. An attempt by the Government to tax it so 
as to reduce us to the level of ordinary mortals would probably be 
highly unpopular, because the pleasure we give is delightful and 
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widespread, whilst the harm we do our conceit and nmirjirns 
and jealousies and spoiltness is n^irrowiy limited to llic imfort unaU: 
few who arc in personal contact with us. A prinia donna vvflii a 
rope of pearls tea feet long and a coronet of IColiiiioon“s docs not 
make life any worse for the girl with a string of beads who, loy 
buying a live shifliog ticket, helps to pay for tbe pearls: slic makch 
it better by enchanting it 

Bcsitics, we know by our own experience, not only of prioia 
donnas but of commercial millionaires, that regular daily persona! 
expenditure cannot be carried beyond that of the richest class to 
'foe found in the community. Persons richer than that, like CLcll 
Rhodes, Andrew Carnegie, and Alfred Nobel, the inventor of 
dynajiiite (to name only the dead), cannot spend their incomes, and 
are forced to give away money in millions for galleries and 
nniiseiims which they fill with magnificent coilections and then 
leave to the public, or for universities, or churches, or prizes, or 
scholarships, or any sort of public object that appeals to tliein. If 
ecpiality of mcome were general, a freak income here and there 
would not enable its possessor to live differently from the rest. A 
popular soprano might be able to fill the Albert Hal! for 100 nights 
in succession at a guinea a head for admission; but she could not 
obtain a lady^s maid unless ladles’ maids were a social lostitution. 

' ^Nor could she leave a farthing to her children unless inheritance ■ 
were a social institution, nor buy an unearned and as yet unpro** 
duced Income for them unless Capitalism were a social institution. 
Thus, though it is always, quite easy for. a Government to, check- : 
mate any attempt of an individual to become richer than her 
neighbors by siipertaxing her or directly prohibiting her methods, 
il is unlikely that it will ever be worth while to do so where the 
method is the exercise of a popular pe,rsonai talent . 

But when we come to that particular talent which makes its 
money out of the exercise of otlier people’s talents, the case be- 
comes gravely different. To allow Cleopatra to make money out 
of her charms is one thing: to allow a trader to become enormously 
rich by engaging five hundred Cieopatras at ten pounds a week or 
tes, and hiring them out at ten pounds a day or more, is quite 
tnother. We may forgive a burglar in our admiration of his skill 
and neiv^e; but for the fence who makes money by purchasing the 
burglar’s booty at a tenth of its value It is impossible to fee! any 
sympathy. When we come to reputable women and honest men we 
find that they are exploited In the same way. Civilization makes 
matters worse in this respect, because civilization means division 
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df lah ir. Rciiiembcr the pin makers and pin machines. In a primi- 
tive- condition of society the maker of an article saves the money 
10 buy the materials, selects them, purchases them, aod, having 
iniide the article out of these materials, sells it to the user or coii- 
suiTiciv To-day the raising of the money to buy the materials is a 
^ieparate business; the selection and purchasing is another separate 
business; the inakiog Is divided between several workers or else 
done by a machine tended by a young person; and the marketing 
is yet another separate business. Indeed it is much more com- 
plicated than that, because the separate businesses of buying 
materials and marketing products are themselves divided into 
several, separate business; so that between the origin of the product 
in raw material from the hand of Nature and its final sale across 
the counter to you there may be dozens of middlemen, of whom 
you complain because, they each take a toll which raises the price 
to you, and it is impossible for you to find out bow many of them 
are really necessary agents in the process and how many me, re 
„ intercepters and parasites. 

The same compiicatio,n is found in that large part of the .wo.rld^'s 
work which consists, not in making things, but in service. The 
wwan who once took the wool that her husband had just shorn 
from.their sheep, and with her own hands transformed it into a , 

■garment and sold it to the wearer, or clothed her family with it, is : 

now replaced by a fin,ancier, a shipper, a woolbroker, a weaving 
mill, a wholesaler, a shopkeeper, a shop assistant, and Heaven 
knows how many others besides, each able to do her own bit of 
the process but ignorant of the other bits, and unable to do even 
her own bit until all the odiers are doing their bits at the same time. 
Any one of them without the others would be like an artillery man 
without a cannon or a shop assistant with nothing to sell 
Now if you go through al! these indispensable parties to any in- 
dustry or 'service, you will come on our question of exceptional 
ability in its most pressing and dangerous form. You will find, for 
instance, that whereas any ablebodied norma! woman can be 
trainee! to become a competent shop assistant, or a shorthand 
typist and operator of a calculating machine (arithmetic is done 
by machines nowadays), or a .factory hand, or a teacher, hardly 
five out of every hundred can manage a business or administer an 
estate or handle a large capital. The number of persons who can 
do what they are told Is always greatly in excess of the number 
who can tell others what to do. If an educated woman asks for 
more than four or five pounds a week in business, nobody asks 
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rtlicilicr she k a good woniaii or a bad one: the iiitv^Ahn i'., *n 
. ..ihero a post for .her in .which she wi,ll. lia..vc.io make decisions, and 
if so, can she be trusted to make them» If the afiS'A'er is }/es. die vdll 
!'X^ paid more than a lining wage: if not, no. 

Even when tliere is no room for origin? « decLsions, am! there ^ 
nothing to do hot keep other people hard ui their aHolted work, 
rmd mamtain discipline generally, llie ability to do lids b an cx- 
cijpdcnai gift and has a special value. It may be notlilng more 
admirable dian the result of a combiiiaiioii c?f hrulc energy vrkit 
an. iinarnlable indifference to the feelings oJ'ollicis; hiif its valiit h 
iinqiiestlonable: It makes its possessor a forcwoipan or foreman 
in li factory, a wardress In a prison, a matron in an institution, a 
sergeant Jo the army, a mistress in a sciioof and Oie like. Both the 
managing people and the mere disciplinarians may be, and often 
are, heaniJy detested; but they are so necessary that any body of 
ordinary persons left without what they caii superiors, will iin» 
riie-dialely elect them. A crew of pirates, subject to no laws except 
the laws of nature, will elect a boatswain to order them about and 
ti captain to lead them and navigate the ship, though the one may 
■ be tlie most insufferable bully and the other the most tyrannical 
scoundrel oa board. la the revoitil: ionary army of Napoleon an 
expeditloiia.ry troop of dragoons, commanded by an officer who 
became terrified and shammed illness, insisted on the youngest of 
their number, a boy of sixteen, taking comiiiand, because lie was 
an aristocrat, and they w^ere accustomed to make aristocrats think 
for them, lie afterwards became General Marbot: you will find the 
inddent recorded in his memoirs. Every woman knows that the 
most strongminded woman in the house can set up a domestic 
tyranny which is sometimes a reign of terror. Without directors 
most of us w^ould be like riderless horses in a crowded street. The 
philoFKipher Herbert Spencer, though a very clever man, had the 
amiable trait In his character of an intense dislike to coercion. He 
could not bring himself even to coerce Ills horse; and the result was 
tiiat he had to sell it and go on foot, because the horse, iincoerced, 
could do nothing but stop and graze. Tolstoy, equally a professed 
humanitarian, tamed and managed the wildest horses; but he did 
It by the usual method of making things unpleasant for the horse 
until it obeyed him.. ' 

Elowever, horses and human beings are alike in that they very 
seldom object to be directed: they are usually only too glad to be , 
saved the trouble of thinking and planning for themselves. Un- ' 
governable people are the exception and not the rule. When 
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aiithoritv is abused aii.d subordination made hnmillati'fig, both arc 
r-:a:rttid; and anyiliing fiom a mutiny to a revolution may ensue; 
i?iii iiicrc k no instance on record of a beneficially and lactiully 
cxcrcisrxl aoihoril) provoking any reaction. Our mental laziness 
i-:* a faiiranice of our docility: the mother who says *"How dare you 
yi) r;i;i without asking itiy leave?**^ presently finds herself exclaiming 
"‘Win/ Clint 5.a'>a think for yourself instead of running to me for 
cver^’thing?” But she would be greatly astonished if a rude motor 
uir mumheimer said to her ‘^Why cant you make a car for your- 
self insicud of riirming to me for it?’’ 

i am myself by profession what is called an original thinker, my 
business "being to question and lest all the established creeds and 
codes to see how far they are still valid and how far worn out or 
superseded, and even to draft new creeds and codes. But creeds 
and codes are only two out of the hundreds of useful articles that 
make for a good life. Ail the other articles 1 have to take as they 
are offered to me on the authority of those who understand them; 
so that tlioogli many peopie'who.carmot'bear to have an established 
creed or code questioned regard me as- a dangerous revolutionary 
and a most insubordinate fellow, I have to be in most .matters as., 
docile a creature as you could desire to meet. When^a railway 
porter directs me to number ten' platform I do not strike him to 
earth witli a shout of *‘Down with tyranny!” and rush violently to 
number one platform. I accept his direction .'because I want to be 
directed, and want to get into the right train. -No doubt if the porter 
bullied and abused me, and I, after submitting to this, found that 
my train really started from number. seven platform and that the 
number ten train landed me in Portsmouth when my proper 
destination was Birmingham, I should, rise up against that porter 
and do what I could to contrive :.his downfall; but if he had been 
reasonably civil and had directed me- aright I should rally to his 
defence if .any attempt, were made to-depose him. I have to be 
hoiisekept-for, nursed, doctored, and generally treated like a child 
in all sorts of situations in which I do not know wdiat to do; and 
far from resenting such tutelage I am only too glad to avail myself 
of it. The first time I was ever in one of those electric lifts which the 
passengers work for themselves instead of being taken up and 
down by a conductor pulling at a rope, I almost cried, and was im* 
riienscly relieved when I stepped out alive. 

You may think I am wandering from our point; but I know too 
well by experience that there is likely to be at the back of your mind 
a notion that it is in our nature to resent authority and subordin- 
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atioii as such, and that only m iitipopolar and stern coercion cun 
maintain them. Have I not indeed just been impressing on you that 
the miseries of the world today are due in gi’eat part lo our objec- 
tion^ not merely to bad government but to being governed at ail? 
But you rniist distinguish. It is true that we dislike being iotefered 
and want to do as we like when wc know what to do, or think 
\^e know. But when there is something that obviously must be 
done, and only live in every hundred of us know how to do it, then 
tl'ie odd ninetyfive will not merely be led by the five: they will 
clamor to be led, and will, if necessary, kill anyone who obstructs 
the leaders. That is why it is so easy for ambitious iiunibiigs to get 
accepted as leaders. No doubt competent leadership may be made 
unpopular by bad manners and pretension to general superiority; 
and siibordiiiatioii may be made intolerable by iiuniiliation. 
Leaders who produce these results should be ruthlessly cashiered, 
no matter how competent they are in other respects, because they 
■ destroy self-respect and happiness, and create a dangerous resent-', 

. iiien,t co,mpiex which .reduces the competence and upsets ■ the ' 
tempers of those w'hom they lead. But you may take it as certain 
.that, autho.rlty and subordination in themselves are .never un- ■ 
:,popula:r,, and. can be trusted to re-establish, themselves after the.," 
most violent social convulsion. What is to be feared is less their 
overthrow than the idolization of those who exercise authority 
successfully. Nelson was idolized by liis seamen; Lenin was buried 
as a saint by revolutionary Russia; Signor Mussolini is adored in 
Italy as The Leader (11 Diice); but no anarchist preaching resistance 
to authority as such has ever been popular or ever will be. 

Now it Is urdbrtunately one of the worst vices of the Capitalist 
system that it destroys the social equality that is indispensable to 
natural authority and subordination. The very word subordin- 
ation, which is properly co-ordination, betrays this perversion. 
Under it directing abOity is sold in the market like fish; and, like 
sturgeon, it is dear because it is scarce. By paying the director more 
than the directee it creates a difference of class betw^een them; and 
the difference of class immediately changes a direction or com- 
mand w^hich naturally would not only not be resented but desired 
and begged for, into an assertion of class superiority which is 
fiercely resented. “Who are you that you should order me about? 

I am as good as you”, is an outburst that never occurs when 
Colonel Smith gives an order to Lieutenant the Duke of Ten- 
counties. But It very often rises to the lips of Mrs HicM (though 
she may leave it unspoken out of natural politeness or fear of con-* 
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sequences), wlio lives in a slum, when she receives from Mrs 
iifinlingdoR Howard, who lives in a square, an order, however 
Iieipful to her, given in a manner which emphasizes, and Is meant 
to emphasize, the lady’s conviction that Mrs Hicks Is an inferior 
sort of aniiiiaL And Mrs Howard sometimes feels, when Lady 
Bililonhani refuses to know her, that Lord Billionliam’s rank Is but 
the guinea’s stamp: her man Huntingdon’s the gowd for a’ that. 
Nothing w'OiiM please her better than to -take her superincomed 
neighbor down a peg. Whereas if Mrs Hicks and Mrs Huntingdon 
Howard and Lady Billionham all had equal incomes, and their 
cblidren could Intermarry without derogation, they would never 
dream of quarrelling because they (or their husbands) could tell 
one another what to do when they did not know themselves. To be 
told wiiat to do is to escape responsibility for its consequences; 
and those who fear any ' dislike of such telling between equals know 
little of human nature. 

The worst of it is that Capitalism produces a class of persons so ' 
degraded by their miserable circumstances that they are incapable . 
of responding to an order civilly given, and have to be fiercely 
scolded or cursed and kicked before any work can be got out of 
them; and these poor wretches in turn produce a class of slave- 
drivers who know no other methods of maintaining discipline. The 
only remedy Is not to produce, such people. They are abortions 
: produced by poverty, and will disappear with it. 

' Reluctance to command is a more serious difficulty. When a 
couple of soldiers are sent on any duty one of them must be made 
a corporal for the occasion, as there must be someone to make the 
decisions and be responsible for them. Usually both men object: 
each tiying to shove the burden on to the other. When they differ 
in this respect the Platonic rule is to choose the reluctant man, as 
Ihe probability is that the ambitious one is a conceited fool who 
does not feel the responsibility because he does not understand it. 
This kind of reluctance cannot be overcome by extra pay. It may 
be overcome by simple coercion, as in the case of common jurors. 

If you are a direct ratepayer you may find yourself at any moment 
smnmoiicd to serve on a jury and make decisions involving the 
disgrace or vindication, the imprisonment or freedom,' the life or 
death of your fellow-a'catures, as well as to maintain the rights of 
the jury against the continual tendency of the Bench to dictate its 
decisions. You are not paid to do this: you are forced to do it, just 
as men were formerly pressed into the navy or forced to sit in 
Parliament against their will and that of their constituents; 
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Brt tboagh in the laat resort coercion rooieins uvaiLibk. as n 
,ri,iea,Q,s of compelling citizens to undertake* diiiics Mhkh they 
shrink, it is foanci fa practice that Illness ^br special kind* ol { 
carries with It a desire to exercise it, even at serious aadcTfal dis* 
adviintages. Mozart could have made niiicli more money as a vaki 
than he did as the gi-eatest composer of his time, and indeed one 
of the greatest coiriposers of all time; nevertheless he chose to be 
a composer and not a valet. He knew that lie would be a bad valet, 
and believed that he could be a good composer; and this octweighed 
all money considerations wdtii him. When "Napoleon was a sub- 
aiterri lie was by no means a success. When Nelson was a captain 
tic was found so imsatisfactory that he was left without a ship on 
half pay for several years. But Napoleon was a great general and 
Nelson a great admiral; and I have not the smallest doubt, nor 
probably have you, that if Napoleon and Nelsonhad been forced to 
choose between being respectively a druourier boy and a cabin boy 
and being a general and an admiral for the same money, they would 
have chosen the job in which their genius had full scope. They 
would even have accepted less money if they could have secured 
their proper job in no other way. Have we not already noted, In 
Chapter 6, how the capitalist system leaves men of extraordinary 
and beneficlent talent poor whilst making nonentides and greedy 
^ money hunters absurdly rich? 

■ , Let us therefore dismiss the fear that persons of exceptional ability 
need special Inducements to exercise that ability to the utmost. 
Experience proves that even the most severe discouragements and 
punishments cannot restrain them from trying to do so. Let us 
return to the real social problem: that of preventing them from 
taking advantage of the vital necessity and relative scarcity of 
certain kinds of ability to extort excessive Incomes. 

In socialized services no difficulty arises. The civil servant, the 
judge, the navy captain, the field marshal, the archbishop, how- 
ever extraordinarily able, gets no more than any routineer of his 
rank and seniority. A real gentleman Is not supposed to sell himself 
to the highest bidder: he asks his country for a sufficient provision 
and a dignified position in return for the best work he can do for it. 
A real lady can say no less. But in capitalist commerce they are 
both forced to be cads: that is, to hold up to ransom those to whom 
their services are Indispensable, and become rich at their expense. 
Tht mere disciplinarian cannot extort very much because disciplin- 
' arians of one sort or another are not very scarce. But the organizer 
and financier is in a strong position. The owner of a, big business, ' 
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if lij\’ ciTtployees ask for anything more than a subsistence wxge as 
ilicir s'lutre of its prodiict, can always say "‘Well, if yon are riol 
take the business and work it yourself without me”. This 
they arc unable to do. The Trade Union to 'which Ms employees 
!x*lons may be templed to take him at his word; but it soon finds 
iriclf tuiabic to carry on, that sort of management not being its 
]vl% Me says in. effects and often in so many words, "'You cannot 
il43 u iliioui me; so you must work on my terms”. They reply with 
perfect truth ''Neither can you do without us: let us see you organ- 
ize wiilioiit any workers to organize”. But he beats them; and the 
reason is not that lie can do without them any more than they can, 
do without him (or her), but that his bargain for the use of his 
ability is not really made with them but with the landlords whose 
laud fie is using and the capitalists who have lent him the capital 
for his enterprise. It is to them that he can say unanswerably “You 
cannot do without me”. They may say “Yes we can. We can tell 
the workers that unless they give up everything they can make out 
of our land and capital to us except what is enougli to keep them 
alive and renews themselves from generation to generation they 
shall starve; because they cannot produce without land and capital, 
and w^e own all there is available of both.” “That Is true” retorts 
the able organizer and financier; “but please to remember that 
without an elaborate scientific organization of their labor they can 
produce no more than a mob of allotment holders, or of serfs on 
a tenth century manor, whereas if I organize them for you in- 
dustrially and financiaiiy I can multiply their product a thousand- 
fold. Even if you iia.ve to pay me a large share of the increase due 
to my ability you are still far richer than If you did without me.” 
And to this there is no reply, in this way there arises under Capitalism 
not only a rent of land and a rent of capital (called interest), but a 
rent of ability (called profit); and just as in order to secure equality 
of income it becomes necessary to nationalize land and capital, so 
it becomes necessary to nationalize ability. We already do this in 
part by taxing profits. But we do it completely only when, as in the 
public services, we give it direct national or municipal employment. 
Note that rent of ability Is a form of rent of labor. Rent is a word 
that it is very necessary to understand, and that very few people 
do u'nderstaB,d: they think it is only what they have to pay to their 
landlord. But technically rent is a price that arises w'-henever there 
are differences in the yield of any particular source of wealth. 
When there is a natural difference betw^een the yield of one field 
and another, or one coal-mine and another, or between the advan- 
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tagcs of one building site and anotlier, people wiii p:- 


^ ,iay more for 

the belter than for the worse; and that extra price i.s rciit. Similarly, 
when there is a difference between the business ability of one 
person and another, the price ofthatc'iUbrtncc is rent, cannot 
abolish rent, because you cannot aboiish tiic natural difference 
batwem one cornfield and another, one coal-field and another, or 
one persion and another; but you can nationalize it by nationalizing 
the land, the mines, and the labor of the country either directly or 
by national appropriation of their product by taxation, as to which 
latter method, as we have seen, there are limits. Until this is done, 
rein of ability in profiteering will make its possessors rich enough 
to make their children idle landlords and capitalists and destroy 
economic equality. Great astronomers, chemi.sts, mathematicians, 
physicists, philosophers, explorers, discoverers, teachers, preachers 
sociologists, and saints may be so poor that their wives are worn- 
out in a constant struggle to keep up appearances and make both 
ends meet; but the business organizers pile millions on miiiions 
whilst their unfortunate daughters carry about diamonds and 
.sables to advertise their parents’ riches, and drink cocktails until 
they feel so bad inside that they pay large sums to surgeons to cut 
them open and find out what is the matter with them. If you 
reproach these organizers for their inordinate gains, they tell you 
— or they would tell you if they understood their own position and 
could express it inteliigibiy— that every penny they make is made 
by making money for other people as well; that before they can 
spend a farthing on themselves they must provide rent for the land- 
lord, interest for the capitalist, and wages for the proletarian on a 
scale that wouid be impossible without them ; and that England can 
support five tim^ the number of people she could a hundred years 
ago because her industries are better organized and more amply 
financed by them and their like. This is true; but you need not be 
abashed by it; for which of us has not to provide rent for the land- 
lord. interest for the capitalist, and wages for the laborer before 
we can spend a penny on ourselves? And why should the organizer 
and financier be paid more for the exercise of his particular faculty 
than we who have to co-operate with him by the exercise of our 
particular faculties before he can produce a loaf of bread or a 
glass of milk? It is not natural necessity but the capitalist system 
that enables him to snatch more than his fellow workers from the 
welter of competitive commerce; and while this lasts we .shall have 
the financier’s daughter saying to the scavenger’s daughter “What 
would your common dirty father do without my father, who is 
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going to he made a lord?’^ and tlie scavenger’s daughter retorting 
would your gi*eedy robber of a father do if my father did 
iiot l.-ccn the streets clean for him?” Of course you have never 
heard a “lady or a yoimg person taik like that. And probably you, 
rie\'cr will They are too polite and too thoughtless to discuss their 
fathers’ positions. Besides, they never speak to one another. But if 
they did, and anytliiiig upset their tempers, their lasts words before 
they came to blows would be just those which I have imagined. If 
you doubt it, read what the capitalist papers say about Trade 
ilhionists and Socialists, and what the proletarian papers say 
about landlords and capitalists and bosses. Do you suppose that 
the charw’oman, who has worked in her own necessary way all her 
life as hard as or harder than any financier, and in the end has 
nothing to leave to her daughter but her pail and scrubbing brush, 
really believes, or ever will bel ieve, that Lady Billionham, inheriting 
' a colossal income from her father the financier, has any moral right 
to her money? Or, if your father had discovered and worked out , 
the theory of relativity, and was acknowledged throughout the 
world tO' have the gi*eatest mind since Newton’s, would you con-v 
: sider it morally satisfactory to be obliged to jump at an offer of ■ 
marriage from a Chicago pork king to enable your illustrious 
parent to have more than one presentable suit of clothes, knowing 
all the time that if It had not been for the work of men like your 
felhcr in pure science not a wheel In the whole vast machinery of 
modern production would be turning, nor a bagman be able to 
travel faster than Mai*o Polo? Privately appropriated rent, whether 
of land, capital, or ability, makes bad blood; and it is of bad blood 
that civilizations die. !hat is why it is our urgent business to see 
that Lord Billionham gets no more than Einstein, and neither of 
them more than the charwoman. You cannot equalize their 
abilities, but fortunately you can equalize their incomes. Billion- 
ham’s half-crown is as good as Einstein’s two-and-sixpence; and 
the charwoman’s thirty pennies will buy as much bread as either. 
Equalize them in that respect, and their sons and daughters will be 
intermarrlageable, which will be a very good thing for them, and 
lead to an enormous Improvement of our human stock, the quality 
of which is the most important thing in the world. 

71 

PARTY POLITICS 

You are now in possession of enough knowledge of Socialism' and ' 
Capitalism to enable you to understand what is going on in the 
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worJd industriaOy and poIiticaHy. T shai! not advise ) on (o di-wu-.s 
Urese matters with your friends. Thuj would iisieii in d .avc' 
siience and then tell the neighborhood that you are what thvj- 
imagine a Bolshevik to be. 

It is possible, however, that you nia.. ho isuercfted Ir vm-rciu 
party politics yoiirself, even to the extent of attending party meet- 
ing, applauding party candidates, canvassing for party votes, ami 
experiencing all the emotions of party enthusiasm, party loyalty, 
and party conviction that the other party and its candidate arc 
enemies of the human race. In that case I must give you a warning. 
Do not rush to the conclusion that Sociaiisin w'ii! be csuhli--hed 
by a Socialist party and opposed by an anti-Socialist party. Within 
my lifetime I have seen the Conservatives, when in opposition, 
vehemently opposing and denouncing a measure proposed by the 
Liberals, and, when they had defeated the Liberals and come into 
power, pass that very measure themselves in a rather more ad- 
vanced form. And 1 have seen the Literals do the same, and this, 
too, not in matters of no great consequences, but in such far- 
reaching social changes as Free Trade, the enfranchisement of the 
working classes, the demoCTatization of local government, and the 
buying-out of the Irish landlords. The Spanish lady in Byron’s 
poem, who, “whispTing T will ne’er consent’, consented”, was a 
model of consistency compared to our party governments. We 
have at present a Capitalist party opposed by a Labor party; but 
it is quite possible that all the legislative steps towards Socialism 
will te taken when the anti-Socialist party is in power, and pretty 
certain that at least half of them will. Wlien they are proposed by a 
Capitalist Government they wUl be opposed by the Labor Opposi- 
tion, and when they are proposed by a l,abor Government they will 
be opposed by the Capitalist Opposition, because “it is the business 
of an Opposition to oppose”. 

There is another possibility which may disappoint your expecta- 
tion. The Labor Party is growing rapidly. Twenty years ago it did 
not exist officially in Parliament. Today it is the official Opposition. 
If it continues to grow at this rate the time is not very far off when 
it will take practically complete possession of the House of 
Commons. The Conservatives and Liberals left will, even in 
coalition, be too few to constitute an effective Opposition, much 
less form a Government. But beware of assuming that the result 
will be a unanimous Home of Commons with an unopposed 
Labor Government carrying ever>'thing before it. Do not even 
assume that the Labor Party will split into two parties, one Con- 
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scrvativs and the other Progressive. That would be the happiest of 
t!;c possibilities. The danger is that it may split into half a dozen or 
ph-t'c irreconcilable groups, making parliamentary^ government 
iinpossible. That is what happened in the Long Parliament in the 
f e\ rnteenth century, when men werejust what they are now, except 
tfiat they had no telephones nor airplanes. The Long Parliament 
vas united at first by its opposition to the King. But when it cut 
oifthe King's head, it immediately became so disunited that Crom- 
well, like Signor Mussolini today, had at last to suppress its 
dissensions by military force, and rale more despotically than ever 
the king had dared. When Cromwell died, it reassembled and split 
up agaiii worse than ever, bringing about such a hopeless deadlock 
in government that there was no way out of the mess but to send 
for the dead King’s son and use him, under his father’s title, as the 
figure head of a plutocratic oligarchy exercising all the old kingly 
powers and greatly extending them. 

If six hundred Labor members were returned at the next General 
Election history might repeat itself. The Socialists, the Trade 
Unionists who are not Socialists, the Communists who are not 
Communists but only pseudo-Bolshevists, the Republicans, the 
Constitutional-Monarchists, the old Parliamentary hands who are 
pure Opportunists, and the uncompromising Idealists, to say 
nothing of the Churchmen and Anti-clericals (Episcopalians and 
Separatists), the Deists and Atheists, would come to loggerheads 
at once. As far as I can see, nothing could avert a repetition of 
the seventeenth century catastrophe, or the modem Italian and 
Sp anish ones, except a solid Socialist majority of members who 
really know what Socialism means and are prepared to subordinate 
all their traditional political and religious differences to its estab- 
lishment. Unfortunately most of the people who call themselves 
Socialists at present do not know what Socialism means, and attach 
its name to all sorts of fads and faiths and resentments and follies 
that have nothing to do with it. A Labor electoral triumph may end 
either in anotJier Cromwell or Napoleon III or Mussolini or 
General Primo de Rivera if there happens to be one at hand, or 
in the passing of power to any party that is solid enough to keep 
together and vote together, even though its solidarity be the 
solidarity of sheepish stupidity or panic-stricken retreat. Stupidity 
and cowardice never lose this advantage. You must have noticed 
among your acquaintances that the very conventional ones have 
all the same old opinions, and are quite impervious to new ones, 
whilst the unconventional ones are all over the shop with all sorts 
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of opioloiis« and disagree with and despise one anoihcr furiously. 
Tiiat is why, though all progress depend^' vn the lincoii/entiori d 
people who want to change things, they have so little inPiiCiice 
politically. They pull hard; but they do not pul! iogether; ant! they 
pull ill difTerent directions, llie people whom in your rnonienis of 
ini patience with their dullness you call, stick-in -the-niuds eillier 
pid! alt together and in the same direction (generally backwards), 
Of, more formidably still, stand together solid and foursquare, 
refusing to move in any direction. Against stupidity, said Schilier, 
the gods Ihemsches light in vain. Long before Schiller, Solorrion 
said “Let a bear robbed of her whelps meet a man, rather than a 
fool in his fGlly’L They were both right. 

Yet It is a mistake to vote for stupidity on the ground that stupid 
people do not quarrel among themselves. Within the limits of their 
conservatism they quarrel more Irreconcilably, because more un- 
reasonably, than comparatively clever people. That is w'hy we call 
them pigheaded. If six hundred of them were returned at the next 
General Election, so that they had no longer anything to fear from 
: Labor or Liberalism or any other section, it would be just as iinpos-' ■ 
sible to keep them together as if they were proletarians. In 1924 
the country was stampeded by a ridiciilous anti-Russian scare into 
returning anti-Socialists in a majority of more than two to one. 
The result was, not a very solid Government,, but a very fragment- 
ary one. It soon split up into reckless. Die.hard Coerclonists, timid 
Compromisers, cautious Opportunists, Low Church .Protestants, ..•■ 
Anglican Catholics, Protectionists from the Midlands, Free 
Traders from the ports, country gentiemen, city bosses, Imperial- 
ists, Little Englanders, innocents who think that Trade Unions 
ought to be exterminated like nests of vipers, and practical business 
men who know' that big business could, not be carried' on. without 
them, advocates of high expenditure on the fighting forces as 
.Empi,re Insurance, blind resisters of taxation as such, Iiifi.atioiii.st$,. ' 
Gold Bugs, High Tories who w'ould have Government authority 
and interference everywhere, Laisser-faire doctrinaires who would 
suffer it as nearly as possible nowhere, and Heaven knows how 
many others, all pulling the Cabinet different w’ays, paralyzing it 
and neutralizing one another, whilst the ranaway car of Capitalism 
kept rushing them into new places and dangerous situations all the 
time. 

During the first half of my owm lifetime: that Is, during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, the Conservative and Liberal 
parties were much more equally balanced than at present. Ihe 
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Clin erniiiciits were oe their good behavior because tbeir majorities 
m’cre narrow. Tlie House of Commons was then respected and 
po\unftiL With the South African war a period of large majorities 
set 111. Immediately the Home of Commons began to fall into 
somelhing very like contempt in comparison with Its previous 
standing. The majorities were so large that every Government felt 
that It could do what it liked. That quaint conscience which was 
invented by English statesmen to keep themselves honest, and 
caned by everybody Public Opinion, was overthrown as an idol, 
atiti the ignorance, forgetfulness, and follies of the electorate were 
traded on cynically until the few thinkers who read the speeches of 
the political leaders and could remember for longer than a week 
the pledges and statements they contained, were amazed and 
scandalized at the audacity with which the people were hum- 
bugged. The specific preparations for war with Germany were 
concealed, and finally, when suspicion became acute, denied; and 
when at last we fioimdered into the horror of 1914-18, which left 
the English Church disgraced, and- the great European empires ;, 
shattered into struggling Republics (the very last thing that the 
contrivers of the war intended), the wwld had lost faith in parlia- 
mentary government to such an extent that it was suspended and 
replaced by dictatorship in Italy, Spain, and Russia without pro- 
■ voklng any general democratic protest beyond a weary shrug of . 
the shoulders. The old parliamentary democrats were accom- 
plished and endless talkers; but their unreal theory that nothing 
political must be done until It was understood and demanded by a 
majority of the people (which meant in effect that nothing political 
must ever be done at ail) had disabled them as men of action; and 
when casual bodies of impatient and irresponsible proletarian men 
of action attempted to break up Capitalism without knowing how 
to do it, or appreciating the nature and necessity of government, a 
temper spread in which it was possible for Signor Mussolini to be 
made absolute managing director (Dictator or Duce) of the Italian 
nation as its savior from parliamentary impotence and democratic 
indiscipline. 

Socialism, however, cannot perish in these political storms and 
changes. Socialists have courted Democracy, and even called 
Socialism Social-Democracy to proclaim that the two are insepar- 
able. They might just as plausibly, argue that the two are incom- .. 
patible. Socialism is committed neither way. It faces Csesars and 
Soviets, Presidents and Patriarchs, British Cabinets and Italian 
Dictators or Popes, patrician oligarchs and plebeian demagogues. 
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with Its unsliiikcE dcnunistration ifm they cannot liave a sla!'>Iv? 
uml prosperous State without equality cSAnaasic. Tncy may plead 
tJiai such euoaihy Is ridiculous. That will not save then? from the 
ccffisequeii'ces of inequality. They n^iist equate or fjcrisli, Tfm 
despot who values Im head and the crowd that fca^s lor dL-cil / 
are equally concerned. I slioold call Socialisin aot .Democrallc but 
simply Catholic if that name had not been taken in a?ii so ofieii 
lay so many Churches that nobody would understand me. 



I 


THE PARTY SYSTEM 

Our Party System does not mean, as many peopJe suppose, that 
differences of opinion ahvays divide human beings into parties. 
Such differences existed ages before the Party System was ever 
dreamt of. 

What it means is tliat our monarchs, instead of choosing whom 
they please to advise them as Cabinet Ministers in ruling the realm 
(to form a Government, as we say), must choose them ail from 
whatever party has a majority in the House of Commons, however 
much they may dislike them or mistrust their ability, or however 
obvious it may be that a more talented Cabinet could be formed by 
selecting the ablest men from both parties. 

This system carries with it some quaint consequences. Not only 
must the King appoint to high offices persons whom he may 
privately regard as disastrous noodles, or whose political and 
religious principles he may abhor; the ordinary member of Parlia- 
ment and the common voter are placed in a similar predicament, 
because every vote given in the House or at a parliamentary elec- 
tion becomes a vote on the question whether the Party in office is 
to remain there or not. For instance, a Bill is introduced by the 
Government to allow women to vote at the same age as men, or to 
put a tax on bachelors, or to institute pensions for widowed 
inothers, or to build ten more battleships, or to abolish or extend 
divorce, or to raise the age for compulsory school attendance, or 
to increpe or diminish taxation, or anything else you please. Sup- 
pose this Bill is brou^t in by a Conservative Government, and 
you are a Conservative member of Parliament! You may think it a 
most detestable and mischievous Bill. But if you vote against it, 
and the Bill is thrown out, the Conservative Government will no 
longer be in a majority, or, as we say, it will no longer possess the 
confidence of the House. Therefore it must go to the King and 
resign, whereupon the King will dissolve Parliament; and there 
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V', !!! he Cicner’al FJectioit at whlcii you will have to stand agaio 
I V. Ikh vril CO you a good deal of money and perhaps end In your 
(*eiorc anything else can foe done. Now if you are a good 
Chc’i^cr '.Maine you always feel that however much you may dislike 
h‘:i! nr that Bill, yet its passing Into law would be a less evil 
f Lin rnerilirov. of the Conservative Gocernracnl;, and the 
ranhblc accession to pom-er of the Labor Party. Therefore you 
Mvailow thu Bill with a wry face, ao,d vote just as the Government 
flips tell you to. ilatly against your convictions. 

But siirpubC you arc a member of the Labor Party instead, and 
Iftiiik li'.c Bill a good one. Then you are in the same fix: you must 
xoiQ against it and against your convictions, because however 
gc3ud you may Chink the Bill, you think that a defeat of the Govern- 
meiil and a chance for the Labor Party to return to power would be 
still better. Besides, if the Bill is good, the Labor Party can bring it 
in again and pass it when Labor wins a majority. 

If you are only a voter you are caught in the same cleft stick. It 
may be plain to you that the candidate of your Party is a politiail, 
imbecile, a pompous snob, a vulgar ranter, a conceited self-seeker,', 
or anything else that you dislike, .and' his.'opponent. an honesL.: 
intelligent, public-spirited person. No matter, you .must vote for 
the Party candidate, because, if you 'do not, your. Party may 'foe;..: 
defeated, and the other Party come, into power. .And, anyhow, 
iiowever disagreeable your candidate may be personally, when he 
gets into the House he will have to vote as the Party Whips tell 
him to; so his personal qualities do not matter.. ■ 

The advantage of this system is that a . House of Commons con- 
sisting of about a dozen capable minlsters.and their opponents: 
say twenty-live effectives all told, and 590 idiots with just enough 
intelligence to walk into the lobby pointed out to them by the 
Whips and give their names at the door, 'can carry on the govern- 
ment of the country quite smoothly, when 615 independents, with 
opinions and convictions of their own, voting according to those 
opinions and convictions, would make party government impos- 
sible. it was not, however, on this ground that the party system was 
introduced, though It has a great deal to do with its maintenance. 

It was Introduced because our Dutch king William the Third, of 
glorious, pious, and immortal memory, discovered that he could 
not light the French king, Louis XIV, le Rot Sole!!, with a House 
of Commons refusing him supplies and reducing the army just as 
each member thought fit. A clever statesman of that time named 
Robert Spencer, second Ear! of Sunderland, pointed out to him 
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that if lie chose bis ministers always from tlie strongest party in the 
House of Commons* which happened just then to be tlic Whig 
party* that party would have to back him ihrough the war and 
make Its followers do the same* jost as I have described* King 
William bated the Whigs* being a strong Tory himself; and lie did 
not like Sunderlaiid's advice. But he took it, and thereby set up llie 
lk:rty System under which we arc ruled. 

Is there any practicable alternative to the Party System? Suppose, 
for instance, that there was a general revolt against being coi!]« 
pel led to vote for dummies and nincompoops, and that indc- 
pendent candidates became so popular that all party candidates 
were defeated by them, or, if you think that is going loo far, sup- 
pose independent candidates returned in such numbers that they 
could defeat any Government by casting their votes in the House 
against It, like the old Irish Nationalist Party ! Such a revolt already 
exists and always will exist. The upshot of the General Elections is 
determined, not by the voters who always vote for their party right 
or wrong, but by a floating body of independent electors who vote. / 
according to their interests and preferences, and often support one .■ 

■ .party at one election and the opposite party at the next. It Is these.; 
■/ unattached people who w,in the odd trick which decides which.:;.' 
"/party shall govern. ■ They e.ither,.know noth,ing about the. Party.'., 
.System, or snap their Angers at it and vote just as they please. It' is ' ■ 
probable that they outnumber the party voters, and return party 
members to Parliament only because, as no others are selected as 
candidates by the party organizations, there is seldom any inde- 
' pendent candidate to vote for. ■ ■ 

It is conceivable that the King might someday find himself con- 
fronted by a House of Commons in which neither party had a 
majority, the effective decision resting with members belonging to 
no party. In that case His Majesty might appeal in vain to the party 
leaders to form a Government. This situation has occurred several 
times of late in France, where it has been brought about by the 
existence in the French Chamber of so many parties that none of 
them is in a majority; so that a leader can form a Government only 
by inducing several of these parties to combine for the moment, 
and thus make what is called a Block. But this is not always easy; 
and even when it is accomplished, and the Blockmaker forms a 
Government, it is so hard to keep the Block together that nobody 
expects it to last for five years, as our party governments do: its 
lifetime is anything from a week to six months. There have been 
moments lately in France when we did not know from one day to 
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ri.iolJicr was Prime Minister there, M. Biiand, M. Herrlot, 
\f , r:iiiticvi% r)r M. Poincare, And what has happened in France 
nia^ )'w?pen here, either through an overwheLming party majority 
cai? '^ing tile party to spilt up into hostile groups and thus substitute 
! i; a T va i forties, all in a minority, for the two parties which are 
r .A’eisary lo I lie working of the Party System, or through the return 
V ' ^ Ik nigh hKlipcniLfit members to make any Party Governmeiit 
ckixmdent on fhem. You will therefore be jostiiied if you ask me 
rafl'iiT ankfoiLsi> vJitilier Parliament can not be worked on some 
other than the Party System. 

As a matter of fact in this country we have, beside the House of 
(‘omnions, parliaments all over the place. We have the great city 
C'orporations, the County Councils, the Borough Councils, the 
District Councils, and so on down to the Parish meetings in the; 
villages; and not one of them is worked on the Party System. They 
.get 0.11 quite \ve,l..l without it. If you mention this, you will be at once 
contradicted, because on many of these bodies .party feeling is 
‘intense. The members hold party meetings. The elections are fought 
on party cries. 'Votes are taken on party lines, and memb.ers of .the 
party which is in the minority are sometimes excluded from, the 
coinQi.ittee chairmanships, which are the nea.rest things to minis-. 

: teriai offices available, tlioiigh such exclusion Is, considered sharp 
p,ractlce if pushed too far.. But all this does not Involve the Party - 
♦System any mo.re than, a pot .of jam and a pound of flour constitute 
a roly-poly piidc!i.iig. There is no Prime Minister and no Cabinet. .. 
The King does not medd.le in the business: he does not send for the ' 
^ iiio,st pro.iiiiiient men and ask them to form a Government. There 
Is no Government in the House of Commons sense of the word, 
though the city or county is nevertheless governed, and often 
governed with an efficiency which puts the House of Commons to 
shame. Every member can vote as he thinks best without the 
slightest risk of throwing his party out of power and bringing on a 
General Election. If a motion is defeated, nobody resigns: if it is 
carried, nobody’s position is changed. Things are not done in that 
very puzzling way. 

The way they are done is simple enough. The Council is elected 
for three years; and until the three years are up there can be no* 
genera! election. Its business is conducted by committees: Public- 
Health Committees, Electric Lighting Committees, Finance Com- 
mittees, and so forth. These committees meet separately, and set 
forth their conclusions as to what the Council ought to do im their 
departments in a series of resolutions. When the whole Council 
VOL. II D 
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riiectK, these ^triags of resolutions are broisgiit up es the rcpoi is of 
the Commitlees, and are confirmed or ixiected or tonended hy ihe 
general vote, Man,y of our Labor members of tfic of Gono 

nions h:v,c served their parliamentary apprcnticcsiup on locrd 
bodies under this straightforward system. 

The two syslems, though widely diHLrcnt today, spririy from ilic 
same root. Before Sunderland prompted Wiiliam II! to iriti“oiiifce 
JiL Pdi ty Svstem the king used to appoint v hicli 

were dien all called cabinets, to deal with ihc different departments 
of government. These cabinets were committees of his Council; 
and in this stage they were the model of the municipal comniiitces 
.1 ha\’e just described. The secretaries of the cabinets, called Secre* 
taries of State, met to concert their activities. The activities thus 
concerted formed their policy; and they themselves, being all 
cabinet ministers, came to be called THE Cabinet, after which the 
word was no longer applied to other bodie55. In, politics it now 
means nothing else, the old cabinets being called Offices (Home 
Office, War Office, Foreign Office, etc.), Boards, Chancer ies, Treas*- 
lines, or any thing except cabinets. . , 

The rigidity of the Party System, as we have seen, depends on the 
convention that whenever the Government is defeated on a division 
in the House, it must ‘^appeal to the country"': that is, the Cabinet , 
Ministers must resign their offices, and the King dissolve the Parlia-’ 
ment and have a new one elected. But this leads to such absurd 
consequences when the question at Issue is unimportant and the 
vote taken when many members are absent, and at all times fit , 
reduces the rank and file of the members to such abject voting 
machines, that if it were carried out to the bitter end members 
might as well stay at home and vote by proxy on postcards to the 
Whips, as shareholders do at company meetings. Such slavery is 
more than even parliamentary flesh and blood, to say nothing of 
brains, can stand; consequently Governments are forced to allow 
their followers some freedom by occasionally declaring that the 
measure under discussion is “not a Party Question”, and “taking 
, off the Whips”, which means that members may vote as they please 
without fear of throwing their Party out of office and bringing on a 
General Election. This practice is bound to grow as members 
become more independent and therefore more apt to split up into 
groups. The tendency already Is for Governments to resign only 
when they are defeated on an explicit motion that they possess or 
have forfeited the confidence of the Blouse, except, of course, when 
the division is on one of those cardinal points of policy which, if 
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decided ihc tTiovernmcnt, would involve an appeal lo the 

i»i any wave. No doubt the Whips will cootimie to threaten 
wca.K-'iviiiJcci rnenibcrs that the slightest exercise of in dependence 
ivdi »ccu !deCjGVwrrn!iieiit:aiid those whose election expenses are, 
nn:l cfiMrty fundus will liiid that when the Party pays the piper 
fr-' Vv .ip; ceJf the tune; out I think yon may take it (in case you 
Hioi fid thi!!k ofp.cnng into Parliament) that the House of Commons 
1*4 lx:co 4 uiBiT apci less like a stage on which an opera chorus 
hu^JfJIcs round a few haughty soloists, never opening its hundred 
except to echo these principals and give them time to 
brcaihe. It. ir a1rcad>' evident that the more women there arc in the 
lloust% i!:€ more aiVactory it will. be. to the logical extremes of 
piiri> discipline, and the sooner party questions will become the 
exceptions and opeiuiiiestions the rule. 

Here, however, f must warn you. of another possibility. The two 
Flouses of Parliament are as much out of date as instruments for 
carrying on the public business, of a modem community as a pair 
of horses for cirawitig an onijiibus.ln 19.20 two famous Socialist 
professors of political science, Sidney and Beatrice Webb, pub- 
lished a Constitution for the Socialist- Commonwealth of Great' 
Britain. In that Coiistitiition the notio.n of going on with our 
ancient political niachinery at Westminster Is discarded as im- 
practicable, and its present condition described as one of creeping 
paralysis. Instead, it is proposed,-that".we should have two parlia- 
ments, one political and the other. industrial, the political one 
maintaiiiiDg the cabinet system, and 'the industrial one the muni- 
cipa.l.s.yslem.. -I ca,iin.ot go .into. the. -details of such a change here: :■ 
you will find them In the book. I mention it just to prepare you for 
such happenings. Certain It is that if our old Westminster engine is 
left as it is to cope with the modern developments of Capitalism, 
Capitalism will burst it; and then something more adequate must 
be devised and set up, whether we like it or not. 

73 

DIVISIONS WiTHiN THE LABOR PARTY 

You now sec how essential it is to the working of our parliamentary 
system, under a Labor or any other Government, that the Cabinet 
shoiiid have a united party behind it, large enough to outvote any 
other party in the House. You see also that whereas a party only 
bare!}' large enoiigli to do this is held together by the fear of defeat, 
a party so large that the whole House belongs to it ceases to be a 
party at all, and is sure to split up into groups which have to be 
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ciwiibiiicd into blocks of groups before a Cabinet can be forrhcJ 
and goveriinient effectlveij^ carried on. In the nJneteerith century we 
wem all sure that this could never occur. In the twcntietii it is as 
certain as anytlilog of the kind can be that the Proletariat will 
extend its present invasion of Farliament until it achieves in effect 
complete conquest. Therefore we had better examine a few c|iies*» 
tions on which the apparent unanimity in the Labor Party is quite 
■'.delusive. 

lb interest you I am tempted to begin with the question of tiie 
\'irti!al exclusion of women from certain occupations. This morn* 
iiig I received a letter from the Government College of Lahore in 
the Punjab which contains the following words: “The iiombcr of 
people in India speaking Urdu of one kind or another is about' 
96,CM)0j0Cl0. Out of this number 46,000,000 are women who are 
mostly in purdah and do not go out,” Now I dare not tell you, even 
■ If I knew, how many members of the Labor Party believe that the 
P'FO'per place for 'women is in po.rda!i. There .are e,iiough, anyhow, 

' to start a very pretty hght with those who would remove ail artificial 
'■ -distinctions between -men and women. But I must pa.ss over tliiS' 
■. .because, vital as it is, it will not split the Labor Party more than it 
'. lias split the. older parties. If men were the chattel slaves of women 
..' ...In law. (a.s some of them are in fact), or wom.eii the chattel slaves of 
men in fact (as married women used to be in law), that would not 
affect the change from Capitalism to Socialism. Let us confine our- 
selves to cases that would affect it. 

It is fimdamentai in Socialism that idleness shall not be tolerated 
on any terms. And it is fundamental in Trade Unionism that the 
. worker shall .have the right at any moment to down, tools and refuse 
to do another stroke until his demands are satisfied . It is impossi ble 
to imagine a flatter contradiction. And the question of the right 
to strike is becoming more acute every year. We have seen how the 
little businesses have grown into big businesses, and the big busi- 
nesses into Trusts that control- whole industries. But the Trade 
Unions have kept up with this growth. The little unions have 
grown into big unions; and the big unions have combined into 
great federations of unions; consequently the little strikes have 
become terribly big strikes. A modern strike of electricians, a rail- 
way strike, or a coal strike can bring these industries, and dozens 
of others which depend on them, to a dead stop, and cause un- 
bearable inconvenience and distress to the whole nation. 

To make strikes more effective, a new sort of Trade Union has 
developed, called an Industrial Union to distinguish it from the 
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rAi Craft. iJnlonr. The Craft Union united all tlie men who lived 
.1 j,.ir?xuJtLr crai't or trade: tlie carpenters, the masons, the 
unnr^i and so on. B?jt there may be men of a dozen difierent 
crsfoi i-irnnIo)’ed in one modern industry: for instancCj, the boiid- 
n::.! ii Kill? try employs carpenters, masons, bricklayers, joiners, 
'Kumher?;, slater's, painlcrs, and various kinds of laborers, to^ say 
nothing of the clerical stafis; and if these are all in separate unions 
a :Kj‘;:ce by cm of them cannot produce the effect that a strike of ail 
of tiicrii would. Therefore unions covering the whole industry 
vvilhoiit regard to craft (Industrial Unions) have been formed. We 
II' )v ha\c sucii bodies as the Transport Workers’ Union and the 
National Union of Railway Workers, in which workers from 
ciozens of different trades are combined. They can paralyse the 
whole industry by a strike. In the nineteenth century very few 
strikes or lock-outs were big enough to be much noticed by the 
general piibllc. f,ii the twentieth there have already been several 
which were national calamities. The Government has been forced 
to Interfere either by trying to buy the disputants off with sub- 
sidies, or to persuade the employers and the strikers to come to... 
some agreement. But as the Government has no power either to.,; 
force the men to go back to work or the employers to grant their 
demands, its intervention is not very effective, and never succeeds 
urilil a great deal of mischief has been done. It has been driven at 
last to attempt a limitation of the magnitude of strikes by an Act of 
1927 forbidding “sympathetic” strikes and lock-outs, lock-outs 
being included to give the Act an air of fair play. .But as this Act ■ 
docs not forbid the formation of industrial unions, nor take away 
the right to strike or lock-out when a grievance can be established 
(as of course it always can), it is only a gesture of impotent rage, 
useless as a remedy, but significant of the growing indisposition 
of the nation to tolerate big strikes. They are civil w^ars between 
Cap! tai and Labor in which the whole country suffers , 

The Socialist remedy for this dangerous nuisance is clear. Social- 
ism would impose compulsory social service on ail serviceable 
citizens, just as during the war compulsory military service was 
imposed on ail men of military age. When we are at w'ar nowa- 
days no man is allow^ed to plead that he has a thousand a year of 
his own and need not soldier for a living. It does not matter if he 
has fifty thousand: he has to “do his bit” with the rest. In vain may 
he urge that he is a gentleman, and does not want to associate with 
common soldiers or be classed with them. If he is not a trained 
officer he has to become a private, and possibly find that Ms 
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sergeant lias been Ills vakt, and dial his heiiicnanl, his niajo^',, Ih'i 
colonel, anil his brigadier are respectively his taifor, hl% bcot* 
maker, his solicitor, and the managcrofhis ac^Hing hokf. 

Hie penalty of neglect to discharge hi? duties precisely and 
piiB/ctaaily, even at tlie ini’pinent risk of being horribly v-'orjiickd 
or blcnii to oils, is death. Now therighteoosiiess of military service 
IS so questionable that the man who conscleiitioiisly j’c fuses to 
perform it can justify himself by the test proposed by the philo- 
sopher Kaot: that Is, be can plead that if everybody did the same 
the world would be much safer, happier, and belter. 

A refusal of social service has no such excuse. Jf everybody 
refused to work, nine-tenths of the iiiliabhants oi* these islands 
would be dead within a month; and the rest would be too weak to 
bury them before sharing their fate. It is useless for a lady to plead 
that she has enough to live on without work : if she is not prodociiig 
liCT own food and clothing and lodging other people must be pro- 
ducing them for her; and if she does not perform some equivalent 
service for them she is robbing them. It Is absurd for her to pretend 
that she is living on the savings of her industrious grandmother; 
for not only is she alleging a natural impossibility, but there is no 
reason on earth why she should be allowed to undo by idleness the 
good that her grandmother did by industry. Compulsory social 
service is somnanswerably right that the very fet duty of a govern* 
ment is to see that everybody works enough to pay her w^ay and 
leave something over for the profit of the country and the improve- 
ment of the world. Yet it is the last duty that any government will 
face. What governments do at present Is to reduce the mass of the 
people by armed force to a condition in which they must work for 
the aipltalists or starve, leaving the capitalists free from -any such 
obligation, so that capitalists can not only be idle but produce 
artificial overpopulation by withdrawing labor from productive 
industry and wasting it in coddling their idleness or mimstering 
,to their vanity. This our Capitalist Governments call protecting 
property and maintaining persona! liberty; but Socialists believe 
that property, in that sense, is theft, and that allowable persona! 
liberty no more includes the right to idle than the right to murder. 
Accordingly, we may expect that when a Labor House of Com- 
mons Is compelled to deal radically with some crushing national 
strike, the Socialists in the Labor Party will declare that the remedy 
is Compulsory Social Service for all ablebodied persons. The 
remnants of the old parties and the non-Socialist Trade Unionists 
In the Labor Party wiH at once combine against the proposal, and 
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iUaiiirff for a subsidy to boy off the belligerents iplead. Subsidy or 
TfO siir I lie friHlc Lloiomsts will release to give up the right to 
f ? J -1 hi ^.oddliiM industries. The strike is the only weapon a 
li? da I Tiion h:ia.. Hie employers will be equally determined to 
maintain their right to Iock»OEt. As to the landlords and capitalists, 

* d’s-njy can he imagined. They will be far more concerned than 
tii'i ciririrners eihi financiers, because employers and financiers 
are wor'kers: to have io work is no hardship to them. But our sort 
01 LuhCi and gcrtlcmen, who 'know no trade, and have been 
iirought up to associate productive work with social inferiority^ 
ifiiprisoiimciit in offices and factories, compulsory early rising, 
poverty, \uigai*i iy , rude manners, roughness and dirt and drudgery, 
%voiik! see III compulsory social service the end of the world for 
tliera and their class, as indeed it happily will be, in a sense. The 
coedition of many of them would be so pitiable (or at least they 
would imagine it to be so) that they would have to be provided with 
inedlcai certificates of disability until they died out; for, after all, 
it Is not their' iaiilt that they have been brought up to foe idle, 
extravagant, and useless; and when that way of life (which, by the 
they often make surprisingly laborious) is abolished, they 
may reasonably claim the same consideration as other people 
whose occupation is done away with by law. We can afford to be 
kind, to them. 

However that may be, it Is certain that the useless classes will join 
the Trade Unionists in frantic opposition to Compulsory Social 
Service, If the Labor ministers, being, as they now mostly are. 
Socialists, attempt to bring in a Compulsory Service Bill, they may 
be defeated by this combination, in which case there would be a 
general elcclioii on the question; and at this general election the 
contest would not be between the Labor Party and the Capitalists, 
but between the Conservative or Trade Unionist wing of the Labor 
Party, which would be called the Right, and the Socialist wing, 
which would foe called the Left. So that even if the present Con- 
servatives be wiped out of Parliament there may still be two parties 
contending for power; and the Intelligent Woman may be can- 
vassed to vote Right or Left, or perhaps White or Red, Just as she 
i,s now canvassed to vote Conservative or Labor. 

74 

REIJGIOUS DISSENSIONS 

However, tw’o parties would not hurt the House of Commons, as 
it is worked by the division of the members into two sets, one 
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cafr>jng on the government and the other confinaally crliicvEig 
it and trying to oust it and become itself ihe Govcnnncnt. This tivo» 
division system is not really a two-party syslem in the sense that 
tile two divisions represent dlierent poifeies : they may differ about 
nothing but the desire for ofiice. From the proletarian point of 
view the difference between Liberals and Conservatives since I S3 2 
has been a difference between Tweedledum and Twecdlecice. But 
this did sot matter, because the essence of iiie arrangement is iliat 
llic Government shall be unsparingly and unceasingly criticized 
hy a rival set of politicians wEo are determined to pick every pos- 
sible hole in Its proceedings. Government and Opposition might 
be called Performance and Criticism, the performers and critics 
changing places whenever the country is convinced that the critics 
are right and the performers wrong. 

The division of the House of Commons into two parties with 
different policies suits this situation very well. But its division into 
iialf a dozen parties would not suit it at ail, and might, as we have 
seen, deadlock parliamentary government altogether. Now there 
is.abundant material for a dozen parties in the British proletariat. . 
Tfake the subject .of religion, Inextricably bound up with the' 
parliamentary question of education in public elementary schools. 
It is unlikely that a Proletarian House of Commons wifi suffer the 
nation’s children to go on being taught Capitalist and Imperialist " 
morality in the disguise of religion; and yet, the momen,t the subject '' 
Is touched, what a hornet’s nest Is stirred up! Parents are inveterate 
proselytizers: they take it as a matter of course that they have a 
■ right to dictate their chiidren’s religion. This right was practica.lly ' 
.'Undisputed, unless the pai*ents were professed atheists, when^ all 
children who had any schooling went either to Biblical private 
schools or to public schools and universities where the estaMished 
religion was the State religion. Nowadays Unitarian schools^ 
Quaker schools, Roman Catholic schools, Methodist schools, 
Theosophist schools, and even Communist schools may be chosen 
by parents and guardians (not by the children) to suit their own 
private religious eccentricities. 

But when schooling is made a national industry, and the Govern- 
ment sets up schools all over the country, and imposes daily 
attendance on the huge majority of children whose parents cannot 
afford to send their children to any but the State school, a conflict 
arises over the souls of the children. What religion is to be tauglit 
in the State school? The Roman Catholics try to keep them children 
out of the State school (they must send them to some school or 
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olhtii by siiL'Scrib^ng money ibemselves to inaintain Roman 
Cathi <!c sciioois alongside the State schools; and the other de- 
nt,/!:'; §;iat?on;s iaclading the Church of England, do the same. But 
they receive State aid: that iSj money provided by taxing 
rating all citizens indiscrimmately, they cannot afford to take 
fr rJ' tliQ children, or to keep op to a decent standard the schooling 
nf them whom they do fake in. And the moment It is proposed to 
ghc if^cni money out of the rates and ta,xes, the trouble begins, 
l^hillier than pa^/ lates to be used In making Roman Catholics or 
even Anglu-CarJioIks of little English children. Nonconformist 
Protestant ratepayers will let themselves be haled before the magis- 
Iraies and allow their furniture to be sold up. They would go to the 
stake if that were the alternative to paying Peter’s Pence to the 
Scarlet Woman and .setting children’s feet in the way to eternal 
claniiiation,. For it is not in Ireland alone that Protestants and 
Roman Catholics believe each that the other will spend eternity 
irmiiersed .in burning brimstone. Church of England zealots hold 
that belief even more convlncedly about village Dissenters than 
about Roman Catholics. . 

The opinions of the parties are so irreconcilable, and the passion 
of their hostility so fierce, that the Government,, w'hen it is once 
committed to general compulsory education, either directly in its 
own schools or by subsidies to other schools, finds itself driven to 
. devise some sort of neutral religion that will suit everybody,.' or 
else forbid all mention of the subject in school. An example of the 
first expedient is the Cowper-Temple clause in the Education Act 
of 1870, which ordains that the Bible shall be read in schools with- 
out reference to any creed or catechism peculiar “to any one 
denoniination”. The total prohibition expedient is known as 
Secular Education, and has been tried extensively in Australia. 

The Cowper-Temple plan does not meet the case of the Roman 
Catholics, who do not permit indiscriminate access to the Bible, 
nor of the Jews, who can hardly be expected to accept the reading 
of the New Testament as religious instruction. Besides, if the 
children are to leam anything more than the three Rs, they must be 
taught Coperaican astronomy, electronic physics, and evolution. 
Now it is not good sense to lead a child at ten o’clock to attach 
religious importance to the belief that the earth is flat and im- 
movable, and the sky a ceiling above it in which there is a heaven 
fiimislied like a king’s palace, and, at eleven, that the earth is a 
sphere spiniimg on its axis and rushing round the sun in limitless 
space with a multitude of other spheres. Nor can you reasonably 
VOL. II , 
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t^)rdcr that during d'lc religions iiHtruclioii lioiii* the c^uldrcn Tire lo 
be inforined iHut ail fornr.-; cT Hfe were created wlihiii sL\ 
including the nianiifacturc of a full-growTi woman uuf of ri naff's 
j'iIn and, when the c!oek strikes, begin explaining thal cp«'xii>; of 
iTiillians of years were occupied in experirr^entr in tlio prcuiiclLm 
of various forms of life, from prodigious monslers to invisibly 
small creatures, cuiiniaatiii.gio a very complicaled and by no means 
Ifiiall}' satisfactory form called Woman, wlio specialized a \aiiciy 
of lierself, in some respects c\en less satisfactory, called Nfan, 
This wooid not matter if the teacher might explain that as IIhi 
aslrooorny and biology of the Bible arc out of date, rind wc think 
wc know better nowadays, they have been discarded like the bar- 
barous morality of the Israelitisli kings and the idol, to which they 
made human sacrifices. But sucli explanations would frustrate the 
Cowper-Temple clause, luoder which the children W'ere to be left 
to make what they could of the contradictions between their re- 
ligious and secular instruction. They usually solve it by not tliiiiking 
about it at all, provided their parents let them alone on the subject, 
wiiicii is not always the case.- 

As to the alternative, of giving no religious instruction, and con,.** 
filling school teaching to what is called Secular or Matter-of-Fact 
Education, it is not really a possible plan, because children must 
be taught conduct as well, as arithmetic, and the ultimate sanctions ' 
of conduct are metaphysical, by which imposing phrase I mean 
that from the pwely matter-of-fact point of view there is no 
diiTerence between '.a day’s thieving and a day’s honest work, 
between placid ign.orance and the pimsuit of knowledge for its own 
sake, between habitual lying and tnith-teiling: they are all human 
activities or fnactivitleSj to be chosen according to their respective 
pleasantness or material advantages, and not to be preferred on 
any other gi*ounds.. -When you find your ciilldren acting, as they 
often do (like their elders), quite secularly, and lying, stealing, or 
Idling, you have to give them either a matter-of-fact or a religious 
reason for ceasing to do evil and learning to do well. The matter- 
of-fact reason is,. temptingly easy to manufacture. You can say 
“If i catch you doing that again I will clout your head, or smack 
your behind, or send you to bed without your supper, or injure 
you in, some way or other that you will not like”. Unfortunately 
.these secular reasons, though easy to devise and -apply, and. enjo-y*- . 
able if you have a turn that way, always seem avoidable by cu,iiiiing 
concealment and a little additional lying. You know what becomes 
of the pseudo-morality produced by whipping the moment your 
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iMck I And what Is your own life worth if ll has to be spcol 

vin tn ymr ih^klrvii with a cane in your hand? Hardly worth 
, ’ 1 I sluxiid ■^ay, unless you are one of the people who love 
cv ifs others love luinatoral sensualities, in which case you 
I ‘ ibllhiu i he nands of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelly 
}>/! Chadren, which wlii make short work of your moral pretensions. 
In aiiv case you will fmd yourself strongly tempted to whack your 
children, not ixalLv to compel them to conduct theniselves for 
their own good, hut to conduct themselves in the manner most 
f.-onvciifent to yoursch', which is not always nor even often the 
same thing.. ■ 

if you arc not seltlsli and cruel, 'you will find that you 
most give the children some reason for behaving well when no one 
is looking, and there is no danger of being found out, or when 
they would rather do the forbidden thing at the cost of a whacking 
than leave it undone with impunity. You may tell them that Godis 
always looking, and will punish them-' inevitably. when they 
Biit you will find that posthumous penalties a.re not immediate 
enougli nor real enough to deter a bold, child. In the end you must 
llireaten it with some damage to a part of It called its soul, of the 
existence of which you can give it no physical 'demonstration 
whatever. You need not use the word soul: you can put the child 
**00 Its Iionor’h But its honor also is an organ which no anatomist 
has yet succeeded in dissecting out and preserving in a bottle of 
spirits of wme for the instruction of infants. When it transgresses 
you can resort to scolding, calling it a naughty, dirty, greedy little 
thing. Or you may lecture it, telling it solemnly that 'ht is a sin to 
steal a pin” and so forth. But if you could find such a monster as 
m entirely matter-of-fact child, it might receive both scoldings and 
lectures unmoved, and ask you ‘‘What then? What is a sin? What 
do you mean by naughty, greedy? I understand dirty; but why 
should i wash my hands if J am quite comfortable with them dirty? 

I understand greedy; but if I like chocolates why should I give half 
of them to Jane?” You may retort with “Have you no conscience, 
child?”; but the matter-of-fact reply is “What is conscience?” 
Faced with this matter-of-fact scepticism you are driven into pure 
inetapliysics, and must teach your child that conduct is a matter, 
not of fact, but of religious duty. Good conduct is a respect which 
you owe to yourself in some mystical way; and people are manage- ’ 
able In proportion to their possession of this self-respect. When you 
remonstrate with a grown-up person you say “Have you no self- 
respect?” But somehow one does not say that to an infant. If it 
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tells a lie. >ou do not say owe it to yoiineff to speak Jlie 
lriJi!T\ because tJie little animal does not led any such obligatioin 
though it will later on. If you say “You must :iot tell lies because 
If you do nobody will believe wiiat you say’\ you are cooscioos of 
telling a thunderliig lie yourself, as you know only too well tliai 
most lies are quite successful, and that human society would be 
impossible without a great deal of goodnatured lying. If you say 
must not tel! lies because if you do you will fine! yoiirseif 
unable to believe anything that is told to you”, you w^iii be iiiuch 
nearer the truth; but it is a truth that a child cannot understand: 
you niight-as well tell it the final truth of the matter, which is, that 
there Is a mysterious something in us called a soul, which deliberate 
wickedness kills, and without which no material gain can make life 
bearable. How can you expect a naughty child to take that in? Jf 
you say “You must not tell a lie because it will grieve your dear 

■ parents”, the effect will depend on how much the child cares 
whether its parents are- grieved or not. In any case to most young 
children their parents are as gods, too great to be subject to griefp' 

, as long as the parents play -up to that conception of them. Alsoyas 
-it is not easy to be both loved and feared, parents who put on -the 

: majesty of gods, with their children must not allow the familiarity -- 

■ of affection, and are lucky if their children do not positively hate - 
them. It is safer and more comfortable to Invent a parent who is 
everybody’s. Big Papa, even -Papa’s papa, and introduce it to the - 
child as God. And it must be a god that children can imagine. It 

■..must not be an abstraction, a principle, a vital Impulse, .a life force,-: 

:-.' -or the Church of England god who has neither body, parts, not' 
passions. It must be, like the real papa, a grown-up person in 
Sunday clothes, very very good, teixibly powerful, and all-seeing: 
that is, able to see what you are doing when nobody is looking. In 
this way the child who is too young to have a sufficiently developed 
self-respect and intelligent sense of honor: in short, a conscience, 
is provided with an artificial, provisional, and to a great extent 
fictitious conscience v/hich tides it over its nonage until it is old 
enough to attach a serious meaning to the idea of God. 

In this way it was discovered in the nursery, long before Voltaire 
said it, that “if there were no God it would be necessary to invent 
Him”. After Voltaire’s death, the French Revolution threw the 
government of France into the hands of professional and business 
gentlemen who had no experience of such work. They began by 
trying to govern without God, because most of the stories toid to 
children about God were evidently not true, and because the 
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Oyur.;lL or rather its fiiiEisters, opposed the Revoliition, 
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LfiJcii lb' ciitun ?2 otF one another’s heads after trymg vainly to cat 
o4Tc\'f:fyo!]c cIsc’s (on principle), their successors being swept into 
dustbin by a military adventurer named Napoleon, who hap- 
to have some common sense. Their chief orator Robespierre 
staoci out strongly for God; but they cut off his head too, after 
'jelling up an attractive young lady as a symbol of Liberty in the 
I'crnplc of Reason, and suggesting that if people wanted to worship 
somctliing tliey might as well worship her. But she was a failure, 
not because she was by way of being a goddess (for Roman 
Catholic children have a Big Mamma, or Mamma’s mamma, who 
is everybody’s mamma, and makes the boys easier to manage, as 
well as a Big Papa), but because good conduct is not dictated by 
reason but by a divine instinct that is beyond reason. Reason only; 
discovers the shortest way: it does not discover the destination. It 
would be ciuite reasonable for you to pick your neighbor’s pocket 
If you fell sure that you could make a better use of your money, 
than she could; but somehow it would not be honorable;. and^ 
honor is a part of divinity :lt .is metaphysics: it is religion. Some day ;■ 
it may become scientific psychology; but psychology is asyet in itS' 
crudest, infancy; and when it grows up It will very, likely be too. , 

^ difficult not only for chiklren but for many adults, like the rest of • 
the more abstruse sciences. 

Meanwhile we must bear in mind that our beliefs are continually ■ 
'passing from the metaphysical and legendary- intO' the. scientific 
stage. In, China, when an eclipse of the sun occurs, ail the intelligent 
and energetic women rush out of doors with pokers and shovels, 
trays and saucepan lids, and bang them together to frighten away 
the demon who is devouring the sun; and the perfect success of 
this proceeding, which has never been known to fail, proves to 
them that it Is the right thing to do. But you, who know all about 
eclipses, sit calmly looking at them through bits of smoked glass, 
because your belief about them is a scientific belief and not a meta- 
physical one. You probably think that the w^oman who are banging 
the saucepans in China are fools; but they are not: you would do 
the same yourself if you lived in a country where astronomy was 
still in the meCaphysical stage. 

You must also beware of concluding, because their conduct 
seems to you ridiculous, and because you know that there ds no 
demon, that there is no eclipse. You may say that nobody could 
make a mistake like that; but I assum you that a great many people, 
seeing iiow»' many childish fables and ridiculous ceremonies have 
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Irciiii altoched to the conception of divinil}, Iiaw ruTic 1 to fm 
cofidiBion that no snch thing as divinity cxisis. Wheti tli^y y'ov; 
out of believing that God is an old genlAman wlili a I'ci 
they think they have got rid of everything that the old gentienian 
represented to their infant minds. On the contrary, (hey hiivecoiiif:. 
a little nearer to the truth about it. 

Now the English nation consists of many niillioii porents and 
children of whom hardly any two are in precisely the same stage 
of belief as to the sanctions of good conduct. Many of the parents 
are still in the nursery stage: many of die chiidren arc in the coiii- 
parati\*cly scientific stage. Most of them do not bother mucli about 
it, and just do what their neighbors do, and say they believe wliat 
most of their neighbors say they believe. But those who do bother 
about it differ very widely and differ very fiercely. Take those 
who, rejecting Ih-e first article of the Church of England, attach to 
the word God the conception of -a Ruler of the universe with the'' 
body, parts, and passions of a man, but with unlimited knowledge 
and^ power. Here at least, you raiglit think, we have agreement. 
But no. There are two very distinct parties to this faith. One of 
them believes in a God of Wrath, Imposing good conduct on us 
by threats of casting us for ever into an inconceivably terrible hell. ' 
Others believe in a God of Love, and openly declare that if they 
could be brought to believe in a God capable of such cruelty as hell 
implies, they would split in Ms face. Others hold that conduct has 
nothing to do with the matter, and that though hell exists, anyone, 
however wicked, can avoid it by believing that God accepted the 
cruel death of bis own son as an expiation of their misdeeds, whilst 
nobody, however virtuous, can avoid it if she has the slightest 
doubt on this point. Others declare that neither conduct nor belief 
has anything to do with it, as every person is from birth predestined 
to fall into hell or mount into heaven when they die, and that 
nothing that they can say or do or believe or disbelieve can help 
them. Voltaire described. us as a people with thirty religions and 
only one sauce; and though this was a great compliment to the 
activity and independence of our minds, it held out no hope of our 
ever agreeing about religion. 

Even If we could confine religious Instruction to subjects which 
are supposed to have passed from the metaphysical to the scientific 
stage, which is what the. advocates of secular education mean, we’ 
should be no nearer to unanimity; for not only do our scientific 
bigots differ as fiercely as. those of the sects and" churches, and try 
to obtain powers of mtMess persecution from the Government, 
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diuir prctciKlcd advances from the metaphysical to the scien** 
iilic are often disguised relapses into the pre-metaphysical stage of 
a ede H ^ic jcrafi, ancient augury, aod African "‘medicine”. 

Rougldy speaking, governments in Imposing education on the 
f i . >1 have to deal with three fanaticisms: first, that which believes 
u (hed of V\ rath, and sees In every earthquake, every pestilence, 
’'-var: in short, evei-y calamity of impressive or horrifying 
magnitude, a proof of God’s terrible power and a warning to 
.sinners; second, that which believes in a God of Love in conflict 
wilJi a Power of Evil personified as the Devil; and third, that of 
I fie niagiciaos and their dupes, believing neither in God nor devil, 
cfaii'ifing that the pursuit of knowledge is absolutely free from 
moral lav/, however atrocious its methods, and pretending to work 
miracles (called “the marvels of science”) by which they hold the 
keys of life and death, and can make mankind irrmiuiie from disease 
if they are given absolute control over our bodies. 

, ,A.. good many women are still so primitive and personal in re- 
ligloiis matters that their first impulse on hearing them discussed 
at ail Is to declare that their beliefs are the only true beliefs, ^nd 
must of course be imposed on everyone, all other beliefs to be 
punished as monstrous blasphemies. They do not regard Jehovah, 
Allah, Brahma, as different names for God: if they call God 
Brahma they regard Allah and Jehovah as abominable idols, and . 
all Christians and Moslems as wicked idolaters whom no respect- 
able person would visit Or if Jehovah, they class Moslems and 
Indians as “the heathen”, and send out missionaries to convert 
them. But this childish self-conceit would wreck the British Enipke 
if our rulers indulged it. Only about 1 1 per cent, of British subjects - 
are Christians: the enormous majority of them call God Allah 
or Brahma, and either do not distinguish Jesus from any other 
prophet or have never even heard of him. Consequently when a 
woman goes into Parliament, central or local, she should leave the 
sectarian part of her religion behind her, and consider only that 
part of it w'hich is common to ail the sects and Churches, however 
the names may differ. Unfortunately this is about the last thing 
that most elected persons ever dream of doing. They all strive to 
impose their local customs, names, institutions, and even languages 
on. the schoolchildren by main force. 

Now there is this to be said for their efforts, that all progress con- 
sists in imposing on children nobler beliefs and better institutions 
than those at present inculcated and established. For instance, as 
every Socialist believes that Communism is more nobly inspired' 



arid belter in practice tlmn private property and competition, ber 
4 i>bjccl in entering Porliament is to impose that belief on her country 
hy having il Kiaght to the children in the public schools so that they 
may grow up to regard it as the normal obvious truth, and to 
abhor Capitalism as a disastrous idolatry. At present she finds 
licrself opposed by statesmen who quite lately spent a liiindred 
iniilicris of English public money in subsidMngmilitary raids on 
the RussiaRGovernment because it was a Socialist Government, To 
such statesmen, Socialist, Communist, Bolshevist, are synonyms 
for Scoundrel, Thief Assassin. In opposition to them the Socialists 
compare Labor exploited by landlords and capitalists to Christ 
crucified betweco two thieves. They both say that \vc no longer 
persecute in the name of religion; but this means only that they 
refuse to call the creeds they are persecuting religions, whilst the 
beliefs they do call religions have become comparatively indifferent 
■■ to them. To put down sedition, rebellion, and attacks on property, 
or, on the other hand, to make an end of the robbery of the poor, 
stippress shameless idleness, and restore the land of our country, 

■■ which God made for us ail, to the whole people, seems simple 
enforcement of the moral law, and not persecution; therefore those ■ 

: . who do .it are not, they think, persecutors, to, prove which they 
point to the .fact that they, allow us all to go to church or not as 
we please, and to believe or disbelieve in transubstantiation 
according to our fancy. Do not be deceived by modern professions 
of toleration. Women are still what they , were when the Tudor 
■ ' sisters sent Protestants- to the stake and Jesuits to the rack and - 
gallows; when the defenders of property and slavery In Rome set 
Up crosses along the public roads with the crucified followers of 
■■■• the revolted glai’ator slave Spartacus dying horribly upon them ‘ 
in thousands; and when the saintly Torquemada burnt alive every 
Jew he could lay hands on as piously as he told his beads. The 
difference between the Socialist versus Capitalist controversy and 
the' Jew versus Christian controversy or the Roman Catholic 
versus Protestant controversy is not that the modem bigot is any 
more tolerant or less cruel than her ancestors, nor even that the 
proletarians arc too numerous and the proprietors too powerful 
to be persecuted. If the controversy between them could be settled 
by either party exterminating the other, they would both do their 
worst to settle it in that way. History leaves us no goodnatured 
illusions on this point. From the wholesale butcheries which fol- 
lowed the suppression of the Paris Commune of 1871 to the mon- 
strous and quite gratuitous persecution of Russians in the United 
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Strifes of AfiitTlca after the war of 1914-18, in which girls were 
sentenced to frightful terms of imprisonment for remarks that 
miglit ha\'e been made by any Sunday School teacher, there is 
abundant evidence that modern diehards are no better than 
riieiiieval zealots, and that if they are to be restrained from deluging 
flic world in blood and torture in the old fashion it will not be by 
any ioiaginary advance in toleration or in humanity. At this 
nionicBl (1927) our proprietary classes appear to have no other 
conception of the Russian Soviet Government and its sympa- 
thizers than as vermin to be ruthlessly exterminated; and when the 
Russian Communist and his western imitators speak of the pro- 
prietors and their political supporters as “bourgeois”, they make 
no secret of regarding them as enemies of the human race. The 
spirit of the famous manifesto of 1792, in which the Duke of. 
Brunswick, In the name of the monarchs of Europe, announced 
that he meant to exterminate the French Republican Government 
and deliver up the cities which tolerated it to “military execution 
and' total subversion”, is reflected precisely in the speeches made 
by our own statesmen in support of the projected expedition 
against the Union of Soviet Republics which w^as countermanded a 
few years ago only because the disapproval of the British pro- 
letarian voters became so obvious that the preparations for: the" 

' Gapitaiist Crusade had to be hastily dropped. 

It is therefore very urgently necessary that I should explain to 
you why it is that a Labor Party can neither establish Socialism by 
exterminating its opponents, nor its opponents avert Socialism by 
exterminating the Socialists. 

75 

REVOLUTIONS 

You must first grasp the difference between revolutions and social 
changes. A revolution transfers political power from one party to 
another, or one class to another, or even one individual to another, 
just as a conquest transfers it from one nation or race to another. 

It can be and often is effected by violence or the threat of violence. 
Of our two revolutions in the seventeenth century, by which politi- 
cal power in England was transferred from the throne to the House 
of Commons, the first cost a civil war; and the second was bloodless 
only because the King ran away. A threat of violence was sufficient 
to carry the nineteenth century revolution of 1832, by which the 
political power was transferred from the great agricultural land- 
owners to the industrial urban employers. The South American 
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I wMilom which suhstitiile one party or one iTcsIde!it f* w dfieiL«:r 
are general eketions decided by shooting instead of voting, 

Kfow the transfer of political power from on** capitalists fo oiir 
proletariat, without which Socialist inaioagaaclH ?a>isVI f)C Mip- 
pressed by die Government as sedition and Sodnlisl 
would be impossible, has already taken place in form. TIic prole- 
tarians can ouHote the capitalists overwhelminyiy w'her.cvcr they 
clioose to do so. If on the issue of Socialism versus Capitalism all 
the proletarians w/ere for Socialism and ail the capitaPsts for 
Capitalism, Capitalism would have had to capitukite tc^ over* 
wlielniing numbers long ago. But I lie proleuirians who live upon 
the Incomes of the capitalists as tlicir servants, Iheir tradesmen, 
their employees in the luxury trades, their lawyers and doctors and 
so on, not to mention the troops raised, equipped, and paid by 
Iheni to defend their property (in America there are private aiinles 
of this kind) are more violently Conservative than the capitalists 
themselves, many of whom, like Robert Owen and William Morris, 
not to mention myself, have been and are ardent Socialists. The 
.CoontesS' of Warwick is a noted Socialist; so you. have seen a . 
Socialist Countess (or at least her picture); but have you ever seen 
a countess’s dressmaker who was a Socialist? If the capitalists 
refused to accept a parliamentary decision against them, and took 
to arms, like Charles 1, they would have in many places a majority 
of the proletariat on their side. 

If you are shocked by the suggestion that our capitalists would ' 
‘ act so imconstitutionaily, conisder the case of Ireland, in which 
after thirty years of parliamentary action, and an apparently final 
settiement of the Home Rule question by Act of Parliament, the 
establishment of the Irish Free State was effected by lire and 
slaughter, the winning side being that which succeeded in burning 
the larger number of the houses of its opponents. 

Parliamentary constitutionalism holds good up to accrtaln point: 
the point at which the people who are outvoted in Parliament will 
accept their defeat. But on many questions people feel so strongly, 
or have such big interests at stake, that they leave the decision to 
Faiiiament only as long as they think they will win there. If Farlia- 
inent decides against them, and they see any chance of a successful 
resistance, they throw Parliament over and. fight it out, During the 
thirty years of the parliamentary campaign for Irish Home Rule 
there were always Direct Action men who said ‘Tt is useless to go 
■ to^the English Parliament: the Unionists will never give up their 
grip of Ireland until they are forced to; and you may as well fight 
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it 0 mI f trsi: as last*’. And these men, thoiigli denounced as wanton 
incnidj iries, turned out to be right The French had to cut off the 
IteadN of both Ling and queen because the king could not control 
queen, tdid the queen would not accept a constitiUionai revolu- 
!i, nor stop trying to Induce the other kings of Europe to march 
ihdr armies Into Fi'aiicc and slaughter the Liberals for her. In 
Hnaliiod voj belicoded our king because he w^ould not keep faith 
with il'ic Liberal Failiament even after he had fought it and lost- 
In Spain at tills moment the King and the army have suppressed 
Parfiaiiient, and are ruling by force of arms on the basis of divine 
right; which is exactly wdiat Cromwell did in England after he had 
cut off King Charles’s head for trying to do the same. Signor 
Mussolini, a Socialist, has overriden parliament in Italy, his fol- 
lowers having established what is called a reign of terror by frank 
.violence. , r. 

These repudiations of constitutionalism in Spain and Italy have 
ton made, not to effect any definite social change, but because 
the Spanish and Italian governments had become so unbearably 
ineflicient that the handiest way to restore public order was for 
some sufficiently energetic individuals to take the law into their 
own bands and just break people’s heads if they would not behave 
themselves. And it may quite possibly happen that even if the most 
perfect set of Fabian Acts of Parliament ‘Tor the constitutional 
completion of Socialism in this country be passed through Parlia- 
ment by duly elected representatives of the people; swallowed with 
wry faces by the House of Lords; and finally assented to by the 
King and placed on the statute book, .the capitalists may, like 
Signor Mussolini, denounce Parliament as unpatriotic, pernicious, 
and corrupt, and try to prevent by force the execution of the Fabian 
Acts. We should then a state of civil war, with, no doubt, the 
Capitalist forces burning the co-operative stores, and the pro- 
letarlajis burning the country houses, as in Ireland, in addition to 
the usual war routine of devastation and slaughter. 

As we have seen, the capitalists would be at no loss for prole- 
tarian troops. The war would not be as the Marxist doctrinaires of 
the Class War seem to imagine. In our examination of the effect of 
unequal distribution of income we found that it is not only die 
rich who live on the poor, but also the servants and tradesmen who 
live on the money the rich spend, and who have their own servants 
and tradesmen. In the rich suburbs and fashionable central quar- 
ters of the great cities, and all over the South of England where 
pleasant country houses are dotted over the pleasantest of the 
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English coiiBtics, it is as hard to get a Labor caodidiitc iiilo Parka- 
men! as in Oxford University. If the i!ric 2 .rriccl incomes rjf the ricli 
disappeared, places like Boiiniemouth woidd. ellher pcrisli like 
the cities of Nioeveli'and Babylon, or else the iiiliabitants would 
as they would put it, to cater for a different class of people; 
and many of them would-be ramed before they could adapt tlierii- 
selves t.o the new coaditioiis. Add to tliese the young men who are 
out of eiiiployment, and, will fight for' anyone who wiil pay tlicm 
w'd I for an exciting adventure, wlth/al! the people who dread chan gc 
of any sort, or who are. duped by the new'-spapers into thinking 
Socialists scoiindrels, or who would be' 'too stopid to understand 
such a book as this if they could be persuaded to read anything 
but a cheap newspaper; and you will see at once that the line that 
separates those who live on rich customers from those who live on 
poor customers: in other words w^hich separates those interested 
in the main'tenance of Capitalism from those interested in Its 
replacement by Socialism, is a line drawn not between rich and 
poor, capitalist and proletarian, but right down through the middle 
of the proletariat. to the bottom of the very poorest sectio,!i. In a 
civil war,, for the maintenance of Gapitalism the capitalists would 
th,erefore fled masses of supporters i,n all ranks of the community; 
and It Is their knowledge of tills that makes the leaders of the Labor 
Party so impatient with the extremists who talk of such a war -as if 
it would be a Class War,': and. echo .Shelley’s very .misleading 
couplet .“Ye are many: they are few”. And. as .the capitalists know 
it too, being .reminded -of it by the huge number of votes given for 
them by the poor at every election, I cannot encourage you to feel 
too sure that their present denunciations of Direct Action by their 
opponents mean that when their own sooner-or-later inevitable 
defeat by Labor in Parliament comes, they will take it lying down. ' 
But no matter how the government of the country may pass from 
the hands -of the capitalists into those of the Socialist proletarians, 
w'hether .by peaceful parliamentary procedure or the bloodiest 
conceivable civil war, at the end of it the survivors will be just 
where they were at the beginning as far as practical Communism 
is concerned. Returning a majority of Socialists to Parliament 
will not by itself reconstruct the w^hole economic system of the 
country in such a way as to produce equality of Income. Still less 
will burning and destroying buildings or killing several of the 
opponents of Socialism, and getting several Socialists MEed In 
doing so. You cannot wave a wand over the country and say “Let 
there foe Socialism” : at least nothing will happen if you do. 
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The case of Russia IJiustrates this. After tlie great political re- 
volution of 1917 ifi that country, the Marxist Communists were 
so completely victorious that they were able to form a Govern- 
ment far more powerful than the Tsar had ever really been. But 
as flic Tsar had not allowed Fabian Societies to be formed in 
Russia to reduce Socialism to a system of law, this new Russian 
Government did not know what to do, and, after trying all sorts of 
acnateiir experiments which came to nothing more than pretending 
that there was Communism where there was nothing but the wreck 
of Capitalism, and giving the land to the peasants, who immedi- 
' ately insisted on making private property of it over again, had to 
climb down hastily and leave the industry of the country to private 
employers very much as the great ground landlords of our cities 
leave the work of the shops to their tenants, besides allowing the 
peasant farmers to hold their lands and sell their produce just as 
French peasant proprietors or English farmers do. 

Tills does not mean that the Russian Revolution has been a 
failure. In Russia it is now established that capital was made for 
Man, and not Man for Capitalism. The children are taught thC ' 
Christian morality of Commimism instead of the Mammoiiist 
inorailty of Capitalism. The palaces and pleasure seats of. the 
plutocrats are used for the recreation of workers instead of for the 
enervation of extravagant wasters. Idle ladies and gentlemen are 
treated with salutary contempt, whilst the workers’s blouse is duly 
honored. The treasures of art, respected and preserved with a 
cultural conscientiousness which puts to shame our own lootings 
In China, and our iconoclasms and vandalisms at home, are acces- 
sible to everyone. The Greek Church isToIerated (the Bolsheviks 
forbore to cut off their Archbishop’s head.- as we cut off Archbishop 
Laud’s); but it is not, as the Church of England is, allowed without 
contradiction to tell little children lies about the Bible under pre- 
tence of giving them religious instruction, nor to teach them to 
reverence the merely rich as their betters. That sort of doctrine is 
ohicially and very properly disavowed as .Dope. ■ 

All this seems to us too good to -.be true. It places the Soviet 
Government in the forefront of cultural civilization as far as good 
intention goes. But it Is not Socialism. It still' involves sufficient 
inequality of income to undo in the long run enough of its achieve- 
ments to degrade the Communist Republic to the level of the old 
Capitalist Republics of France and America. In short, though it 
has made one of those transfers of political power which are the- 
object of revolutions, and are forced through by simple slaughter 
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a?id Urtoi\ and tEoafjli this political iransfc’* has ircrcujua? Ra ^<415 
sfJGresptcl and diangcd thz moral altituile of Rii ■-■inn SrU<; 
iToni pro-Capiialist to anti-Capitalist, it has ool yet establi'dicd as 
riiikh octaal Comnuprim as \vc have In Enejand nor cvvp Rir. hriii 
wages to the. English IcveL 

The explanation of this is that Corniiiardsn can spread :i:', 
C.apitaiism spreads: that is, as a development of existirig eco,noriiic 
civilization and not by a sudden wholesale ovcrlhrow of it. What 
it proposes is not a destruction of the inaCcrial lUilides inherited 
froni Capitalism, but a new way of managing them and distributiiig 
llic \^'ealth they produce. Now this de\ciopinciil of Capitalism 
i,nto a condition of ripeness for Socia!izatio3i had not been readied 
in Russia; consequently the victorious Coiiimunist Bolsehviks in 
1917 found themselves without any highly organized Capitalistic 
inciustry to build upon. They had on their hands an enormous 
agricultural country v/itii a popiiiation of iincivilized peasants, ig- 
norant, illiterate, superstitious, cruel, and land-hungry. The cities, 
few and far between,, with their relatively. insignificant industries, 
often managed by foreigners, and their city proletariats living on 
family wages of five and threepence a week, were certainly in re- 
volt against the misdistribiition of wealth and leisure; but they 
were so far from being organized to begin Socialism that it was 
only in a very limited sense that they could be said to have begun 
urban civilization. There were no Port Sunlights and Bourn- 
villes, no Ford factories in which workmen earn £9 in a five-day 
weekandhave their own motor cars, no industrial trusts of national 
dimensions, no public libraries, no great public departments 
manned by picked and, tested civil servants, no crowds of men 
skilled in industrial 'management and secretarial business looking 
for emplo 3 mient, no nationalized and municipalized services with 
numerous and competent official staffs, no national insurance, no 
great Trade Union organization representing many millions of 
workmen and able to extort subsidies from Capitalist governments 
by threatening to stop the railways and cut off the coal supply, no 
fifty years of compulsory schooling supplemented by forty years of 
incessant propaganda of political science by Fabian and. other 
lecturers, no overwhelming predominance of organized Industry 
over individualist agriculture, no obvious breakdow.n of Capitalism 
under the strain of the war, no triumphant .rescue by Socialism 
demorntrating that even those public departments 'that were by- 
...words .for incompetence and red tape w^ere,far,in,ore. effi.cient..,.than 
the commercial adventurers who derided them. Well may Mr 
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Trotsky say that the secret of the completeness of the vk^iory 
of tile "Russian ProkHarian Revoiutiao over Russian ^ Capitalist 
ch ii '7Xitic3n was that there was virtiiaily no Capitalist civilization to 
tiiufiipii over, and that the Russian people had been saved from the 
coiTiioiirn of bourgeois ideas, not by the famous metaphysical 
dialectic inherited by Marx from the philosopher Hegel, but by the 
lint fnat they are still primitive enough to be incapable of middle 
class ideas, fn England, when Socialism is consummated it will 
plain the :*cd ilag on tlic summit of an already constructed pyrariiicl; 
but the Russians have to build right up from the sand. We must 
build up Capitalism before we can turn it into Socialism. But mean- 
while we must kam how to control it instead of letting it demoralize 
iis, slaughter us, and half ruin us, as we have hitherto done in our 

H^orance. ■ . , 

Tims the fact that the Soviet has had to resort to controlled 
Capitalism and bourgeois enterprise, after denouncing them so 
fiercely under the Tsardom in the phrases used by Marx to de- 
nounce English Capitalism, does not mean that we shall have to 
recant in the same way w'hen w^e complete our transfer of political 
power from the proprietary classes and their retainers to the 
Socialist proletariat. The Capitalism which the Russian Govern- 
mmt is not only tolerating but encouraging would be for us, even 
''''ndw'under Capitalism, an to set back the clock. We could^: 

not get back to it if we tned, except by smashing our machinery, 
breaking up our industrial organization, burning all the plans and 
documents from which it could be reconstructed, and substituting 
an eighteenth for a twentieth century population. 

The moral of ail this is that though a political revolution may be 
necessary to break the power of the opponents of Socialism if they 
refuse to accept it as a Farliaraentary reform, and resist it violently 
cither by organizing what is now called Fascism or a coup d^itat 
to establish a Dictatorship of the Capitalists, yet neither a violent 
revolution nor a peacefully accepted series of parliamentary re- 
forms can by themselves create Socialism, which is neither a battle 
cry nor an election catchword, but an elaborate arrangement of 
our production and distribution of wealth in such a manner that 
all our incomes shall be equal. This is why Socialists who under- 
stand their business are always against bloodshed. They are no 
milder than other people; but they know that bloodshed cannot 
do what they want, and that the indiscriminate destruction in- 
separable from civil war will retard It. Mr" Sidney Webb*s much 
quoted and in some quarters much derided ‘Inevitability of 
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gradiialriess” Is an inexorable fact. It docs nol, iiriforluiiaidy, 
imply inevitability of peacefulness. We can fight o\ er every sf ei) of 
liic gradual process if we are foolish enough. Wc sliall come to an 
armed struggle for political power between the parasitic proletariat 
and the Socialist proletariat if the Capitalist leaders of ?Jie panislflc 
proletariat throw Padiameat and the Constiiiition over, and de- 
clare for a Mood and iron settlement instead of a settlement, l)y 
votes. But dt the end of the fighting we shall all be the poorer, iiont:' 
the wiser, and some of us the deader. If the Socialists win, the road 
lo Socialism may be cleared; but the pavement will be torn up and 
the goal as far off as ever. 

AH the historical precedents illustrate this. A monarchy may be 
changed Into a republic, or an oligarchy into a democracy, or one 
oligarchy supplanted by another, if the people who favor the" 
chaoge kill enough of the people who oppose it lo intimidate the 
rest; and when the change is made you may have factions fighting 
instead of voting for the official posts of power and honor until, as ' 
in South America in the nineteeiitli century, violent revolutions 
become so common that other countries hardly notice them; but 
no extremity .of fighting and killing can. alter the distribution.of : 
wealth or the means of producing it. The guillotining of 4000 
people in eighteen months during the French Revolution left tliC' 
people poorer than before; so that when the Public Prosecutor who 
had scot most of the 4000 to the guillotine was sent there himself, 
and the people cursed him as he passed to his death, he said, Will 
your b.read be any cheaper tomorrow^ you fools?”. That did not', 
affect the Capitalist makers of the French Revolution, because they 
did not want to ma.ke the bread of tlie poor cheaper: they wanted " 
to transfer the government of France from the King and the nobles 
to the middle class. But if they had been Socialists, aiming at 
.making everything' much cheaper except human life, they would 
have had to admit that the laugh was with Citizen Fouquier Tin- 
viile. And if William Pitt and the kings of Europe had let the French 
Revoiut.ion alone, and it .had been' as peaceful. and parliamentary 
as our own revolutionary Reform Bill of 1832, it would have been 
equally futile as far as putting another pennortli of milk into baby’s 
mug was concerned . 

Whenever our city proletarians, in the days before the dole (say 
1885 for instance), were driven by unemployment to threaten to 
burn down the houses of the rich, the Socialists said^No: if you are 
foolish enough to suppose that burning houses will put an end to 
unemployment, at least have sense enough to burn down your own 
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lioiises, ino.^t of which arc unfit for kaman habitation, Tliefioiises 
of the rich arc good houses, of which we have much too few«” 
Capitalism has produced not only slums but palaces and handsome 
villas, 1101 onfy sv/eaters’ dens but first-rate factories, shipyards, 
steamships, ocean cables, services that arc not only national but 
intcmatioiial, and what not. It has also produced a great deal of 
Communism, without which it could not exist for a single day (we 
need not go over all the examples already given: the roads and 
bridges and so forth). What Socialist in his senses would welcome 
a civil war that would destroy all or any of this, and leave his party, 
even if it were victorious, a heritage of blackened rains and fester- 
ing cemeteries? Capitalism has led up to Socialism by changing the 
industries of the country from petty enterprises conducted by petty 
. proprietors into huge Trusts conducted by employed proletarians 
directing armies of workmen, operating with millions of capital 
on vast acreages of land. In short, Capitalism tends always to 
develop industries until they are on the scale of public aifairs and 
ripe, for transfer to public hands. To destroy them would be to 
: wreck the prospects of Socialism. Even the proprietors who think 
that such a transfer would be robbery have at least the consolation 
of knowing that the thief does not destroy the property of the man 
he intends to rob, being as much interested in it as the person from 
whom he means to steal it. As to managing persons. Socialism will 
need many more of them than there are at present, and will give 
them much greater security in their jobs and dignity in their social 
standing than most of them can hope for under Capitalism. 

And now I think w^e may dismiss the question whether the return 
of a decisive majority of Socialists to Parliament will pass without 
an appeal to unconstitutional violence by the capitalists and their 
supporters. Whether it does or not may matter a good deal to those 
unlucky persons who will lose their possessions or their lives in the 
struggle if there be a struggle; but when tlie shouting and the killing 
and the house burning are over the survivors must settle dovm to 
some stable form of government. The mess may have to be cleared 
up by a dictatorship like that of Napoleon the Third, King Alfonso, 
Cromwell, Napoleon, Mussolini, or Lenin; but dictatorial strong 
men soon die or lose their strength, and kings, generals, and pro- 
letarian dictators alike iind that they cannot carry on for long.: 
without councils or parliaments of some sort, and that these will 
not work unless they are in some way representative of the public^ 
because unless the citizens co-operate with the police the strongest 
governinent breaks down, as English government did in Ireland. 
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111 llic long run (which nowadays is a very short niri) y\m rniist 
have your parlianieEt and your selticd corAtitiUion hack again: 
and the lishigs and d'etai, wiih all Ihcir bloodshed and 
burnings and execudons, might as well have been cut out as iUr 
as the positive constructive work of Sociaiisiii is concerned. So \vc 
may just w^ell ignore all the battles that may or may not be 
foyglii, ond go on to consider what may happen to the present 
Labor Party if its present ccnstitiitional growth be continued and 
coiisuiBiTiated by the achievement of a decisive Socialist majorily 
in Parliament, and its resumption of office, not^ as in 1923-24, by 
the sufferance of the two Capitalist parties and virtually under 
their control, but with full power to carry out a proletarian policy^ 
and, ifit will, to make Socialism the established coiistitiitiona! order 
ill Britain. 

76 

CHANGE MUST BE PARLIAMENTARY 

Let us assume, then, that we have resigned ourselves, as we must 
sooner or later, .to 'a ■pa.rliamentary settlement of the quarrels 
between the Capitalists and the Socialists. .Mind: I cannot, women - 
and men being what they: are, offer you any sincere assurances tiiat^ 
this will occur without all the customary, devilments. Every possible 
wrong and wicked way may be tried before their exhaustion drives 
us back into the right way. Attempts at a general strike, a form of 
national suicide which.' sane people are bound to resist by every 
extremity of violent coercion, may lead to a proclamation of 
martial lawby the Government, whether it be a Labor or a Capital- 
ist Government, .follow^ed by slaughtering of mobs, terroristic 
shelling of cities (as.in the case of Dublin), burning and looting of 
country houses, shooting of police officers at sight as uniformed 
enemies of the, people, and a hectic time for those to whom hating 
and fighting and killing are a glorious sport tliat makes life worth 
living and death worth- dying. Or If the modern machine gun, the 
bombing aeroplane, and the poison gas shell make military co- 
ercion irresistible, or if the general strikers have sufficient sense 
shot into them to see that blockade and boycott are not good 
tactics for the productive proletariat because they themselves are 
necessarily the first victims of it, still Parliament may be so split up 
into contending groups as to become unworkable, forcing the 
nation to fail back on a dictatorship. The dictator may be another 
Bismarck ruling in the name of a royal personage, or a forceful 
individual risen from the ranks like Mahomet or Brigham Young 
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or Sigiior M ussolini, or a general like Ccesar or Napoleon cr Prioio 
c!c Ri\eni. 

fn I lie course of tlicsc social commlsions you and I may be out- 
raged, sliot, gas poisoned, burnt out of house and home, financially 
ruined, just as anyone else may. We most resign ourselves to such 
epidemics of human pugnacity and egotism just as we have to 
resign ourselves to epidemics of measles. Measles are less bitter to 
us because we have at least never done anything to encourage 
tlicm, whereas wo have recklessly taught our cliildren to glorify 
pugnacity and toHdeniify gentility and honor with the keeping 
do^^n of the poor and the keeping up of the rich, thus producing 
an insanitary condition of public morals which makes periodic 
epidemics of violence and class hatred inevitable, 

' But sooner or later, the irreconciiables exterminate one another 
like the Kilkenny cats; for when the toughest faction has exter-- 
miiialcd all the other factions it proceeds to exterminate itself. And 
the dictators die as Cromwell died, or grow old and are sent to the 
dustbin by ambitious young monarchs as Bismarck w^as; and dic- 
tators and ambitious monarchs alike find that autocracy is not . 
today a practical form of government except in little tribes like 
Brigham Young’s Latter Day Saints, nor even complete there. The 
nearest thing to it that will now hold together is the presidency of 
. the United States of America; and the President, autocrat as he is 
for his four years of office, has to work with a Cabinet, deal with, a 
Congress and a Senate, and abide the result of popular elections. 
To this parliamentary complexion we must ail come at last. Every 
bumptious idiot thinks himself a born ruler of men; every snob 
thinks that the common people must be kept in their present place 
or shot dowm if society is to be preserved; every proletarian who 
resents his position wants to strike at something or somebody more 
vulnerable tlian the capitalist system in the abstract; but when they 
have aO done their worst the dead they have slain must be buried* 
the houses they have burned rebuilt, and the hundred other messes 
they have left cleared up by women and men with sense enough 
’ to take counsel together without coming to blows, and business 
ability enough to organize the work of the community. These 
sensible ones may not always have been sensible: some of them 
may have done their full share of mischief before the necessary , 
sanity was branded into them by bitter experience or horrified con- 
templation of the results of anarchy; but between the naturally 
sensible people and the chastened ones there will finally be some 
sort of Parliament to conduct the nation’s business, unless indeed 
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civilization has been so completely wrecked in the prclindriarv' 
quarrels that there is no nation worth troiibling about icflk iml 
coQsequentiy no naiiona! business to transact, fhat has oiteri 
happened. 

However, let as put ail disagreeable possibilities out of our 
heads for the moment, and consider how Socialism is likely io 
advance in a Farllame.iit kept in working order by the establisli- 
merit of two main parties competing for, office and power: one 
professing to resist the advance and the other to further it, but 
both forced by the need for gaining some sort of control of the riiii* 
away car of Capitalism to take many steps: when in power which 
they vehemently denounced when in opposition, and in tlie long 
run both contributing about ecjualiy (as hltlierto) 'to the redistri- 
bution of the national income and the siibstitiition of public for 
private property in land and. industrial organization. 

Do not fear that I am about to inflict a complete program on you. 
Even if I could foresee it I know better than to weary you to that 
extent. All I intend is to give you a notion of the sort of legislation 
that is likely to be enacted, and of the sort of opposition it is likely 
to provoke; so that you may be better able to judge on which side 
you should vote when an election gives you the chance, or when a 
seat on some, parliamentary body, local . or central, .calls you to 
..more direct action. You must understand that my designs on you 
do not. include making you what is called a good, party woman. 
Rather do I seek to add you to that floating body of openminded 
voters who are quite ready, to -vote for this party today and for the 
opposite:party tomorrow if you think the . balance of good seme 
and practical ability has - changed, .(possibly by the ageing of the 
leaders) or that your former choice has taken a wrong turn con* 
cerning some proposed measure of cardinal impo.rtance.. Good 
party people think such, .openmindedness disloyal;, but in politics 
there should be no loyalty except to the public good. If, however, 
you prefer to vote for the same side every time through thick and 
thin, why not find some person who has made the same resolution 
in support of the opposite party? Then, .as. they say in Parliament,, 
you can pair with her: that is, you can both agree never to vote at 
all, which wilihave the-same effect as if you voted opposite ways; 
and neither of you need ever trouble to vote again. 

We are agreed, I take it, that practical Socialism must proceed by 
the Government nationalizing our industries one at a time by a 
series of properly compensated expropriations, after an elaborate 
preparation for their administration by a body of civil servants. 
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who will consist largely of the old employees, but who will be 
eonirolled and financed by Government departments manned by 
public servants very superior in average ability, training, and social 
dignity to the commercial profiteers and financial gamblers who 
now have all our iiveiilioods at their mercy. 

Now this preparation and nationalization will hardly be possible 
ofllcss the voters have at least a rough notion of what the Govern- 
iiieiit is doing, and approve of it. They may not understand 
Socialism as a whole; but they can understand nationalization of 
the coal mines quite well enough to . desire it and vote for its 
advocates, if not for the sake of the welfare of the nation, at least 
for the sake of getting their coal cheaper. Just so with the railways 
and transport services generally: the most prejudiced Conserva- 
tives may vote for their nationalization on- its merits as an isolated 
measure, for the sake of cheaper travelling and reasonable freights : 
for internal produce. A few big nationalizations effected with this 
sort of popular support will make nationalization as normal a 
part of our soda! policy as old age pensions are now, though it 
seems only the other day that such pensions were denounced as 
rank Communism, which indeed they are. 

There is therefore no hope for Capitalism in the difficulty that 
baffled the Soviet in dealing with the land: that is, that the Russian 
people were not Communists, and would not work the Communist 
system except under a compulsion which it was impossible to 
apply on a sufficiently large scale, because if a system can be main- 
tained only by half the ablebodied persons in the country being paid 
to do nothing but stand over the other half, rifie in hand, then it is 
not a practicable system, and may as well be dropped first as last. 
But a series of properly prepared nationalizations may not only be 
understood and voted for by people who would be quite shocked 
if they were called Socialists, but would fit in perfectly with the 
habits of the masses who take their bread as it comes and never 
think about anything of a public nature. To them the change would 
be only a change of masters, to which they are so accustomed that 
it would not strike them as a change at all, whilst it would be also 
a change in the remuneration, dignity, and certainty of employ- 
ment, which is just what they are always clamoring for. This over- 
comes the difficulty, familiar to all reformers, that it Is much easier 
to Induce people to do things in the way to which they are accus- 
tomed, even though it is detestably bad for them, than to try a new 
system, even though it promises to be millennially good for them. 
Socialistic legislation, then, will be no mere matter of forbidding 
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feople 10 be rich, and calling a policeman when t?’ic law ia hre^kern 
ft meam an active inierfereiicc in the prodiiclio!^ tiiwi dNlrihiilhiit 
of file oation's income; and every step of it V'i!i revjiarc a nov 
iicpartmcnl orcxiensioii ofthecivi! scniceor them jnic' ml sew r 
to e?iecute and rnainage it If we had sense eiioagli to make a Im 
that every baby, destitute or not, should have plenly of bread and 
milk and a good house to shelter it^ that law woiiki remain a ifeatl 
Idler unllf all the necessary bakeries and dairies and biiildend >ards 
w’crc read}. If we made a law that every ablebodied adult sfiouid 
put in a day's work for his or her country every day, wc could iiol 
curry out that law until wc had a job ready for everybody. All con- 
stniclive and productive legislation is quite dificrent from the Ten 
Commandments: it means the em.pi.oy'«^^tit of masses of men, llie 
establisliing of offices and works,' the provision of large sums of 
money to start with, and the services of persons of special ability 
to direct. Without these, all the Royal or Dictatorial. Proclama- 
tions, all the Coniniandments, and all the Communist M.an!festoes 
are waste paper as far as the establishment of practical Socialism is .. 
concerned. 

You may therefore take it that the change from Inequality to 
ecpiality of income, though, it will be made by law and cannot be 
made in any other way, ■will not be made by simply passing a single 
Act of Parliament ordering everybody to have the same income, - 
'with arithmetical exactness In every case. Dozens of extensions of 
the civil and mimicipai services, dozens of successive national iza-* 
tions, dozens of annual budgets, all warmly contested on one 
ground or another, will take us nearer and nearer to Equality of 
Income until we are so close that the evil of such trilling inequalities 
as may be left is no longer serious enough to be worth bothering 
about. At present, when one baby has a hundred thousand a year, 
and a hundred other babies are dying of insufficient nourishment, 
equality of income is something to be fought for and died for if 
necessary. But if every baby had its fill, the fact that here and there 
a baby's father or mother might get hold of an extra five shillings 
of five pounds would not matter enough to induce anyone to cross 
the street to preventit. 

All social reforms stop short, not at absolute logical completeness 
or arithmetical exactness, but at the point at which they have done 
their work sufficiently. To a poor woman the difference between 
a pound a week and a guinea a week is very serious, because a 
'sbiillng is a large sum of money to her. But a woman with twenty, 
pounds a week would not engage in a civil war because some other 
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woman liaci twenty guineas. She would not feel the difference. 
Tlicrelbre wc need not i maglne a state of society in which we should 
cull the police if somebody made a little extra money by singing 
sfMigs or selling prize chrysanthemums, though we might come to 
consider such conduct so sordidly unladylike that even the most 
intpiidcnt wonian would not dare do it openly. As long as we were 
all ciitialiy well off, so that anybody’s daughter could marry any- 
body eise's son without any question of marrying above or beneath 
her, we should be contented enough not to baggie over halfpence 
in the division of the national income. For all tliat, equality of 
incoiiie slioiiid remain a fundamental principle, any noticeable 
departure from which would, be jealously watched, and tolerated, 
if at all, with open eyes. There are no limits to the possibility of its 
enforcement. 

This does not mean that there are no limits to any device of 
Socialism: for example, to the process of nationalizing industry 
and turning private employees into Government employees. We 
could not nationalize everything even if we went mad on nation- 
alization and wanted to. There will never be a week in which the 
Sunday papers will report that Socialism was established in Great 
Britain last Wednesday, on wiiich occasion the Queen wore a red 
silk scarf fastened on the shoulder with a circlet of rubies conse- 
crated. and presented to her by the Tlnrd International, and con- 
taining a portrait of Karl Marx with the famous motto, “Prole- 
tarians of All Lands: Unite”. It is far more likely that by the time 
nationalization has become the rule, and private enterprise the 
exception. Socialism (which is really rather a bad name for tlie 
business) will be spoken of, if at all, as a crazy religion held by a 
fanatical sect in that darkest of dark ages, the nineteenth century. 
Already, indeed, I am told that Socialism has had its day, and that 
the sooner we stop talking nonsense about it and set to work, like 
the practical people we are, to nationalize the coal mines and com- 
plete a national electrification scheme, the better. And I, who said 
forty years ago that we should have had Socialism already but for 
the Socialists, am quite willing to drop the name if dropping it will 
help me to get the thing. 

What I meant by my jibe at the Socialists of the eighteen-eighties 
was .that nothing is ever done, and much is prevented, by people 
who do not realize that they cannot do everything at once. 
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SUBSIDIZED PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

Whilst we are nationalizing the big industries and the wholciale 
businesses we may have to leave a good many unofficial retailers to 
carry' on the work of petty distribution much as they do at present, 
except that we may control them in the matter of prices as the 
Trusts do, whilst allowing them a better living than the landlords 
and capitalists allow them, and relieving them from the continual 
fear of bankruptcy inseparable from the present system. We shall 
nationalize the mines long before we nationalize the village smithy 
and make the village blacksmith a public official. We shall have 
national or municipal supplies of electric povrer laid on from house 
to house long before we meddle with the individual artists and 
craftsmen and scientifle workers who will use that power, to say 
nothing of the housemaids who handle the vacuum cleaners. We 
shall nationalize land and large-scale farming without simul- 
taneously touching fancy fruit farming and kitchen gardening, 
Long after Capitalism as we know it shall have passed away more 
completely than feudalism has yet passed away there may be more 
men and women working privately in businesses of their own than 
there ever can be under our present slavish conditions. 

The nationalization of banking will make it quite easy for private 
businesses to be carried on under Socialism to any extent that may 
be found convenient, and will in fact stimulate them vigorously. 
The reduction of the incomes derived from them to the common 
level could be effected by taxing them if they were excessive. But the 
difficulty is more likely to be the other way; that is, the people in 
the private businesses might find themselves, as most of them do 
at present, poorer than they would be in public employment. The 
immense fortunes that are made in private businesses to-day are 
made by the employment of workers who, as they cannot live 
without access to the products of land and capital, must either 
starve or consent to work for the landlords and capitalists for much 
less than their work creates. But when everybody could get a job 
in one of the nationalized industries, and receive an income which 
would include his or her share of the rent of the nationalized land, 
and the interest on the nationalized capital, no private employer 
could induce anyone to come and work for wages unless the wag^ 
were big enough to be equivalent to the advantages of such public 
employment; therefore private employment could not create 
poverty, and would in fact become bankrupt unless the employers 
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\u‘rc eiiher cicver and useful enough to induce the public to pay 
iltcf’n iiandsomcly tor their products or services, or else were con- 
for ilic sake of doing things in their own way, to put up witii 
dittii they could make in some national estabilslinnerit roiiiid 
nhc vNjnier. To iiiaiiitain their incomes at the national level some 
Of ti'Lcm Plight actually demand and receive subsidies from the 
Cim'cniir.eiit* To take a very simple instance: in an out-of-the-way 
diiage or valley, where there was not enough business to pay a 
carrier, the Governitieiit or local authority might find that the 
most economical and sensible plan was to pay a local farmer or 
shopkeeper or innkeeper a contribution towards the cost of keep- 
ing a motor lorry on condition that he undertook the carr3dng for 
the district. 

In big business, as we have seen, this process has actually begun. 
Wlieii Ti*ade Unionism forced up the wages of the coal miners to 
a point at which the worst coal mines could not afford to continue 
working, the owners, though devout opponents of Socialism, de- 
mrinded and obtained from a Conservative Government a subsidy 
of £10,000,000 to enable them to make both ends meet. But it was 
too ridiculous to tax the general public to keep a few bad mines 
going, and Incidentaily to keep up the monstrous prices charged 
for coal, when the mines as a whole were perfectly well able to pay 
a decent living w^age, which was all the Trade Unions asked for. 
The subsidy was stopped; and a terrific lock-out ensued. All this 
could have been prevented by nationaimng the coal mines and 
thus making It possible to keep up wages and reduce the price of 
coals to the public simultaneously. However, that is not our point 
at present. What comes in here is that the capitalists themselves 
have established the Socialistic practice of subsidizing private 
businesses when they do not yield sufficient profit to support those 
engaged in them, thougli they are too useful to be dispensed with. 
The novelty, by the way, is only in subsidizing common industries. 
^Scientific research, education, religion, popular access to rare 
books and pictures, exploration, carriage of mails oversea, and the 
like are partly dependent on Government grants, which are sub- 
sidies under another namc- 

Wliat i;i more, capitalists are now openly demanding subsidies to 
enable them to start their private enterprises. Hie aeroplane lines, 
for instance, boldly took it as a matter of course that the Govern- 
ment should help them, just as it had helped the dye industry 
during the war (and been sorry for it afterwards). I draw your 
attmfiori specially to this new capitalistic- method because by It 
VOLIL B 
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you arc not only invited to throw over the Cayifiaiisr principle of 
irusting to unaided competitive private coterprisc for tiie main- 
tciiance of our industries, but taxed to lake all Ex rr-ks c f il kE it 
the capitalists take ail the profits and keen prices as h i d: as pc : bh 
against you, thus iieecing you both ways. They cannot eonsistei'dlv 
object (though they do object) when woiicmcn ask the Govcrnnief^i 
to guarantee them a living wage as well as guaranteeirig prosds and 
keeping up prices for their employers. 

Wlien Socialism is the order of the day these capiialisiic cxplolla- 
lions of the taxpayer will have provided plenty of precedents for 
subsidizing experimenlal private ventures in new industries or 
inventions and new methods, or, as in the case of the village carrier, 
rnaldiig it worth somebody’s while to undertake some necessary 
service that is not for the momeat worth nationalizing. In fact liiis 
will be the most interesting part of Socialism to clever business 
people. Direct and complete nationalizations will be confiiied . ■ 
mostly to well established rootlne services. 

There are doctrinaire Socialists who will be shocked at the sug* 
"gestion that a Socialist Government should not only tolerate ■ 
private enterprise, but actually finance it. But the business of 
Socialist rulers is not- to suppress private enterprise as such, but to 
attain and maintain equality of income. The substitution of public 
for private enterprise is only one of several means to that end; and 
if In any particular instance the end can be best served for the 
moment by private enterprise, a Socialist Government will tolerate 
■private enterprise, or subsidize private enterprise, or even initiate 
private enterprise. Indeed Socialism will' be more elastic and 
tolerant than Capitalism, which would leave any district without a 
carrier if no private carrier could make it pay. 

Note, however, - that when a private experiment in business has 
been financed by the State, and has been successful in establishing 
some new^ industry or method or invention as part of the routine 
of national production and service, it will then be nationalized, 
leaving private enterprise to return to its proper business of making 
fresh experiments and . discovering new services, instead of, as at 
present, wallowing in the profits of i.ndii$lTies which are no longer 
'experimental. For example, it, has for many years past been silly 
to leave railways in the hands .of private companies instead of 
nationalizing them.,' especially 'as: the most hidebound bureaucrat 
could not have been more obsoletely reactionary, uninventive, and 
obstructive than some of o'lir most pretentious railway chairmen 
have been. Everything is known about railway locomotion that 
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h}r ndljonalizalion purposes. But the i>iiii,servL'es 
' , ’uJ c’/'c’ and niay be treated as State-'aidtxl private 

„ ^:;eir rractice becomes as well established and 

V u H j ’ j 1 1 i i * "*« ij 1 y practice. 

! ;:icruruy.’s> frds is so little understood that the capitalists, 
* r« n 'h the cmplovers and iinanciers, are now per- 

si M i,r ii cT-cnathe governments into Bnancing them at the 
^-.itneut retaining the taxpayers’ interest in the 
vvinure. For fnitance. the £10,000,000 subsidy to the coal owners 
should e been given by way of mortgage on the mines, 

I'or c'*e:y gniiiied to private enterprise the Government 
shoiill dirr.nl a sfiare ccrtlhcate. Otherwise, if and when it sub- 
seqiicntly nationalizes the enterprise, it will be asked to compensate 
f he proprietors for the conliscation of its own capital; and thoiigli 
tin 1 * as v'e haw seen in our study of compensation, does not really 
nrilier, it docs matter very seriously that the State should not have 
;ii least a shareiioltier s control. To make private adventurers an 
unconditional present of public money is to loot the Treasury and 
plunder the taxpayer. 

So, you see, the difference between Capitalist and Socialist gov- 
ernments i.s not as to whether nationalization should be tolerated; 
for luJthcr cojkl g»wt on for a day without it: the difference is as to 
how' !hr it should he carried and how fast pushed. Capitalist gov- 
ernments rcgJtrd fiationalization and mimicipalization as evils to 
be confined lo coniniercially uoprolitabie works; so as to leave 
everyfliing profitable to the profiteers. When they acquire land for 
sotne iemoorar>' public purpose, they sell it to a private person 
w lien they !ia\"C done with it, and use the price to reduce the income 
tax. Tiiereby a piece of land which was national property becomes 
private properly: and the unearned incomes of the income tax 
payers are iiicrea'^ed by the relief from taxation. Socialist govern- 
iuerjis, on the other hand, push the purchase of land for the nation 
at tile expense of th.e capitalists as hard and as fast as they can, and 
oppose its resale lo private individuals fiercely. But they are often 
lieki Ixack and even thrown back, just as the Russian Soviet was, 
by the inexorable necessity for keeping land and capital in constant 
and energetic use. If the Government takes an acre of fertile land 
or a ton of spare siib^dstence (capital) that it is not prepared in- 
stantly to cultivate or feed productive labor with, then, whether it 
likes or not, it niust sell it back again into private hands and thus 
retrace the siep towards Socialism which it took without being 
suffickiiily prepared for it. During the war, when private enterprise 
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broke down hopelessly, and caused an appahsny iAuphtcr 41 . luir 
yoiiog soldiers In Flanders by leaving l!ic a.rni!’ v,i:ho::l: slucii , 
the rnuiiiiions had to be made in iiaCionai factories* When tlie war 
was over, the Capitalist Government of 1918 sold ofi these faclorics 
asfastas it possibly cooM for an ok! song, ir* sp:lL‘oft^’'c nroltseae 
the IwSbor Party* Some of the factories were lirjsaieable. diiwr 
tecause they were in such out-oGthe-way places (lesi they shcidd 
bo bombarded) that private enterprise lliought it could do belief 
elsewhere,' or because private enter prise , was so wretdiedly iin« 
tiiterprisifig. Yet when a Labor Goveriimetit took oflice it, loo, 
liad lo try' to sell these remaining vvar factories because it conic! not 
organize enougli new public enterprises to employ them for peace 
purposes* ' . 

This was another objecLlesson in the impossibility of taking over 
land from the landlords and capital from the capitalists rncreiy 
beca'use doing so is Socialistic, without being ready to employ it 
productively. If you do, you will have to give it back again, as the 
M-Oscow Soviet had. You must take It only when you, have some, 
i mmediate use for' it, and are ready to start on the job next morning. , 
If a Capitalist Government were forced by a. wave of s'uccessftif 
Socialist propaganda to coniscate more property than it could aci-^ 
minister, it might quite easily be forced to reissue it (not at all un»! 
willingly, and with triumphant cries of ‘T told yo'U so”) to private' 
employers on much worse terms for the nation than those on which 
it is held at present. ■ 

78 

■ ' HOW LONG WILL IT TAKE? 

Then as to the rate at which the change can taice place. If it be put 
off too long, or brought about too slowly, there may be- a violent 
revolution which may produce a dismal equality by ruining every- 
body who is not murdered. But equality produced in that way does 
not last. Only in a settled and highly civilized society with a strong 
Government and an elaborate code of law's can equality of income 
be attained or^ maintained. Now a strong Government is not one 
with overwhelm'ing .fighting forces in Its pay: that is rather the 
mark of a panicky Government, ft is one that commands the moral 
approval of an overwi'heimmg majority of the peo|:)le. To put il 
more particularly, it is one in which the police aiid the other 
executive officers of the Government can always count on the 
sympathy and, when they need it, the co-operation of the citizens. 
A morally shocking Government cannot last, and cannot carry out 
such changes as the change from our present system to Socialism, 
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• ' r; triJitcis of "ong business arrangements and e;UeriSioiis oi 
, , . o o 1 S \ icL. 1 Ixy most be made thoughtfully, bit by bit : end 

be rofmlir enough to establish themselves too .solidly 
' ofcfct'crmient to shake them, like our postal system 

* • r I ’• d)r“rn„ri 5 m in roads, bridges, police, drainage, and high- 

. f'j!idng, 

I'. IS “4 u'-'cai p;l:r that the change canaol be made more quicldy: 
I'i,! n:ir-t re'rrnnbtr that when hioses ddiYered the Isnicliter 
ilicir boiHirige l:i Egypt, he found them so tmhtted for free- 
ib'it lie l\'Jd to Veep than wandering rouiid the desert for 
}ixrrs, fiirtil fliosc who had been in bondage in Egypt were 
mouh.' 'A\ri. 'fVx' trrtiri“^lc was not the distance from Egypt to the 
P. ^ I'l oe i I diAi w iiich was easily walkable in forty weeks, but the 
cliange oi“ condition, and habit, and mind, and the reluctance of 
those H^ho had been safe and well treated as slaves to face danger 
and liardship as free advemurers, \Ve should have the same trouble 
if we attempted to impose Socialism ail in a lump on people not 
brought up to it. They would wreck it because they could not 
iiiiticrstaiid it nor work its Institutions; and some of them would 
just hate it. The truth is, we are at present wandering in the desert 
bciweco the old Commercialism and the nev/ Socialism. Our sn- 
diistrks and our characters and our laws and our religions are 
parity coinmcrcialiKed, partly nationalized, partly municipalized, 
partly coaimiinized; and the completion of the change will take 
place like the beginning of it: that is, without the uniritelllgenl 
m'ornuri knowing what is happening, or noticing anything except 
that some ways of life are getting harder and some easier, with the 
corresponding exclamations about not knowing what the w^orld is 
coining to, or that things are much better than they used to be. 
Mark Twain said ‘Tl is never too late to mend: there is no hurry’*; 
and those wiio dread the change may comfort themselves by the 
assurance tliat there is more danger of its coming too slowly than 
loo quickly, even though the more sloth the more suffering. It is 
well that we who are hopelessly unfitted for Socialism by our 
briitgingHip will not live for ever. If only it were possible for us to 
cease corrupting our children our political superstitions and pre- 
judices would die with us; and the next generation might bring 
down the walls of Jericho. Fortunately, the advantages to be gained 
by Socialism for the proletariat, and the fact that proletarian 
pai'Ciits arc a huge majority of the electorate, may be depended on 
to bias moral education more and more in favor of the movement 
towards Sodaiism. , , _ 

, . LiBe:fta¥ 0? 
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I purposely avoid anticipating any riiorai pressure of pubiic 
opinion against economic selfishness. No doubt that vvill Ixtoine 
I.Kirt of the national conscience under Socialisfn, just as iiixicr 
Capitalism children are educated to regard success in life as mean- 
ing more money than anyone else and no work to do for it. But f 
know how hard It is for you to believe that public opinion cotikI 
change so completely. You may have observed that at present, 
allhoogh people do not always choose the occiipafloii at which 
they can make the most moneyj and indeed will give up lucrative 
jobs to starve at more congenial ones, yeL when they have chosen 
their job, they will take as much as they can gel; for it; and the more 
they can get the better they are thought of. So I have assumed that 
they will continue to do so as far as they are allowed (few of them 
have any real liberty of this kind now), though I can quite conceive 
that in a Socialist future any attempt to obtain an economic ad- 
vantage over one’s neighbors, as distinguished from an economic 
advantage for the w^bole community, might come to be considered^ 
.such exceedingly bad form that nobody could make it without losing ' 
her place in society just as a detected card-sharper does at present 

,79 

^ SOCIALISM AND LIBERTY 

The dread of Socialism by nervous people who do not understand 
it, on the ground that there would be too much law under it, and 
that every act of our lives would be regulated by the police, is more 
plausible than the terrors of the ignorant people who think .it " 
WT)iild mean the end of all law, because under Capitalism we have 
been forced to impose restrictions that in a socialized nation woiilcl 
have no sense, in order to save the proletariat from extermination, 
or at least from extremities that would have provoked it to rebel- 
lion. Here is a little example. A friend of mine who employed some 
girls in an artistic business in which there was not competition 
enough to compel him to do his worst in the way of sweating them, 
took a nice old riverside house, and decorated it very prettily with 
Moms wall-papers, furnishing it in such a way that the girls conk! 
have their tea comfortably in their workrooms, which he made as 
homelike as possible. All went well until one day a gentleman 
walked in and announced himself to my friend as the factory 
inspector. He looked round him, evidently much puzzled, and 
asked where the women worked. “Here” replied my friend, with 
justifiable pride, confident that the inspector had never seen any- 
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In the way of a factory before. Bui v>hat tht 
cJa)^ rai</! w'as ‘'Where is the copy of tJie factory regiilallons 
.’t r*{ : . rj :jv obeyed by law to post up on your walls in full view 
f f \ :r c ce; ‘“Surely you clout expect me to stick up a 
dVc that in a room furnished like a drawing 
i ^ r, ' 'utl fw^nd. that paper on the wall is a IMorrii 

r\-.ip':r: ^ caul disfigure It by pasting up a big placard on it.” “You 
UAAktr scicrj penalties'’ replied the Inspector “for having not 
'inl > c: ia post the regulations, but for putting paper on your 

w. Jk !iU-/.c:uI ^ ing them limewashed at the intervals prescribed 
b) lav;,” “BiU hang it all!” my friend remonstrated, “I want to 
mabr I'lc pL'ice nonidy and beautiful. You forget that the girls are 
not always work ing, f hey take their tea here.” “For allow ing your 
c'itipioyccs to take their meals in the room where they work you 
have incurred an additional penalty” said the inspector. “It is a 
gross breach of the Factory Acts.” And he walked out. leaving my 
friend an abashed criminal caught redhanded. 

As k happened, the inspector was a man of sense. I-Ie did not 
return; the penalties were not exacted; the Morris wall-papers re- 
rriaiiied; and the illicit teas continued; but the incident illustrates 
the extent to which individual liberty has been cut down under 
Capitalisnl for good as well as for evil. WTiere women are con- 
cerned it is assumed that they must be protected to a degree that is 
unnecessary for rnen (as if men were any more free in a factory than 
women); consequently the regulations are so much stricter tliat 
women arc often kept out of employments to which men are wel- 
comed. Besides the factory inspector there are the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue inciiiirlng into your income and making you 
disgorge a lot of it, the school attendance visitors taking possession 
of your children, the local governraeht inspectors making you 
build and drain your house not as you please but as they order, the 
Poor Law officers, the unemployment insurance officers, the 
vaccination officers, and others whom I cannot think of just at 
present. And ilie lendency is to have more and more of them as we 
become less tolerant of the abuses of our capitalist system. But If 
you study these interferences with our liberties closely you will find 
that ill practice they are virtually suspended In tiie case of people 
well enough off to be able to take care of themselves: for instance, 
the school attendance officer never calls at houses valued above a 
certain figure, though the education of the children in them is often 
disgracefully neglected or mishandled. Poor Law officers would 
not exist if there were no poor, nor unemployment insurance 
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oflcers if we all got incomes wliethc^* wc were en^pli 'ved or not. ff 
nobody coaid make profits by sweating, nor compel iis to wmd; m 
n'licomforlable, unsafe, insanitary flictories and vvorksJiops, a givai 
deal of our fiictory regulations would become not oui\ Miner/ unm 
blit unbearably obstructive. 

Then consider the police: the friends of the honest 'i-vomaii a,rtd 
the enemies and hunters of thieves. Iramps, swind'CTs, rloicrs, 
confidence tricksters, drunkards, and prostitutes. I'he folJc»] 
officer, like the soldier who stands behind him, is mainiy occupied 
today in enforcing the legalized robbery of the poor which takes 
piace whenever the wealth produced by the labor of a prodiicti\’e^' 
worker is transferred as rent or interest to the pockets of an idler 
or an idler’s parasite. They are even given powers to arrest us for 
"‘sleeping out”, which means sleeping in the open air without 
paying a landlord for permission to do so. Get rid of this part of 
iJicir duties, and at the same time of the poverty which it enforces, 
with the mass of corruption, thieving, rioting, swindling, and 
prostitution which poverty produces as surely as insanitary squalor 
produces smallpox and typhus, and you get iid of the least agree- 
able part of our present police activity, with all that it iiivohes in 
prisons, criminal courts, and jury duties. 

By getting rid of poverty we shall get rid of the unhappiness and 
woriT which it causes. To defend themselves against this, women, 
like men, resort to artificial happiness, just as they resort to arti- 
ficial insemihlllty when they have to undergo a paiiifiil operation. 
Alcohol produces artificial happiness, artificial courage, artificial . 
gaiety, artificial self-satisfaction, thus making life bearable for 
oiillions who would otherwise be unable to endure their condition. 
To them alcohol is a blessing. Unfortunately, as it acts by destroy- 
ing conscience, self-control, and the normal fanctloiiing of the 
body, it produces crime, disease, and degradation on such a scale 
that its manufacture and sale are at present prohibited by law 
throughout the United States of America, and there is a sl:roiig 
movement to introduce the same prohibition here. 

The ferocity of the resistance to this attempt to abolish artificial 
happiness shows how indispensable it has become under Capital- 
ism. A famous American Prohibitionist was mobbed by medical 
students in broad daylight in the streets of London, and barely 
escaped with the loss of one eye, and his back all but broken. If lie ^ 
had been equally famous for anything else, the United States 
Government would have insisted on the most ample reparation, 
apology, and condign punishment of his assilants; and If this had 
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: t in ^uihhckL or even grodged, Anicrkao hotheiids wo»jid have 
L ' S'Ji !or tile enem\ of the am‘stlislic thet male*; 
1 /f the idleness ofthe rich tolerable lurnkiK, 

„ i „ i' . 4 ^ earn of enjcvenciit, neither his own country nor 
' >/ p ' f c •!' whence of ours could be moved even to the extent 
: u ivnum on tiTO police, it v/as evident that had he been 
sv'u from iirnb the popular verdict would have been that it 
dripp'd: vci! right. 

‘ShJ 'ti I h )vui?r u' a very raifd drug coripared with the most 
eite'* c n ckltin itapntp.ess producers. These give you no mere 
srHll m 4 w‘lf-viiisfaclion and self-conceit: they g've you ecstasy. It is 
iVflh^wcii hy hideous wretchedness;: but then you can cure that by 
takirp,! riiorc and more of the drug until you become a living horror 
to ti¥ alioift you, after which you become a dead one, to their great 
relief. As lo these drugs, not even a mob of medical students, 
c>;pre;Ml> educated to make their living by trading in artiiicial 
iscaith and happiness, dares protest against strenuous prohibition, 
provided they may siill prescribe the drug;. nevertheless the demand 
is so great so the classes who have too much money and too little 
work that smuggling, which is easy and very profitable, goes on in 
spite of flic heavLCsi penalties. Our efforts to suppress this trade in 
arlificlal happiness has already landed us in such Interferences 
witli fiersonaf liberty that we are not allowed to purchase many 
liscfiil drugs for entirely innocent purposes unless we first pay (not 
fxi f^ay bribe, la doctor to prescribe it. 

Siill, prohibliion of the fiercer drags has the support of public 
opinion, ft is the prohibition of alcohol that rouses such opposition 
that the strongest govcraiiients shrink from it In spite of over- 
whdnisng evidence of the increase in material well-being produced 
by it wherever it has been risked. You prove to people that as tee- 
iotallcrs they will dwell in their own houses instead of in a frowsy 
tenement, besides keeping their own motor car, having a bank 
account, and living ten years longer. They angrily deny it; but when 
yiiii crush their denials by unquestionable American statistics they 
tell you flatly that they had rather be happy for thirty years in a 
tciicmeiat without a car or a penny to put in the bank than be un- 
happy for forty years with all these things. You find a wife dis- 
tracted because her husband drinks and is ruining her and her 
children; yet when you induce him to take the pledge, you find 
presently that she has tempted him to drink again because he is so 
morose when he is sober that she cannot endure living with him. 
And to make his drunkenness bearable she takes to drink herself, 
YOL If. B 2 
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and lives happily in shaoiciess degradation wiTIi iiini uiiill they 
both drin k themselves dead. 

Besides, the vast majority of modern di inkers do not fee! any 
the worse for it, because they do not miss the extra elllcieiicy they 
would enjoy os the water waggon. Very few people arc obliged by 
their occupations to work up to the extreme limit of their powers. 
WJio cares whether a lady gardener or a bookkeeper or a typist or a 
shop assistant is a teetotaller or not, provided she always stops well 
short of being noticeably drunk? It is to the motorist or tlic aero- 
plane pilot that a single glass of any intoxicant may make the 
cMITerence between life and death. What would be sobriety for a 
billiard marker would be ruinous drunkenness for a profekioiial 
billiard player. The glass of stimulant that enlivens a routine job 
is often dropped because when the routineer plays golf “to keep 
herself fit’" she finds that it spoils her putting. Thus you find that 
you can sometimes make a worker give up alcohol partly or wholly 
by giving her more leisure. She feds that a woman who is sober., 
.enough to do her wwk as well as it need be done is not sober 
enough to play as well as she would like to do it. The inoment ' 
people are .in a position -to develop their fitness, as they call it? to 
•the utmost, whether at .work or at play, they beg.in to 'gradge the 
sacrifice of the last inch of efficiency which alcohol knocks off, and' ' 
which in all really fine work makes the difference between first rate" 
and second rate. If this book owed any of its quality to alcohol or ' 
to any other drug, it might amuse you more; but it would be enor* .' 
mously less conscientious intellectually, and therefore much more 
dangerous to your mind. 

If you put all this together you will see that any social change 
which abolishes poverty and increases the leisure of routine workers 
will destroy the need for artificial happiness, and increase the 
opportunities for the sort of activity that makes people very 
jealous of reducing their fitness by stimulants. Even now we admit 
that the champion athlete must not drink whilst training; and the 
nearer we get to a world in which everyone is In training all the 
time the nearer we shall get to general teetotalism, and to the 
possibility of discarding all those restrictions on personal liberty 
which the prevalent dearth of happiness and consequent resort to 
pernicious artificial substitutes now^ force us to impose. 

As to such serious personal outrages as compulsory vacdnatioii 
and the monstrous series of dangerous inoculations which are 
forced on soldiers, and at some frontiers on Immigrants, they are 
only desperate attempts to stave off the consequences of bad 
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.and 'vnercrowding by Infectiog people wilfi disease 
t^icy c,re well and strong in the hope of developing llieir 
r:itaru! -(^'-istance to it by exercise sulSciently to prevent tlieoi 
^ Sj^isn'u'i^liciitheyai'eailmgandweak.Thepovertyofour 

ib-fm. to support such practices In the teeth of all 

viri 1 clisinlcrestcd science; but if we get rid of poor 
lirrciors rind overcrowded and insanitary dwellings we get rid of the 
di" j. c ^ wmcli icrr'fy us into these srotesque witch rituals; and no 
V tvi \{w vri;;l be forced to expose her iafanl; to the risk of a horrible^ 
Idieerifig, hideously disfiguring death from generalized vaccinia 
*e -f! It 'd;iou!ol catcli confluent smallpox, which, by the way, is, on a 
wht.Ht:c hctvecn the two evils, much to be preferred. Dread , of 
epidemics: that is, of disease and premature death, has created a 
pseodo-scicntific tyranny just as the dread of hell created .a priestly 
tyranny in the ages of faith. Florence Nightingale, a' sensible 
v-/i>ma!i whom the doctors could neither humbug nor bully, told 
1 !X*m that what was wrong with oor soldiers was dirt, bad food, and ' 
foiii water: in short, the conditions produced by war in the field ■ ' 
and poverty in the skim. When we get rid of poverty the doctors 
will no longer be able to frighten us into imposing on ourselves by . ■ 
law patliogenic inoculations which, under healthy conditions,. kill ■ 
more people than the diseases against -wliich they pretend to pro- 
tcct them. And \\iicn we get rid of Commercialism, and vaccines " 
110 longer make dividends for capitalists, the fe.iry tales by which " ' 
they are advertized will drop out of the papers, and be replaced, let ■ ■■ 
iis hope, by disinterested attempts to ascertain.and publish the 
scientific truth about them, which, by the way, promises to be 
o’liicli more hopeful and interesting. 

As to the mass of oppressive and unjust laws that protect property 
at the cxpeii^:e of hiimanity, and enable proprietors to drive whole 
populations off the land because sheep or deer are more profitable, ■ ' 
wc I'lave E^aid enough about them already. Naturally we shall get ' 
rid of them when we get rid of private property. 

Now, however, I must come to one respect in which official in- 
teifereiicc with personal liberty would be carried under Socialism 
to lengths tijidreanied of at present. We may be as idle as we please 
if «.)!i!y wc ha\e money in our pockets; and the more we look as If 
we hud never done a day’s work in our lives and never intend to, 
the more wc arc respected by every official we come In contact with’ 
ami tiic more wc are envied, courted, and deferred to by everybody. 

If wc eaier a village school the children ail rise and stand respect- 
fully to receive us, whereas the entrance of a plumber or carpenter 
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leaves thmi uamoved* The niotiier wlio secures a ricli idler n.? a 
hiisKiad for her daughter is proud of it: the father who miiiw . . a 
iiiOliofi uses it to make rich Idfers of liis cliiklreo. That work h a 
curse is part of oar reilgion: that it is a disgiuce is the lint ar, IrU jfi 
our social code. To izarry a parcel Uirough the streets is not on// a 
trouble, but a derogation from one's rank. Where there are blacks 
to carr/ them, as in South Africa, it is virtually impossible for a 
lo be seen doing such a thing. In London wc condcFiiii these 
colonial extremes of snobbery; but liow many ladies could wc 
persuade to carry a jug of milk down Bond Street on a May after” 
'410011, even for a l 3 et? 

Now it is not likely, human laziness being what it is, that untie r 
Socialism anyone will carry a parcel or a jug if she can induce 
somebody else (her husband, say) to carry it for her. But nobody 
mdll tliiiik it disgraceful to carry a parcel because carrying a parcel 
IS work. The idler vdll be treated not only as a rogue and a vaga- 
bond, but as an embezzler of the nationai funds, the meanest sort' 
of thief. The police will not have much trouble in detecting such 
offenders. They will be denounced by everybody, because there 
will be a very marked jealousy of slackers who take their share 
without ‘‘doing their bit’U Tlie real lady will be the woman who 
does more than her bit, and thereby leaves her country richer than. 
■shC' found It. Today mobody knows what a real lady is; but the" 
dignity is assumed most, confidently by the women who ostenta- 
tiously take as much and give as nearly nothing as they can. 

The snobbery that exists at ■, present among workers will also 
disappear. Our ridiculous social distinctions between manual labor 
and brain work, between wholesale business and retail business, 
are really class distinctions. If a doctor considers it beneath his 
dignity to carry a scuttle of coals from one room to another, but 
is proud of his skill in performing .some unpleasantly messy opera- 
tion, it is clearly not because the one is any more or less manual 
than the other, but solely because surgical operations are associ- 
ated with descent through younger sons from the piropertied class, 
and caitying coals with proletarian descent. If the petty Iron- 
monger’s daughter is not considered eligible for marriage with the 
Ironmaster’s son, it is not because selling steel by the ounce and 
selling It by the ton are attributes of two different species, but 
because petty ironmongers have usually been poor and iron- 
masters rich. When there are no rich and no poor, and descent from 
the proprietary class will be described as “criminal antecedents’’, 
people will turn their hands to anything, and indeed rebel against 
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■::/ -iiit n ^i" tfiat deprives them of physical exercise. My 

t a i iv..iy sedentai'y occupation makes me long to be a half- 

V :?;}:• "favv;/. i firMi oiyself begging my gardener, who is a gliittoii for 

V 10 lla.c me a few rough jobs to do when I have writteo my- 

.f a eandsiill; for i caimot go out and take a hand with the 

TL/ vf'-vu, I sfiouid be taking the bread out of a poor man s 

?' 'i' e: 'AvT mould wc be very comfortable company for one 
uiii' dililrciit habits and speech and bringing-up, all 
r ruf.uCvu h-y Jiifcrcnccs in our parents' incomes and class. But with 
nil tticie ob.'tacic s svvept away by Socialism I could lend a hand at 
any jeb wiiliin my strength and skill, and help my mates instead of 
ax’riing ihcio, K‘u*dcs belrg as good company for them as I am 
lb; profe wiunal persons or rich folk. Even as it is a good deal 
of haymaking is done for fim; and 1 am persuaded (having some 
iinaginatlon, thank Heaven!) that under Socialism open air 
workers would have plenty of voluntary help, female as well as 
.male, without the trouble of whistling for it. Laws miglit have to 
bp made to deal with officiousness. Everything would make for 
activity and against idleness: Indeed it would probably be much 
harder to be an idler than it Is now to be a pickpocket. Anyhow, as * 
idleness would be not only a criininai offence, but unladylike and > 
'aiigeiitleiTianly in the lowest degree, nobody would resent the laws 
against It as infringements of natural liberty. 

Lest anyone should at this point try to muddle you with the in- 
veterate delusion that because capital can increase wealth people 
can live on aipital without working, let me go back just for a 
luofitent to the way in which capita! becomes productive. 

,Let us take those cases in which capital is used, not for destructive ' 
purposes, as in W'"ar, but for increasing production: that is, saving 
time and trouble in future work. When ail the merchandise in a 
country has to be brought from the makers to the users on pack- 
horses or carts over bad roads the cost in time and trouble and 
labor of man and beast is so great that most things have to .be 
iiiacle and consumed on the spot. There may be a famine in one 
\iilage and a, glut in another a hundred miles off because of the 
dtfilculiy of sending food from one to the other. Now if there Is 
enoogli spare subsistence (capitai) to support gangs of navvies and. 
engineers and other w^'orkers wMlst they cover the country with 
railways, canals, and metalled roads, and build engines and trains, 
barges and motor cars to travel on them, to say nothing of aero- 
planes, tlieii all sorts of goods can be sent long distances quickly 
and cheaply; so that the village which formerly could not get a 
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cartload of bread aod a few cans of milk from a hundred miles ofl 
to save Its life Is able to buy quite clicapb’’ grown in Russia or 

Aiiicrka and domestic articles made In Germany c»r Japan. INj 
spare subsistence will be entirely coiisnnied in the operation: there 
will be no more left of it than of the capital lent for tlie war; but i! 
mill leave behind. it the roadways and waterways and machinery 
by which labor can -do a gi-eat deal more in a given linic than it 
could without them. The destruction of these aids to labor would 
be a vciy different matter from our confiscations of the 

National Debt by taxation. It would leave us much poorer and less 
civiilzed: infactmostof us would starve, because bigmoderi3 popi> 
latioQs cannot support themselves without elaborate machinery 
andrailwaysaiidsofortli. ; 

Still, roadways and machines ca,ii produce notlimg by themselves. 
They can only assist labor. And they have to be cootinually re- 
paired and renewed by labor. A country craninied with factories 
and machines, traversed in all d.irectio!is by road.ways, tramways 
and railways, dotted with aerodromes and hansars and aaraces. 


10 



to work. We should.starve .in tlie niidst of 
... — -zation because we could not breakfast on 

V ft...... ' * « .. - _ 


US the possibility of living without labor or of hoarding its most 
vital products. We may be helped by past labor; but we must live 
by present labor. By telling off one set of workers to produce more 
than they consume, and telline off another .cet to iive on the enmu ,c 


wmai ulcy aie maKing roaos ana maemnes, we may make our 
labor much more productive, and take out the gain either in shorter 
hours of work or bigger returns from the same number of hours of 
work as before; but we cannot stop working and sit down and look 
on while the roads and machines make and fetch and carry for us 
without anyone lifting a finger. We may reduce our working hours 
to two a day, or increase our income tenfold, or even conceivably 
do both at once; but by no magic on earth can any of us honestly 
become an idler. When you see a person who does no productive 
or serviceable work, you may conclude with absolute certainty 
that she or he is spunging on the labor of other people. It may oV 
may not be expedient to allow certain persons this privilege for a 
time: sometimes it is; and sometimes it is not. I have already 
described how we offer at present, to anyone who can invent a 
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siiiidiine, wliat Is called a patent: that is, a right to 
1 of vdiat the workers produce with the help of that 
f Jk fdfiEtecn years. When a man writes a book or a play, 
'? ':lvc hlro, i>y what is called copyright, the power to make every™ 
V h*'> ’ecus the book or sees tlie play performed pay him and 
hi'* I'ldri Sismething during his lifetime and fifty years afterwards. 
Thh; is our way of encouraging people to invent machines and to 
o/f'te hookr and instead of being content \vith the ok! handi- 
er. Ta. and w’iih the Bible and Shakespear; and as we do it with oiir 
eyes open and with a definite purpose, and. the privilege lasts no 
finger than enough to accomplish its purpose, there is a good deal 
In lx said for il Bat to allow the descendants of a man who 
invested a few hundred pounds in the New River Water Company 
In the reign of James I to go on for ever and ever living In idleness 
on the incessant dally labor of the London ratepayers is, senseless 
and mischievous. If they actually did the daily work of supplying 
London with water, they might reasonably claim either to work 
for less time or receive more, for their w^ork- than a water-carrier..: 
In Elizabeth’s time; but for doing no wo.rk at all they have .not 
asiiadow of excuse. To consider Socialism a tyranny because it will 
compel everyone to share the dally work of the world is to confess 
to the brain of an i diot and the instinct of a tramp. 

'Speaking geiieraily., it is a mistake to suppose that the absence of 
law means the absence of tyranny. Take, .for example, the tyranny 
of fas.hioii. The only law concerned in this is the law that we must, 
all wear something in the presence of other people. It does not^ 
prescribe what a woman shall, .wear: it only says that in public, she ■ 
shall be a draped figure and .not a nude one. But does this mean that 
a woman can wear what she likes? Legally she can; but socially 
her slavery is more complete than any sumptuary law could make 
it. If she is a waitress or a parlormaid there is no question about it: 
she iiiiist wear a uniform or lose her employment and starve. If she 
is a duchess she must dress in the fashion or be ridiculous. In the 
case of the duchess nothing worse than ridicule is the penalty of 
no fashionable dressing. But any woman who has to earn her living 
outside her own house finds that if she is to keep her employment 
she must also keep up appearances, which means that she must 
dress in the fashion, even when it is not at all becoming to her, and 
her wardrobe contains serviceable dresses a couple of years out of 
date. And the better her class of employment the tighter her bonds, 
T.he ragpicker .has the melancholy, privilege of being less particular 
about her working clothes than the manageress of a hotel; but she 
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v.oyk1 be very giad to exchange that frecdore for fftC « ^ f 

the managcrc^ss lo be aNvays weh d revised, in fact il e vvrv u '• Ji-iri 
women in ihi^ respect are nuns and policewoi' icn, v, ho. !ii^e 
men at evening parties and military officers on parmu;. ricncr i:a\ * 
tt3 thiek of W'iiai they will wear, as it is all scUiec/ luT them />, 
regulation and cusiom. 

This dress question is only one familiar examp of the cxienf tfc 
which the private employment of today imposes rcgiikilions on us 
whidi are quite outside tlie law, but which are none the less en- 
forced by private employers on pain of dcstitiiiion. T he liiisharid in 
public employment, the socialized liusbancL is much freer liutn tlie 
iinsocializcd one in private employment* He may travel third cl?iss, 
wearing a lounge suit and soft bat, living in the suburbs, and spend- 
ing Ms Sundays as he pleases, whilst the others must travel first 
class, W'ear a frock coat and tall hat, live at a fashionable address, 

. : and go to church regularly. Their wives have to do as they do; and 
the single women who have escaped from the limitations of the 
liome into indepenpent activity find just the same difference be- 
tween public work and private: in public employment their iiveii- 
hood is never at the mercy of a private irresponsible person as it is 
In private. The lengths to which women are sometimes forced to 
go to please their private employers are much more revolting than* 
for instance, the petty dishonesties in which clerics are forced lo 
become accomplices. ■ 

Then there are estate rules: that is to say, edicts drawn up by 
private estate owners and imposed on their tenants without any 
legal sanction. These often, prohibit the building on the estate of 
any place of worship except an Anglican church, or of any public 
house. They refuse houses to practitioners of the many kinds that 
are now not registered by the General Medical Council* In fad 
they exercise a tyranny which would lead to a revolution if it were 
attempted by the King,' and w^hich did actually provoke us to cut 
off a king’s head in the -seventeenth century. We have to submit 
to these tyrannies because' the people who can refuse us employ- 
ment or the use of land have powers of life and death over us, and 
can therefore make us do what they like, law or no law. Socialism 
would transfer this power of life and death from private hands to 
the hands of the constitutional authorities, and regulate it by public 
law. The result would be a great increase of mdependence, seif- 
respect, freedom, from interference with our tastes and ways of 
llvjiig, and, generally, all the liberty we really care about. 

Childish people, we saw, want to have all their lives regulated for 
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'Ju'' v' j\\ Lwa^Enal holiday ciitbiirsts of moglitiiicss to a'lkne 
,/i.’ r"'. r>'\on5 ; a^id we admitted that the ablebodied ones rnaic 
’> " '3 ii:\d steady conventional employees. When they arc 

' a ^ ’urcst.l\cs fhe\ make laws of fashions, customs, points of 
! , ^ ' V ha: oiher people will say'h hardly daring to call 

1 3,cc* bOJ-Is tlcir own, though they may be rich enough to do as they 
ric.4’;.e. Mcjticy as a means of freedom is thrown aw’ay on these 
fcoffc. ft; .is funny’ to hear them declaring, as they often do, that 
Sociilism wouid be unendurable because it would dictate to them 
wfidi they slioiild e:it and drink and wear, leaving them no choice 
ill f matter, when they arc cowering under a social tyranny which 
aguf.iles their rncais, their clothes, their hours, their religion and 
poliiic;^, so radilcssly that they dare no more walk down a fashion- 
able street In an unfashionable hat, which there is no law to prevent 
them doing, than to walk down it naked, which would be stopped 
by the police. They regard with dread and abhorrence the emanci- 
pated spirits who, within the limits of legality and cleanliness and 
convenience, do not care what they w'ear, and boldly spend their 
free tinie as theiiTaiicy dictates . 

But do not undervalue the sheepish wisdom of the conventional, 
'Nobody can live i.n society without conventions. The reason why 
sensible people are as conventional as they can bear to be is that 
conventionality saves so much time and thought and trouble and 
social friction of one sort or another that it leaves them much more 
leisure for freedom than iincoiwentionaiity does. Believe me, im- . 
less you intend to devote your life to preaching unconventionality, 
and thus make it your profession, the more conventional you are, 
short of being, silly or slavish or miserable, the easier life will be 
for you. Even as a professional reformer you had better be content 
ro preach one form of liiiconventionality at a time. For instance, 
if you rebel against high-heeled shoes, take ca,re to do it in a very 
smart hat. 

80 

SOCIALISM AND MARRIAGB 

'When promising .new liberties, Socialists are apt to forget that 
people object even more strongly to new liberties than to new 'laws. 
If a woman has been accustomed to go in chains all her life and to 
see other women doing the same, a proposal to take her chains off 
will horrify 'her. She will feel naked without them, and clamor to 
have any impudent hussy who does not feel about them exactly as 
she does taken up by the police. In China only Manchu ladies dared 
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del y fashion with uncriopicdfeet.lt is ta sic .'to p;itcn:iios on people 

than to take them off if the chains look rcspectaole. 

In Russia marriage under the Tsars was an imbrcaisalfe chain. 
There was no divorce; but on the other .hand there v.-as. as wiih a-.', 
a tvidespread practice of iiiicit polygamy. A woman could live 
with a nian without marrying Mm. A man could live with a woman 
without marrying her. !n fact each might have several partne-s. in 
Russia under the Com.munist Soviet this .state of things has bean 
reversed. If a married couple cannot agree, they cart obtain a 
divorce without having to pretend to disgrace themselves as in 
Protestant England. That shocks many English ladies, married or 
unsnarried, who take the Book of Common Prayer literally. But 
the Soviet does not tolerate illicit relations. If a man lives with a 
woman as husband with wife he must marry her, even if ho has to 
divorce another wife to do it. The woman has the right to the status 
of a wife, and must claim it. This seems to many English gentlemen 
an unbearable tyranny; they regard the Soviet legislators as mon- 
sters for interfering with male liberty in this way; and they have 
plen ty of female sy mpathizers. 

In countries and sects where polygamy is legal, the laws compel- 
ling the husband to pay equal attention to all his wives are stagger- 
ing" to a British husband, who is not now, as he was formerly, 
legally obliged to pay any attention to Ms one wife, nor she to hin?.. 

Now marriage institutions are not a part of Socialism. Marriage, 
of wMch we speak as if it were one and the same thing all the world 
over, differs so much from sect to sect and from country to country 
that to a Roman Catholic or a citizen of the State of South Carolina 
it means strict monogamy without the possibility of divorce; whilst 
to our high caste fellow-subjects in India it means unlimited poly- 
gamy, as it did to the Latter Day Saints of Salt Lake City within 
my recollection. Between these extremes there are many grades. 
There are marriages which nothing can break except death orannul- 
ment by the Pope; and there are divorces that can be ordered at a 
hotel like a bottle of champagne or a motor car. There is English 
marriage, Scottish marriage, and Irish marriage, all different. 
There is religious marriage and civil marriage, civil marriage being 
a recent institution won from the Churches after a fierce struggle, 
and still regarded as invalid and sinful by many pious people. 
There is an established celibacy, the negation of marriage, among 
nuns, priests, and certain Communist sects. With all this Socialism 
has nothing directly to do. Equality of income applies impartially 
to all the sects, all the States, and all the communities, to mono- 
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i-jiriists, polygamists, and celibates, to infants incapable of mar- 

and ccnteiiarians past it 

Why, t ‘icn, i$ it that there is a rooted belief that Sociahsm would 
in some vaiy alter marriage^ if not abolish it? Why did quite respect- 
;d'.ki Engdsh newsoapers after the Russian revolution of 1917 
prastky infer that the Soviet had not only national izedjaiid and 
capita^ but proceeded, as part of the logic of Socialism, to 
rtitliorialize women? No doubt the main explanation of that ex- 
iravarance is that the highly respectable newspapers in question 
still regard women as property, national izable like any other pro- 
perly, and were consequently unable to understand that this very 
masculine view is inconceivable to a Communist. But the truth 
' tiiKler all such nonsense is that Socialism must have a tremendous 
effect on marriage and the family. At present a married woman is a 
female slave chained to a male one; and a girl is a prisoner in the 
house and in the hands of her parents.- When the personal relation 
between the parties is affectionate, and their powers not. abused, 
the arrangement works well enough to be bearable by people who 
have been brought up to regard it as a matter of course. But wheH; 
the parties are selfish, tyrannical, jealous, cruel, envious, .with' 
clifierent and antagonistic tastes and beliefs. Incapable of under-:, 
■standing one another: in short, antipathetic and incompatible, it 
.. produces much untold human unhappiness. . 

'"■ Why is t.his imliappiness en.dured when the door is not .locked, and - 
the victims can walk into the street at any moment? Obviously 
■because starvation awaits them at the o.ther side of the door. Vows, 
and inculcated duties may seem effective in keeping unhappy wives 
and ■revolting daugli.ters at home when they have no alternative,;: , 
but there must be an immense number of cases in which wives and 
husbands, girls and boys, would walk out of the house, like Nora 
HcliTier in Ibsen’s famous play, if they could do so without losing a 
single meal, a single night’s protection and shelter, or any of their 
social standing in conseq uence. 

As Socialism would place them in this condition it would in- 
fallibly break up unhappy marriages and families. This being 
obviously desirable we need not pretend to deplore it. But we must 
not expect more domestic dissolutions than are likely to happen. 
No parent would tyrannize as some parents tyrannize now if they 
knew that the result would be the prompt disappearance of their 
children, unless indeed they disliked their children enough to 
desire that result, in which case so much the better; but the normal 
merely hasty parent would have to recover the fugitives by apolo- 
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pronii^e.4 of r^mendiiient, or bribes, ami iacp ihcm N mine 
stringent self-control and less strifxgcnt parcfilal coiiiroL iiusbaiid.i 
and wives, if they knew that their -marriage could only last on co'n- 
dltion of its oeing made reasonably happy for both of ffnem, ^vo. iici 
have to behave far belter to one another tliari they ever seem to 
dream of doing now. There v/ould be siicli a prodigious irnproi,'c- 
rnent in domestic manners all roiinc! that a fahiy plaiisibfe case can 
be made out for expecdiig that far fewer marriages and ibniihcs 
will be broken op under Socialism tiian at present. Siill, there will 
be a difference, even though 'the difference be greatly for the better. 
When once It becomes feasible for a w/ife t:o leave Iter litisband, not: 
for a few^ days or weeks after a tiff because they are for the moment 
tired of one another, but without any intention of retarning, there 
must be prompt and almost automatic divorce, whether they like 
it or eot. At preseol a deserted wife or husband, by simply refusing 
to sue 'for divorce, can in mere revenge or jealousy, or on Church 
grounds, prevent the deserter from marrying again. We should 
.'have, to follow the good example of .Russ:ia in refusing to 'tolerate ■ 
'.."S.iich situations. .Both parties must be either married or iinmarriecl: .. 
An intermediate state in which each can say to the other “Well, if 
I cannot have you nobody else shalf’ is clearly against public 
,ino.rality. ■ . 

It is on marriage that the secular State is likely to clash most 
sensationally with the Churches, because the Churches claim that 
marriage is a metaphysical business governed by an absolute right 
and wrong which has been revealed to them by God, and which the 
State must therefore enforce without regard to circumstances. But 
tq this the State will never assent, except in so far as clerical notions 
happen to be working fairly well and to be shared by the secular 
rulers. Marriage is for the State simply a licence to two citizens to 
beget ciiildren. To say that the State must not concern Itself with 
the question of hosv many people the community is to consist of, 
and, when a change is desired, at what rate the number should be 
increased or reduced, is to treat the nation as no sane person would 
dream of treating a ferryman. If the ferryman’s boat will hold only 
ten passengers, and you tell Mm that it has been revealed to you 
by God that he must take all who want to cross over, even though 
they number a thousand, the ferryman will not argue with you, 
lie will refuse to take more than ten, and will smite you with his oar 
if you attempt to detain his boat and, shove a couple more pas- 
sengers into it. And, obviously, the ten already aboard will help . 
him for their own sakes. 
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Si dries awa> with the artificial overpopalaiJoii 

CafiUdisni, as we have seen^ produces by withcliawiiig 
^xwfxrs from productive employments to waste-M ones, the State 
n .J face tc) face ai last with the genuine popiilation qaestlon: 
ine qitcstscii of bow many people it is desirable to have .in the 
comUy, To get rid of the million or so for whom our capitalists 
r.iji to find emplO'yiiienh the State now depends on a high death- 
I especially for infants, on war, and on swarming like the bees. 
Africa, Ajnerica, and Australasia have taken millions of our people 
from us ill bee swarms. But in time all places comfortable enough 
til tcfnpt people to emigrate get filled up; and their Inhabitants, like 
ihc AiTiericaiis and Aiiistralians today, close their gates against 
further inimiitration. If we fiiid our population still increasing, we 
may have to discuss whether we should keep it down, as we keep 
down the cat population, by putting the superfluous babies into 
die bucket, which would be no wickeder than the avoidable infant 
moftahty and surgical abortion resorted to at present. The alter- 
iiative would be to make it a severely punishable crime for married 
couples to have more than a prescribed number of children. But 
punishing the parents would not dispose of the unwanted children. 
The fiercest persecution of the mothers of illegitimate children has 
not prevented illegitimate children from being born, though it has 
made most of them additionally undesirable by afflicting them 
with the vices and infirmities of disgrace and poverty. Any State 
llniiiting the number of children permitted to a family would be 
compelled not only to tolerate contraception, but to inculcate It 
and instruct women in its methods. And this w'ouid immediately 
bring it into conflict with the Churches. Whether under such cir- 
cumstances the State would simply ignore the Churches or pass a 
law under which their preachers could be prosecuted for sedition 
would depend v/hoiiy on the gravity of the emergency, and not on 
the principles of liberty, toleration, freedom of conscience, and so 
forth which were so stirringly trumpeted in England in the eight- 
eenth century when the boot was on fhe other foot. 

Ill France at present the State is striving to increase the popuia- 
lion, It Is thus in the position of the Israelites in the Promised Land, 
and of Joseph Smith and his Mormons in the State of Illinois In 
1843, when only a rapid increase in their numbers could rescue 
them from a coiidilion of dangerous numerical inferiority to their 
enemies. Joseph Smith did what Abraham did: he resorted to 
polygamy. We, not being in any such peril ourselves, have seen 
nothing In this but an opportunity for silly and indecent jocularity ; 
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bul there are not many political records more moving than Brig- 
!iam Young’s description of the horror with which he received 
Joseph’s revelation that it was the will of God that they should all 
take as many wives as possible. He had been brought up to regard 
polygamy as a mortal sin, and did sincerely so regard it. And yet he 
itelieved that Smith’s revelations were from God. In his perplexity, 
he tells us, he found himself, when a funeral passed in the street, 
envying the corpse (another mortal sin): and there is not the 
slightest reason to doubt that he was perfectly sincere. After all, it 
is not necessary for a married man to have any moral or religious 
obicction to polygamy to be horrified at the prospect of having 
twenty additional wives “sealed” to him. Yet Brigham Young got 
over his horror, and was married more than thirty times. And the 
genuinely pious Mormon women, whose prejudices were straiter 
than those of the men, were as effectively and easily converted to 
polygamy as Brigham. 

Though this proves that western civilization is just as susceptible 
to polygamy as eastern when the need arises, the French Govern- 
ment, for very good reasons, has not ventured to propose it as a 
remedy for imderpopulation in France. The alternatives are prizes 
and decorations for the parents of large families (families of fifteen 
have their group portraits in the illustrated papers, and are highly 
complimented on their patriotism), bounties, exemptions from 
taxation, vigorous persecution of contraception as immoral, 
facilities for divorce amounting to successive as distinguished from 
simultaneous polygamy, all tending towards that State endowment 
of parentage which seems likely to become a matter of course in ail 
countries, with, of course, encouragement to desirable immigrants. 
To these measures no Church is likely to object, unless indeed it 
holds that celibacy is a condition of salvation, a doctrine which has 
never yet found enough practising converts to threaten a modern 
nation with sterility. Compulsory' parentage is as possible as com- 
pulsory military service; but just as the soldier who is compelled to 
serve must have his expenses paid by the State, a woman compelled 
to become a mother can hardly be expected to do so at her own 
expense. 

But the maintenance of monogamy must always have for its basis 
a practical equality in numbers between men and women. If a war 
reduced the male population by, say, 70 per cent, and the female 
population by only one per cent, polygamy would immediately be 
instituted, and parentage made compulsory, with the hearty sup- 
port of all the really popular Churches . 
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i: sccnis, the State, Capitalist or Socialist, will Hriaily seltie 
v.’hal marriage is to be, oo matter what the Ciiurclies say. A 
Sr 'ailist Stale is more likely to interfere than a Capitalist one, 
ha j;i.u Socirdism will clcwar the population question from the con- 
fiivVjn into v/iik:h Capitalism has tlirown It The State will theD, as 
I base said, be face to face with the real population question; but 
mihr^dy yet knows what the real population question will be like, 
nohod> can now settle how many persons per acre olfer 
ih.e Iiigtiesi possibilities of living There is the Boer ideal of living 
out of sight of your neighbors’ chimneys. There is the Bass Rock 
ideal of crowding as many people on the earth as it can support. 
There is the bungalow ideal and the monster hotel ideal. Neither 
you iior I can form the least notion of how posterity will decide 
between them when society is well organized enough to make the 
problem practical and the issues clear. 

8 !' . . 

SOCIALISM AND CHILDREN 

In the case of young children we have gone far in our interference 
with the old Roman riglits of parents., For nine mortal years the 
diild is taken out of its parents’ hands for most of the day, and thus 
made a State ..school chi.id instead, of a private family child. The.’ 
records of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children are 
still sickening enough to shew, how 'necessary it, is to protect chil- 
dren against their parents; but the bad, cases :.are, scarce, and shew, 
that it is now difficult for the worst sort of parent to evade for long .. 
the school attendance officer, the teacher, and the police. Un- 
fortunately the proceedings lead to nothing but punishment of the 
parents: when they come out of prison the children are still in their 
hands. When we have beaten the cat for cruelty we give it back its 
mouse. We have now, hov/ever, taken a step in the riglit direction 
by passing an Act of Parliament by which adoptive parents have 
all the ri^ts of real parents. You can now adopt a child with com- 
plete security against the parents coming to claim the child back 
again whenever It suits them. All their rights pass to you by the 
adoption. Bad natural parents can be completely superseded by 
adoptive ones: it remains only to make the operation compulsory 
where it is imperative. Compulsory adoption is already an old 
established institution in the case of our Poor Law Guai'dians. 
Oliver Twist was a compulsorily adopted child. His natural parents 
were replaced by very unnatural ones. Mr Bumble is being happily 
abolished; but there must still be somebody to adopt Oliver, l^en 
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cqivJity of income makes an cod of his social dli>udva fitcc 
will be no lack of diikiless volunteers. 

Our eyes are being opened more and more to the fact that in oiir 
scliool system education is only the prciext under which parc!y> 
get rid of the trouble of their diiidren by bundling thern off Into ii 
priiOB or ddid farm which is politely called a school. We also 
know, or ought to know, that instituiioiial ircatmcnt o’fchiklreii 
niiircJcroBS fur infants and bad for al! cliildren. Homeless infants 
ciiii be saved from that by adoption; but the elder children arc 
forcing us to face the problem of organizing child life as siidi, 
giving children constitutional rights just as we liax'C had to gi\e 
them to women, and ceasing to shirk that duty either by bundling 
the children off to Bastilles called schools or by making the child 
the property of its father (in the case of an illegitimate child, of its 
mother) as we have ceased to shirk wonieii''s rights by making the 
woman the property of her husband. The beginnings of such ■ 
organization are already visible in the Girl Guides and the Boy 
Scouts. But the limits to liberty which the State has to set and the • 
obligations which it has to impose on adults are as imperative 
for children as for adults. The Girl Guide cannot be always 
guiding nor the Boy Scout always scouting. They must qualify 
themselves for adult citizenship by certain acquirements whether 
they .like it or not. That is our excuse for school: they must he 
educated. 

' Education is a word that in our mouths covers a good many 
things. At present we are only extricating ourselves slowly and, as 
usual, reluctantly and ill humoredly, from our grossest stupidltjes 
about it. One of them is that it means learning lessons, and tliat 
leai’ning lessons is for children, and ceases when they come of age. 
I, being a septuagenarian, can assure you confidently that w^e never 
cease learning to the extent of our capacity for learning until our 
faculties fail us. As to what we have been taught In school and 
college, I should say roughly that as it takes us all our lives to find 
out tlie meaning of the small part of it that is true and the error 
of the large part that is false, it is not surprising that those who 
have been “educated” least know most. It Is gravely injurious both 
to children and adults to be forced to study any subject for which 
they have no natural aptitude unless some ulterior object which 
they have at heart gives them a factitious keenness to master it* 
Mental disablement caused in this way is common in the modern 
examination-passing classes. Dickens’s Mr Toots is not a mere 
figure of fun: he is an authentic instance of a sort of imbecility 
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ii h duTixt(Kt%^y prevalent in oiir fiibllc school ard urJvcreity 
Tcots isnojoke. 

» , ^1} i*-' ’■n a natural aptitude exists it may be overceme by Ibt* 
idsiort (:re:ite:i o> coercive teacMog. If a girl is isnnuisicab any 
r : I’lV to tbree her tc bam to pky Beetboven’s sosiatas is torture 
to iier.'tclf ant! to her teachcfs, to say nothing of the agonies of licr 
c„a!iencws vrlicn her parents order her to display her accomplish- 
ircitt to visitors. But iinnvasical girls areas exceptional as deaf girls. 

coniinoo case of a rooted loathing for music, and a vindictive 
hope that Beciiioven may be expiating a malevolent life In cteriia! 
torniCiU, ii that of the normally musical girl who, before she had 
i.n cr Iicard a sonata or any other piece of music played well enough 
to seem beautiful to her, has been set to practise scales in a cold 
room, rapped over the Imuckles w^hen she struck a wrong note, and 
had the Pathetic Sonata rapped and scolded and bullied into her 
bar by bar lititil she could finger it out without a mistake. That is 
still what school-taught music means to many unfortunate young 
ladies whose parents desire them to have accomplishments, and 
accordingly pay somebody who has been handled in the same way 
to knock this particular accomplishment into them. If these un- 
happy victims thought that Socialism meant compulsory music 
they would die in the last ditch figliting against it; and they would 

If I were writing a book for men I should not speak of music: I 
should speak of verses written in literary Latin (meaning a sort of 
Latin that nobody ever spoke), of Greek, and of algebra. Many an 
iijiliappy lad who would have voluntarily picked up enough Latin 
and Greek to read Virgil, Horace, and Homer, or to whom Des-- 
cartes, Newton, and Einstein w'ould be heroes such as Handel, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Wagner are to unspoilt musicians, loathes 
every printed page except in a newspaper or detective story, and 
slirinks from an algebraic symbol or a diagram of the parallelo- 
gram of forces as a criminal from a prison. This is the result of our 
educational mania. When Eton was founded, the idea was that 
the boys should be roused at six in the jmoming and kept hard at 
their Latin without a moments play until they went to bed. And 
now that tlie tendency is to keep them hard at play instead, without 
a moment for free work, their condition Is hardly more promising. 
Either way an intelligent w^oman, remembering her own child- 
hood, must stand aghast at the utter disregard of the children's 
ordinary human rlglits, and the classing of^hem partly as animals 
to be tamed and broken in, for which,, provided the methods are 
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iioi those of the trainer of perfoimlsg animals, there is somciJung 
to he said, and partly as maDlmatc sacks inio which learning is to 
l>e poured mi libitum^ for which there is nothing to be saiti except 
what can be said for the water torture of the Inquisition, in whicii 
the iiiid was poured down the victims’ throats i 2 i't.ii they mere 
bioalcd to death. But there was some method in Ibis madness, f 
have already hinted to you what you must have known very wefi, 
that chiidreii, unless they are forced into a quiet, sedentary, silcni, 
mot ion less, and totally unnatural 'association with adiiits, are so 
troublesome at home that humane parents who would sabniii: io 
live in a bear-garden or a monkey-lioiise rather than be cruelly 
repressive, arc only too glad to hand them over to anyone who will 
profess to educate them, whilst the desperate struggle of the genteel 
disendow'ed younger son and imniarried daughter class to find 
some means of livelihood produces a number of persons who ^ire 
willing to make a profession of child farming under the same highly 
plausible pretext. 

Socialism would abolish this class by providing its members with:, 
less hateful and equally respectable employment. Nobody who 
had not a genuine vocation for teaching would adopt teaching as a 
profession. Sadists, female and male, wliomow get children into' 
their power so as to be able to torture them with impunity, and 
child fanciers (who are sometimes the same people) of the kind that 
mow. start amateur orphanages because they have the same craze, 
for children that some -people have for horses and dogs, although 
they often treat them- a.bominably, would . be checkmated if the' 
children had, any refuge fro.m them except the ho.mes from which 
they had been practically turned out, and from which they would 
be promptly returned to their tyrants with the assurance that if 
they were punished it served them right for being naughty. Within 
a few days of writing this I have read as part of the day’s news of a 
case in which a mother summoned a schoolmaster because he had 
first caned her boy for hicciiping, which is not a voluntary action, 
and then, because the boy made light of the punishment, fell on 
him in a fury and thrashed him until he raised weals on hlrn that 
were visible eight days afterwards. Magistrates are usually lenient 
in dealing with these assaults as with similar assaults by husbands 
on their wives (assaults by wives are laughed out of court): indeed 
they usually dismiss the case with a rebuke to the victim for being 
an unmanly little coward and not taking Ms licking In good part; 
but this time they admitted that the punishnient, as they called It, 
was too severe; and the schoolmaster had to pay the mother’s costs. 
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> '"L nobi hfnttd at any iioEtness on his part for the clktits ht 
iSiirr:': J. .\nd, in fairness, it did not follow that the man was a 
.a . I ’j / ■>: sjuio, any more than it follows that married people 
i, furious assaults on oneanother have murderous 

u.i! liiul dii.posi:ion$. The truili is that just as married life in a oiie- 
ti cru icnentcnl is more than human nature can bear even when 
!in.;e arc ?;o chlidren to complicate it, life in the sort of prison we 
c.iH a schoui, wlierc the teacher who hates her work is shut in with 
a crowd of im will lag, hostile, restless children, sets up a strain and 
a inlred that explodes from time to time in onslaughts with the 
caiic, not only for Idccupiiig, but for talking, whispering, looking 
out of the window (inaltciition), and even moving. Modern psycho- 
logical research, even in its rather grotesque Freudian beginnings, 
is forcing us to recoi^iize how serious is the permanent harm that 
conies of this atmosphere of irritation on the one side and sup- 
pression, terror, and reactionary naughtiness on the other. Even 
those who do not study psychology are beginning to notice that 
chaining clogs makes them dangerous, and is a cruel practice. They 
will presently have misgivings about chained children too, and 
begin to wonder whether thrashing and muzzling them is the 
proper remedy. 

' As a general result we find that what we call education is a failure. 
The poor w^oman’s child is imprisoned for nine years under pretext 
of teaching it to read, write, and speak its own language: a year’s 
work at the outside. And at the end of the nine years the prisoner 
can do none of these things presentably. In 1896, after twenty-six 
years of compulsory genera! education, the secretary of the Union 
of Mathematical Instrument Makers told me that most of his 
members signed with a mark. Rich male children are kept in three 
successive prisons, the preparatory school, the public school 
(meaning a x'cry exclusive private school malvcrsatliig public 
endowments), and the university, the period of imprisonment being 
from twelve to fourteen years, and the subjects taught including 
classical languages and higher mathematics. Rich female childreiii, 
formerly Imprisoned in the family dungeon under a wardress called 
a governess, are now sent out like their brothers. The result is a 
slightly greater facility In reading and writing, the habits and speech 
of the rich idle classes, and a moral and intellectual imbecility 
which leaves them politically at the mercy of eveiy bumptious 
adventurer and fiiiciit charlatan who has picked up their ways and 
escaped their education, and morally on the level of medieval 
robber barons and early capitalist' buccaneers. When they are 
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cacri^eUc and courageous, in spile of their tamiri'L iirc o ichc 
dangers: when they are raere sheep, doing whatever their cities 
expects Ibeni to do, they will follow an> enlcrprisirig Ijcll-wct her to 
the destruction of themselves and the ulioie corariiriiily. Forlmv 
ately liutTianity is so recuperative that no system of suppresshni 
and perversion can quite abort it; but as far as oor stMiichird iiurj'b 
and gentleman's education goes the very least that can be siiid 
aga hist it is that most of its victims would be better withoiii iL 
It is, however, incidentally advantageous* The university sUiueut 
wlio is determined not to study, gains from the communal life oi:' 
the place a social standing that is paiiifuJly lacking in the people 
who have been brought up In a brick box in ill mannered inter- 
course with two much older people and three or four younger ones, 
ail keeping what they call their company maimers (meatiiiig an 
alTectation which has no desirable quality except bare civility) for 
the few similarly reared outsiders who are neither too poor to be 
invited In nor too rich to condescend to. enter the box. Nobody can 
deny that these middle, class families w'hich cannot afford the 
university for their sons, and must send the,m out as workers at 
fifteen or so, appear utterly unpresentable vulgarians compared to 
our university products. The woman from the brick box maintains 
her social position by being offensive to the immense iiiimlxr of 
people whom she considers her inferiors,., reserving her, civility for 
the very few who are clinging to her own little ledge on the social 
precipice; for- inequality , of income takes the broad,, safe, ancT 
.lertile piam of human society and stands it on, ed.ge so that everyone 
has to clings desperately to her foothold and kick off as many others 
as she can,. She w^ould cringe to her superiors if they could be per- 
^.suaded to give her. the cha.nce, whereas at a university she would 
have to meet hundreds of other young women on equal terms, ami 
to be at least commonly civil to everybody. It is true that univer- 
sity manners are not the best manners, and that there is plenty of 
foundation for the statement that Oxford and Cambridge are hot- 
beds of exclusiveness, university snobs being perhaps the most 
incorrigible of all snobs. For ail that, university snobbery Is not so 
disabling as brick box snobbery. The university woman can get 
on without friction or awkwardness with all sorts of people, high 
or low, with whom the brick box woman simply does not know 
how to associate. But the university ciirricuium Itas nothing to do 
with this. On the contrary, it is the devoted scholar wlio misses it, 
and the university butterfiy, barely squeezing through her exainina** 
tlons, who acquires it to perfection. Also, It can now be acquired 
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ifiiprovcd Dll by young people wlio break loose from 
^“2 h’i'rirbot into the widersodaliiie of debs and luiofficial cuL' 
! 20' of a!l Idnds. The. manners of the garden dty and 

" rf rirrrrier ydieol arc already as far ■superior to the mamicrs of 
? , ' f Irani, 'v csvdege as these are to theinanners of the brick, box, 

] litre fs no word that 1ms more sinister. and terrible connotations 
i ^ kjor s rnAxC: suciety tnan the word promiscuity; but if you 
" n itaV if 5 sf ecial and dOsurd use to indicate an imaginary condi-* 
f ofauxifci if so ‘dtr hi \ iiich ever>' petticoat and every coat and 

i.rrm‘;crs lad into one a iiotfaerN- embraces .at sight, you will see 
that social proroisciiity is the secret of good manners, and that It 
is n!*eciscly because the university is more promiscuous than the 
i.iric’i box, and the Tlieosopliical or Socialist summer school more 
promiscuous than the college, that it is also the better mannered. 
Socialism invoI\es complete social promiscuity, it has already 
gone \'cry far. When the great Duke of Wellington fell ill, he said 
“Send for the apolhecary’h just as he would have said “‘Send for 
the barber”; and the apothecary- no doubt “yonr Graced” him in 
a \'€ry abject manner: indeed i can myself remember famous ok! 
physicians, even titled ones, who took your fee exactly as a butler 
used to take your tip. In the seventeenth cent'ury a nobleman 
would sometimes admit an actor to an intimate friendship; but 
when he wrote to him he began his letter,; not ‘*My dear So and 
So”, but "To Betterton the player”. Nowadays a duke w.ho went 
on like that would be ridiculed as a Pooh Bah. Everybody can now 
travel third class in England without being physically disgusted by 
unclean fellow-travellers. I remember when second class carriages, ■ 
now extinct, were middle class necessities. 

I'iie same process that has levelled the social intercourse between 
dukes and doctors or actors can level It between duchesses and 
dairymaids, or, what seems far less credible, between doctors’ 
wH'es and dairy'f'^'taids. But whilst Socialism makes for this sort of 
promiscuity it will also make for privacy and exclusiveness. At 
proent the difference between a dairymaid and any decent sort of 
duchess is marked, oot by a wounding difference between the 
diiches:fs address to the dairymaid and her address to another 
diiciiess, but by a very marked difference betw^een, the address of a 
tlair}'maid to the duchess and her address to another dair^^'niaid. 
Tne decent duchess’s civility is promiscuous; but her intimate 
friendsliip and society Is not. Civility is one thing, familiarity quite 
another. The duchess’s grievance at present is that she is obliged 
by her sociai and poiilicai position to admit to her house and table 
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3 ^rc^t niJiriv people whose testes end ietclscctue? interests ere S's 
diftcrent froni" her own that they bore her drcacli'u’ly. whiist Iv;: 
income cuts her off from familiar intercourse with many poor 
people whose society would be delightful to her, but who could not 
afford herespensive habits. Equality would bring to the duchess the 
blessing of being able to choose her familiars as far as they were 
witling to respond. She would no longer have to be bored by men 
who OTuid talk about nothing but fox hunting or party politics 
when she wanted to talk about science or literature, dressmaking 
or gardening, or, if her tastes were more curious, the morbidities 
of psycho-analysis. Socialism, by steamrollering our class distinc- 
tions' (really income distinctions) would break us up into sets, 
cliques, and solitaries. The duchess would play golf (if people could 
still find no more interesting employment for their leisure) with 
any charwoman, and lunch with her after; but the intimate circle 
of the duchess and the charwoman would be more exclusive and 
highly selected than it can possibly be now. Socialism thus offers 
the utmost attainable society and the utmost attainable privacy. 
We should be at the same time much less ceremonious in our public 
relations and much more delicate about intruding on oneanother 
in our private ones. 

You may say, what has all this to do with education? Have we not 
wandered pretty far from it? By no means: a great part of our 
education comes from our social intercourse. We educate one- 
another; and we cannot do this if half of us consider the other half 
not good enough to talk to. But enough of that side of the subject. 
Let us leave the social qualifications which children, like adults, 
pick up from their surroundings and from the company they keep, 
and return to the acquirements which the State must impose on 
them compulsorily, providing the teachers and schools and 
apparatus; testing the success of the teaching; and giving qualifying 
certificates to those who have passed the tests. 

It is now evident in all civilized States that there are certain things 
which people must know in order to play their part as citizens. 
There are technical things that must be learned, and intellectual 
conceptions that must be understood. For instance, you are not 
fit for life in a modem city unless you know the multiplication 
table, and agree that you must not take the law into your own 
hands. That much technical and liberal education is indispensable, 
because a woman who could not pay fares and count change, and 
who flew at people with whom she disagreed and tried to kill them 
or scratch their eyes out, would be as incapable of civilized life as a 
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r iS' ,< If I/I o, T Suije cilies reading is necessary, as people liave lo 
rr.. ;;.vj b} \vi iitcri directions. Isi a village or a soiall country town 
5ci: ;v:n j,ct aiong by accosting the police oflicerj or the railway 
'1 ' ^ nt tf if -I naster, or the post-mistress^ and asking them 
,/ : y. da-* jvi \/hei‘e to go; bot in London five minutes of that 
bjclness and locomotion to a standstill; the police 
/ru'd r-'»dw:rr oiiiciaha hard put to it as it Is answering the questions 
nf If 'v \i:ac' ard visitors from the country, would be driven mad 
ti U‘:ey I'-id f ttdl everybody every tiling. The newspapers, the postal 
anJ a.iber raides, the innomerablejnotice boards and dlrec- 
do for the London citizen what the police constable or 
the reared, :diiitpkccper rather enjoys doing for the villager, as a 
v/tjfd Willi a stranger seems an almost exciting event in a place 
where hardly anyClijiig else happens except the motion of the 
earth. ■ 

If3 ihc days when even Ihe biggest cities were no bigger than our 
country towns, and all civilized life was conducted on what we 
should call village lines, "klergy”, or the ability to read and write, 
was not a necessity: it was a means of extending the mental culture 
of the individual for the liidlviduars own sake, and was quite 
excepdonal This notion still sticks in our minds. When w^e force 
a girl to iearii to read, and make that an excuse for imprisoning 
her ia a scliool, wc pretend that the object of it is to cultivate her 
as an Individual and open to her the treasures of literature. That 
h why we do it so badly and take so long over It. But our right to 
cultivate a girl in any particular way against her will is not clear, 
even if wc could clai’ni that silting indoors on a hard seat and being 
forbidden to talk or iidget or attend to anything but the teacher 
ciiltivaied a girl more highly than the free activities from w^hlch 
this process cuts her oil. The only valid reason for forcing her at 
all costs to acquire the technique of reading, writing, and arith- 
nichc enough ^for ordinary buying and selling is that modem 
civilized life is impossible without them. She may be said to have a 
natural right to be taught them Just as she has a natural right to 
be mireed and weaned and taught to walk. 

So far the matter is beyond argument. It is true that in teaching 
her how to write you are also teaching her how to forge cheques 
and write spiteful anonymous letters, and that in teaching her to 
read you are opening her mind to foul and silly books, and putting 
into her hands those greatest wasters of time in the world, the 
novels that arc not w^orth reading (say ninetynine out of every 
himdred). All such objections go down before the inexorable neces- 
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siiy for the acco^npIMimeiiib thal Liak ti edcai Mi, iwa *i|r. ^ 

might as v/cli object to leaching her how to use a knilo to cm her 
sbod on the ground that you arc also teaching r*cr ho” :o cut lln* 
baby's throat. Every technical quafiiicahon for doing good is a 
technical qualification for doing e\il as well; but it ij ’lol porhhe 
to leave our citizens without any technical ciaaliricatlops for the arc 
of modern living on that account. 
iLat this does not justify us in giving our children lecimlcal ediica« 
tfon and damning the consequences. The consequences would 
damn us. If we teach a girl to shoot without teiiching lier also that 
thou shall not kill, she may send a bullet through us iiie lirst iliiie 
she loses her temper; and if we proceed to hang her, she may sa} , as 
so many women now say when they are in trouble, "AVliy did 
nobody tell me?” This is why compulsory education cannot be 
confined to technical education. There are parts of liberal educa- 
tion which are as necessary in iiiodeni social life as reading and 
WTitirig; and it is this that makes it so difficult to draw the line 
beyond v/hlcii the State has no right to meddle wdth the cMld's niirul 
or body without its free consent. Later on we may make conditions; 
for instance, we may say that a surveyor must learn tii'goiiometry, 
a sea captain navigation, and a surgeon at least as much dexterity 
in the handlmg of saws and knives on bones and tissues as a butcher 
acquires. But that is not the same thing as forcing everybody to be a 
qualified sui’veyor, navigator, or surgeon. What we are now^ con- 
sidering is how much the State must force ever^^one to learn as the 
minimum quaiMcation for life in a civilized city. If the Go vemmejit 
forces a woman to acquire the art of composing Latin verses, it is ' 
forcing on her an accomplishment which she can never need to' 
exercise, and which she can acquire for herself in a few months if 
she should nevertheless be cranky enough to want to exercise it. 
There is the same objection to forcing her to learn the calculus. 
Yet somewhere betw^een forcing her to learn to read and put two 
and two together accurately, and forcing her to write sham Horace 
or leara the calculus, the line must be drawn. The question is, 
whereto draw it. 

On the liberal side of education it is clear that a certain minim um 
of law, constitutional history, and economics is indispensable as a 
qualification for a voter even if ethics are left entirely to the inner 
light. In the case of young children, dogmatic commandments 
against murder, theft, and the more obvious possibilities of un- 
tutored social intercourse, are Imperative; and it is here that we 
mmt expect herce controveny. I need not repeat all that we have 
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1 1 , T. jgli as to ihe impose ibility of igncring iliN part 

; . L * . fH. ^ rra! ciiling or.r fxgleci Secular Eciiicatioii. If o’l Ihc 

^ ' -i ' : suiVecl 0 a ccritroverskl or.c you leave a Ci'ald lu 

r il; it .inf iviictber the earth is round or fiatj it will fmd out 
, ".rd. auer bloiiccrkis into many mistakes and super- 
> ' , 'n. aiyry valli you for no^ teacMng it dial it is rounds 
j ; , . . . n i c. 1 it ixuames an adult voter it wRl insist €»ii its own children 
I V my ' uvf ‘n « ro nr LingposI live giiidaiice oil the point 

I WisLl r I not o-'h In ph^rEcs will not work In metapliysics cither, 
j N.) c;m-\crrirj.cnt, Socklist or anti-Socialist or neutral, could pos- 

I M r 1 . M ‘ ‘ ‘ ^ raster a highly artilTclal modern State unless 

; j\cr. ediren hiid a highly artillckl modem conscience: that is, a 

I crecii or Ixidy of heiiels which would' never occur to a primitive 

f vv’CHT.un, and a bod:’ disbeliefs, or negative creed, which would 

' siriL'c If, primitive wornan as fantastic biasphemies that must bring 

^^vvn on her hi be the wrath of the unseen powers. Modem govern- 
^ s'vicnts must therefore inculcate these beliefs and disbeliefs, or at 
!©iit sec lliat they are inculcated somehow; or they cannot carry 
I’ on. And the reason we are in such a mess at present Is that our 

I governments are trying to carry on with- a set of beliefs and dis- 

I beliefs that IxJong to bygone phases of science and extinct civiliza- 

tions. imagine gt?iJig to Moses or' Mahomet for a code to regulate 
fJxarodcmn;o?3ey market! 

IIavc all had the same beliefs and disbeliefs, we could go smoothly 
ofi, whether to our deslniciion or-tlie mlHeiinium, But the conflicts 
between coniradictory beliefs, and -the progressive repudiations of 
beliefs which most continue as long as we have different patterns 
*( of iiuiiikind in different phases of evolution, will necessarily pro- 

i dikx conflicts of opinion as to what shoiiid he taught in the public 

I schools under the head of religious -dogma and liberal education, 

i At the present moment there are many people who hold that it is 

absolutely neces-'jary to a child's 'salvation- from an eternity of 
grotesque and fright! ul torment in a lake of burning brimstone that 
it should be baptized with water, as it is bom under a divine curse 
and IS a child of wrath and sin, and that as it grows into a condition 
of rcspoosibility it must be impressed with this belief, with the 
addition that all its sins were atoned for by the sacrifice of Christ, 
the Son of God, on the cross, this atonement being effectual only 
for those who believe in it. Failing such belief the efficacy of the 
baptism is aiiiiiilied, and the doom of eternal daranationreincurred. 
This is the official and State-endowed religion in our country to- 
day; and there is still on tl,ic statute book a law decreeing heavy 
VOL. il F 
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pimishmeeits for anyone who denies its \aliui*tyj ^fu'n no c ' a 
dares rep-eai. 

Now it Is not probable that a fully developed St)cadis! State will 
either impress these beliefs on cmldren or peririi private 
person to do so until the child has reached whal is cahed In anctl'er 
connection the age of consent. The State has to protect the so-iils of 
Ihc ciiilcreB as well as their bodies; and modern p*'ycLoU'pj» 
firms common experience in teaching that to horrify a young cidld 
wilii stories of brinistone hells, and make it bdie\e duit k Is a ditle 
devil who can only escape from that hell by maintaining a sinless 
virtue to which no saint or heroine has ever pretended, k to Injure 
it for life more cruelly than by any act of bodily violence that cnen 
the most brutal taskmaster would dare to prescribe or justify. To 
put it quite frankly and flatly, the Socialist State, as fer as \ can 
guess, will teach the child tlie multiplication table, but will not only 
not teach It . the Church Catechism, but if the State teachers find 
that the child's parents have been teaching it the Catechism other- 
wise than as a curious historical dociimen.t, the parents will be 
warned that if they persist the- child will, be taken o ut of their hands 
and handed over to the Lord Chancellor, exactly as the children of 
Shelley were when their maternal ip*aiidfather denounced Ills son-* 
in-law as an atheist. 

.further, a Socialist State ,wdll. not .allow its children to be taught 
that polygamy, slaughter of prisoners of war, and blood sacrifices* 
including human sacrifices, are divinely appointed institutions; and 
this means that- it will not allow the Bible to be introduced in 
schools otherwise than as- a collection of old chronicles, poems, 
oracles, and political fulminations, on the same fooling as the 
travels of Marco Polo, Goetlie’s Baust, Carlyle’s Past and Present 
and Sartor Resartus, and Riis, kin’s Ethics of the Dust. Also the 
doctrine that our .life in this 'world .is only a brief preliminary 
■episode in preparation for an. all-important life to come, and that it 
does not matter how poor or miserable or plague ridden w^e are in 
this world, as we .shall be gloriously compensated in the next If we 
suffer patiently, will be prosecuted as seditious and blasphemous. 
Such a change would not be so great as some of us fear, though it 
wmiild be a cataclysm if our p, resent toleration and teaching of 
these doctrines were sincere. Fortunately it is not. The people who 
take them seriously, or even attach any definite meaning to the 
words in which they are formulated, are so exceptional that they 
are mostly marked off into little sects which are popularly regarded 
as not quite sane. It may be questioned whether as much as one per 
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, '■ ii-rA; vvh'j dc^cAhc iheiiiseivcs as meinbcr:- cf <lie 

^ ^ s^rrdhvp^ lliyir !ubJ!«jrQo la its baptismal fonts, 

'srt'r T:uc:r-r. rile. li.ad schoojs, and regularly atte,nding I Is services, 
, ' • I " r f H care iKhat ibxy are conjiratted to by its dogmas or 
, rr .v< 1 cm' believe Irem as they read and believe tlie 
V 'Vorv': ;Mper. Po.isibiy the percentage of Nonconformists who 

ic...; Vi minster Confession and accept It mao/ be siighti}' 

r ^ c. ^ aV rrhy liiciudcs the extreme sects' bfit as 
" [ V 7' ’ fi“ : m ■'Amtastic varialmns on the doctrine of the 

f a;:, ’a orrc-anfmrra'ty co\ers views which have been violently 

» . r m ’ a * as blasphemous and atheistic. 1. am quite 

'• : i)' a you hm.c made a special study of the subject you 

: :r , r Co ry’cion ofihe variety and Mcoinpatibility of the British 
mirymis Jimi come under the genera! beading of Christian. No 
t i'V'.amjrsent auihi possibly please them all. Queen Elizabeth, wdio 

i Mjd to do :t by ik awing up tliirlynine articles alternately asserting 
a’vl denying tiie ilispiited doctrines, so that every woman could 
']rnJ b.er own creed afhrircd there and the other woman’s creed 
denocmced, has been a complete failure except as a means of 
keeping tender consciences and scrupulous intellects oat. of the 
GiurciL Ordiinary clergymen subscribe theiii under duress because 
they cmnot olrierwise obtain ordmation. Nobody pretends that 
they are all credible by the same person at the same moment; and 
few people even k now what they are or- what they mean. They could 
aii be dropped silently without any shock to the real beiiefs of 
most of us. 

A Capitalist Government must inculcate whatever doctrine is best 
c.,ilciilated to make the comnnoii people docile wage slaves; and, a 
Socialist Cjo\’cmmeiit must equally inculcate whatever doctrine 
will make the scvrcrelgn people good Socialists. No Government, 
wiiatcvcr its polityv may be, can be indifferent to the formation of 
die iriciiJcated common creed of the nation. Society is impossible 
unless tlie individunls who compose it have the same beliefs ii$ to 
w hki h right and wrong in commonplace conduct. They must have 

ii cununoo creed antecedent to the Apostles* creed, the Nicene 
uxm, the Atlianasian creed, and all the other religious maiiT 
ft 'docs* Oiiceii ^IViary Tudor and Queen Elizabeth, King James the 
Second and King Wiiiiam the Tliird, could not agree about the 
Kcal Presence ; but they all agreed that it was wrong to rob, murder,' ' 
or set fire to the house of your neighbor* The sentry at the gate of 
.Buckingham Palace may disagree with the Royal Family on many 
points, ranging from the imperial policy of the Cabinet, or the 
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revision of the Prayer BooJe, to which horse to ba;i: lor ,hc ; 
but unless there v/cre perfect harmony bUweea fi'em as to th' 
proper limits to the use of his rille and ta.ront; dii -r ioi .al u laoim 
could not be maintained: there could be neither king nor f cT!lr>,'. 
We all deprecate prejudice; but if all of us were no! inia'.itod ■; rl-s 
of prejudices, and at least nins-tenths of them were net the same 
prcjtrdjv'cs so deeply rooted that we never think of them as prej,!- 
dices but call them common sense, we could no more form a 
community than so many snakes. 

I'his common sense is not all inborn. Some of it is; for instaiicc, a 
woman knows without being told that sire mast not cat her baby, 
and that she must feed it and roar it at all hazards. But she has not 
the same feeling about paying her rates and taxes, although this is 
as necessary to the life of society as the rearing of infants to the 
life of humanity. A friend of mine who was a highly educated 
woman, the head of a famous college in the north of London, 
fiercely disputed the right of the local authority to hav'e the drainage 
of the college examined by a public sanitary inspector. Her creed 
was that of a jealously private lady brought up in a private house; 
and it .seemed an outrage to her that a man with whom she was not 
on visiting terms should be legally privileged to walk into the most 
private apartments of her college otherwise than at her invitation. 
Yet the health of the community depends on a general belief that 
this privilege is salutary and reasonable. The enlargement of the 
social creed to that extent is the only way to get rid of cholera 
epidemics. But this very able and highly instructed lady, though 
still in the prime oflife, was too old to Icam. , 

The social creed must be imposed on us when we are children; for 
it is like riding, or reading music at sight: it can never becornc a 
.second nature to those who try to learn it as adults; and tlie social 
creed, to be really effective, must be a second nature to us. It Is 
quite easy to give people a second nature, however unnatural, if 
you catch them early enough. There is no belief, however grotesque 
and even villainous, that cannot be made a part of human nature 
if it is Inculcated in childhood and not contradicted in the child's 
hearing. Now that you are grown up, nothing could persuade you 
that it is right to lame every woman for life by binding her feet 
painfully in childhood on the ground that it is not ladylike to 
move about freely like an animal. If you are the wife of a general 
or admiral nothing could persuade you that when the King dies 
you and your husband are bound in honor to commit suicide so 
as to accompany your sovereign into the next world. Nothing 
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that li B every widow's doty to be crcinatcd 
^ f. ” roJ} 4 C her iiusbar.cL B^t :f you had Hvii 
^ j!! , j/'j Vi'? a coaii r£vc beca made to believe and do 
' i ; V- evaedv Cidnese, Japanese, and Indian wowien 
. . . , c"';' Cunc Yoa uiay say that these were lieathCi ^ 

I , ' > ' ''a‘% rioO that \oii are a CLhnsika Western. But I can 

• ,, ‘*r‘ .'' ca year gi'andrnoticr, also a Christian Weslerriv 

, ‘L ’ N* * 'OvuL: oe dKfmtced for ever if she let anyone see 
m malr e:m)ihifsIiewa:>*Mr5MLaay’’')vailktlurcal02ie. 

I .‘.Uv m; uc oi herseif when, asxi married woman, she 

- , ^ m ./anoance iO the world that she must no longer be 

* , 1 ‘V.a.awc ■ > ’re;i, and the amazing figure she cut as a widow in 
! ,, owl ‘'O^ubolic of her utter desoladon and woe, vv'ould. If 

; „r vouui or even conceive them, doiivince you that it wxis 
” p>irC> Jack iind not any superiority ' of western to eastern 
‘ .M manlier • 1 iliat s.i^ed her from the bound feet, the suttee, and 

: c " aradrirl Jf you slill doubt it, look at the way in which men go 
io war arid coinnilt frightful atrocities because they believe it is 
I their duty, aiid also because the women would spit in their faces if 
' refused ail oecaiise this has been iiiceicated upon them from- 

i their cliildhoviif, thus creating the public opinion which enables 

i the (ioveriinicfii not only to raise enthusiastic volunteer armies, 

blit to eolbrcc military service by heavy penalties on the few people 
who, tliliikiog for themselves, cannot accept wholesale murder and 
r liia as patriotic vir lues. 

II is clear that if ail female children.' are to have their minds 
, ' formed as the mind of Queen Victoria was fonned in her infancy^ 

a Socialist Skile will, be Impossible. Therefore it may be taken as 
; certain that after the conquest of Parliament by the proletariat, the 
! formarioB of a chiliFs mind on that model will be prevented by 
every means within the power of the Government. Children will 
J' not be laiiglit lo ask God to bless the squire and his relations and 
I keep Ub ro our proper stations, nor will they be brought up in such 
f a way that it will seem natural to them to praise God because he 
nmkes llicni cat whilst others starve, and 'Sing while others do '"■ 
iairient. If teachers are caught Inculcating that attitude they will be 
sacked: ifriurses, their certificates will be cancelled, and jobs found ' 
for thcfii that do not involve intercourse with young children. 
Vicforiaii parents will share the fate of Shelley. Adults must think 
wiiat they please subject to their being locked up as lunatics if they ^ 
think too aiisocially; but on points that are structural in the social ^ 
edifice, constitutional points as we call theme no quarter will be ' 
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givTO In infant schools. Tlie child's iip-to-dalc secc.nd natiire v ;|| 
be an ofhdal second nature, just as the obsolete second nnocre ijV 
colcated at our public schools and uiiiversitic.s is a£ nreseri!. 

When tne child has learot its social creed and catechism, amu cm 
read, wnte, reckoo^ and use its hands: In short, when it is qualified 
to make its wa.y about in nioderii cities and do ordinary iiseliil 
work, It had better be left to find out for itself what is i,ood for it in 
,, tiic urection of higher ciiltivation.. [fit is a Newton or a Shakesrear 
,ii will learn the calculus or the art of' the theatre without 
them shoved down, its throat: aO, that is iiecessarv is that It should 
have access to books, teachers, and theatres. If Its mind does not 
want to be highly cultivated, its mind should be let alone on tlie 
ground that its mind knows best what is good for it. Mentally 
fallow IS as ^important as seedtime. Even bodies can be exhausted 
by oyerpltivaboo. Trying to make people champion athletes in- 
discnoiinately is as idiotic as trying to make them Irela.iid Scholars 
mcliscnminately. There is no reason to expect that Sociailst .rule 
Will be more idiotic than the rule which has produced Eton and 

. Harrow, Oxford and Cambridge, and Sqiieers. ' 

■SOCIALISM AND . THE CHURCHES 

How far a Socialist State will tolerate a Church ia our sense at all ' 
IS a pretty question. The quarrel between Church and State is ah 
old one In speculating on it we must for the moment leave our 
personal churchgoings and persuasions out of account, and try to 
...look at the question- from the outside as we look at the relidons ■ 
of the east; or, to put it bookishly, objectively, not subjectively. At 
present, if a woman opens a consulting room in Bond Street, and 
sits there m strange robes professing to foretell the future by cards 
or crystals or revelations made to her by spirits, she is prosecuted 
as a criminal for imposture. But if a man puts on strange robes and 
opens a church in which he professes to absolve us from the guilt 
ot our misdeeds, to hold the keys of heaven and hell, to gurantce 
that what he looses or binds on earth shall be loosed and bound in 
eaven, to alleviate the lot of souls in purgatory, to speak with the 
voice of God, and to dictate what is sin and what is not to all the 
world (pretensions which, if you look at them objectively, are far 
more extravagant and dangerous than those of tlie poor sorceress 
with her cards and tea leaves and crystals), the police treat him with 
great respect; and nobody dreams of prosecuting him as an out- 
rageous imposter. The objective explanation of his immunity is 
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]! • . ‘"“/s rcDpIe ifr? th’rO him an imposter: ih^y f3C‘- 

1 s * *^0 he cm do nil thwse that he pretends to do ; 

' ' ' s' . him and h“s feliov; priests lo organize themselves 

/ " ^ r-r’i , and rieh hody calling itself The Churcli, supported 
* ■ .o’v., iho s and the resoliPioo to die in its defence? 

O ’ ^ o’ t:/cn’^/Jnepr!cn^:cannotom 5 defy ihepoliccasihe 
' ''''-n;"; '-c.'rjerLSs cannot: he has only to convince a sidldent 

;/ ,j r --or v‘ cf his divine mission to tnrust the Govemmerit 
•, 1 ;n -• vL ii:i fenctiofis* erccept the dirty work that he does 
I , n; . S' s y h> rmnds with and therefore leaves to "The secular 
I. f': n.hc c;i J:rnsdf no\'^ers' of life and death, salvalioii and 
„.Vc>”n.i,L./y aiclate what wc shall all read and think; and place in 
■laDiily rm officer to regulate our lives in every particular 
fjccmrdi^ig i,e Ids jiodons ofright and wrong, 

1 :« n e a fancy picture. History tells us of an emperor crawling 

on hhi kaecs through the snow and lying there ail night supplicating 
pardon from the head of a Church, and of a king of England flog- 
ging hiflisdf in ilic cathedral where a priest had been murdered at 
iii,s MOggestion. Citizens have been stripped of all their possessions, 
tcimred, rnutiiated, burned alive, by priests v/hose wrath did not 
Sfiare cveti the de?id in tlicir graves, whilst the secular rulers of the 
; land v;crc forced, against their own interest and better sense, to 
abet them in their furious fanaticism. 

You may say that this was far off or long ago; that I ann raking op 
old tales of Canossa, of Canterbury in the middle ages, of Spain in 
> tlic lifieenih century, of Orange bogies like Bloody Mary and 
rorqiitiiiada; that such things have not been done in England 
since the British parliamentary government cut Archbishop Laud’s 
. head off for doing them ; and that popes are now in greater danger 
i’ of being imprisoned, and priests and monks of being e.xiied, by 

; emperors and republicans alike, than statesmen of being excom- 

intiiicatcd. You may add that the British State burnt women alive 
tor coining and for rebellion, and pressed men to death under 
^ he:ivy weights for refusing for their wives* and children’s sake to 
j plead 1.0 duirges of felony, long after priests had dropped such 
methods of dealing with heretics. 

But even if women were still burnt at the stake as ruthlessly ^ as’ 
negroes are today by lynching mobs in America, there would still ^ 
be a siTiiggle between Church and State as to which of them had 
the right and power to burn. Who is to be allowed to exercise the 
great powers that the Government of a modem civilized SUM':" 
must possess if Its civilization Is to endure? The kings have 'sub- ' : 
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Jugatcd the barons; the parliaments have subjugated die kina?; 
democracy has been sabjugated by plutocram ; and piu{ocia'’v’is 
Mindly provoldng the subjugated Demos to set up the prolciaibn 
State and make an end of Capitalist Oligarchy. Bui there is a riv.d 
power which has persisted and wil! persist through tdi these 
changes; and that is Theocracy, the power of priests (somctijrcs 
calJsd parsons) organised into Churches professing to ik^rivc tiseir 
authority from God. Crushed in one form it arFses in ano'Jier 
When It was organized as the Church of Rome its abuses provoked 
the Reformation in England and Northern Europe, and in France 
the wrath of Voltaire and the French revolution. In both ca.ses it 
was disarmed until its power to overrule the State was broken and 
it became a mere tool of Plutocracy. 

But note what followed. The reaction against the priests went so 
far in Britain, Switzerland, Holland, and America that at the cry of 
No Popery every Roman Catholic trembled for his house and 
every priest for his life. Yet under Laud and the Star Chamber in 
England, and Calvin in Geneva, Theocracy was stronger than ever' 
for Calvin outpoped all the popes, and John Knox in Scotland 
made her princes tremble as no pope had ever done. But perhaps . 
you will say again “This was long ago: we have advanced since ' 
then So you have always been told; but look at the facts witlun 
my own recollection. Among my contemporaries I can remember 
Brigham Young, President Kruger, and Mrs Eddy. Joseph Smith, 
Junior, was martyred only twelve years before I was bom. You 
may never have heard of .Toseph; but I assure you his career was 
m many respects, up to the date of his martyrdom, curiously like 
that of Mahomet, the obscure Arab camel driver whose followers 
conquered half the vvorld, and are still making the position of the 
Brilish .Enipifd in Asiti very difficult, Joseph claimed direct rcvcla* 
fell from God, and set up a Theocracy which was carried on by -i 

Biigham Young, a Mormon Moses, one of the ablest rulers on ! 

record, until the secular Government of the United States became i 

convinced that Mormon Theocracy was not compatible with 'i 
American Democracy, and took advantage of the popular prcjii* ' , 
dice against its “plurality of wives” (polygamy) to smash it. It is by 
no means dead yet; but for the moment its teeth, W'hich were 
,diarp, are drawn; and its place in the struggle is occupied by The 
Church of Christ Scientist, founded by an American lady (who 
might have been yourself) named Mrs Eddy. I often pass two hand- 
some churches of hers in Eondon; and for all I know there may ' ‘ 
be others that are out of my beat there. Now unless you happen to ' , : 
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t T'’ ’ :MnrraChnstknSckm:r.JtisiwbablelhF4^ora 

‘ : i ..j* e.jcib Renan ^ady in the secoi.d cerli:i> 

, j n ’ \ : j'n a':-. **:;t 1 he raathor of Christ and aboat J oseph S tJi h 
, n . : a h: the A:^er. thought about *hhc accurst 

' La? ■ i'\/Tr^;i:r;ay bcn 3 litcryoiiniaybewrorig;butforal!ycu 
, I r-. * f. i| ;.'!or-Lniyran acrcc may be worsMrpetl as Hk 
^ rphhon? of ch/lhzed people and Joseph Smith 
,i„> ‘ n* n;h:h\r- more ’.•hat Mahomet now is to Islam. You 
ive, o..r: O/.-I P.,;epie beahi by saying *Ts not tills the carpenteCs 
‘ ' b C ^ .':my'\NVIdt0cLamhoiXjOi!!' 

A" hre-vennunts, or Slates, of the fiiime^ ilke those of 
* ' ’ nb n-; v, rf fin J themselves repeatedly op against the 

; , o] e h’a'ches, new and old, to exercise, as Theocracies, 

y . (' ; a fJ iv#L“gcs which no secular Government now claims. 

"j c Gcotcs scrioos when a new Church attempts to 

}< y oJmcc ?.i‘vW pcvjtical or social institutions, or to revive obsolete 
1 r \‘s. J o.j>ci?fi S:ra ih was allowed to represent hlmseM' as having been 
directed by an arigcl to a place where a continuation of llie Bible, 
jiiycrihed on gold plates, was buried in the earth, and as having 
iirccl and if necessary, daily revelations from God which enabled 
him to act as an infaiiiblc lawgiver. When he found plenty of able 
business women and men to believe him, the Government of die 
EuilctJ States held that ilieir belief was their own business and 
within tfieli: own rigliE^ as long as Joseph’s laws fiarinoiiized with 
the Stale laws. But when Joseph revived Solomonic polygamy the 
nwnogamic secular Goveiiinient had to cross swords with him. 
'Not for iriany years did it get the upper hand; and its adversary is 
not; dead yet. 

Mrs Eddy did the opposite: she did not introduce a new mstltu- 
lion; but she chaiicriged one of the standing institutions of the 
secular State. The secular State prescribed pathogenic inoculations 
us preventives of disease, and bottles of medlcme and surgical 
operations, administered and performed by its registered doctors 
and surgeons, as ewes; and anyone who left a child or an invalid 
fi)i‘ whom she was responsible undoctored was punished severely • 
for crleiiiial neglect. Some governments refused to admit un- 
inoculated persons into their territories. Mrs Eddy revived the 
practice prescribed by St James In the New Testament, mstructing 
her disciples to have nothing to do with bottles and inoculations; 
and Immediately the secular government was at war with Christlaii 
' Science and began to persecute its healers. 

This case is interesting because it illustrates the fact that new 
VOL.il , , F2 
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CIlUfches sometimes capture the secular :,overj{r.vnl hj 
that they are Churches. The conflict between Mi'i liddy a.irl the 
secular govcrnnieBts v/as resiily a conflict, between U;c Churdi of 
ClirisI Scientisi and the new Church of Jenner and Pasieur Scier*« 
lists, which has the secular governments in 'is poedat exactly si-j 
the Ciuircli of Rome had Charleniagnie. It also b;cidcnlrill/ ’'Ils- 
trates the tendency of all Cliurclies to iustitutc ccrlahi rites to 
Signalize the reception of children and converts mio tlie CJiurdi. 
I'fic Jews prescribe a surgical operalloii, fortuiialcly not serious nor 
harmful. The Christian Churches prescribe water baptism onj 
anointing: also quite harmless. The babies object vociferously; hut 
as they neither foresee the rite nor remember it they are none the 
worse. But the inoculations of the modem Chiirdier; which profess 
Science, with their lists of miracles, their biographies of tlicir 
saints, their ruthless persecutions, their threats of dreadful plagues 
and horrible- torments if they are disobeyed, their claims to hold the 
keys of mortal life and deadi, their sacrifices and divinations, their 
deiTiands for exemption from, all mo.ral law in their researches and 


■i sioES of the avowed priests and prophets nowhere, are dangerous 
. and so.metimes deadly; and it isroimd this disguised Church 
the persecutions and fanaticisin,s of today rage. There is very little ■ ■ 
danger of a British Parliament persecuting in the name of Christ, 
and none at all of Its persecuting in the name of Mahomet in the 
west; but it has persecuted cruelly for a century in the name of 
Jenner; and there is a very serious danger of Its persecuting the 
general public as it now persecutes soldiers in the name of Pasteur, 
whose portrait is already on the postage stamps of the resolutely 
secularist (as it imagines) French Republic. In the broadest 
thoroughfare of fashionable London we have erected a startling 
brazen image of the famous Pasteurlte surgeon Lord Lister, who, 
when the present age of faith in scientific miracles has passed, will 
probably be described as a high priest who substituted carbolic 
acid for holy water and consecrated oil as a magic cure for festering 
wounds. His methods are no longer in fashion In the hospitals; and 
he has been left far behind as a theorist; but when the centenary of 
his birth was celebrated in 1927, the stories of his miracles, told 
with boundless credulity and technical ignorance In all the news- 
papers, shewed that he was really being worshipped as a saint. 

From this, I invite you to note how deceptive history may be. The 
continual springing up of new Churches has alw^ays forced secular 
governments to make and administer laws to deal with them, be- 
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u n .'lie c r thcjTi arc rc.asonable and respcclab! c c loii gli 


’ i : " .11 ;ind others are too strongly represented in 
-v,'.' r..;J £r 1 he electorate to be safely interfered with, a good rnaror 
r/'.dhrh yoe c oc’^'cr heard defy the laws as to personal decency 
;;,rh I V ' 'h tu: Lhe tables ofeonsanguirity to such an extent that if llic 
did rot suppress them the people would lynch tliesii. 
; is wdiy iribimuls fide the Inquisitioo and the Star Chamber 
'u* ' i ^ he se: in br'ig ihem to justice. But as these w'cre not 
. ^jzvUirV''>b^:n‘ili being in fact instruments of rival Churches, 
\h i: ysiHvn" were .na-ed, lot new prophets and their followers 
s'clrfc, rc-stfalncd or puiiLsIicd, not 0.3 oifenders against the secular 
fiw, /lilt as liercilcs: that is., as dissenters from the Church which 
liad gained 4:onln:d ofthe secular government: the Church of Rome 
in loc case of ihc I iiq aisition, and the Church of England in the case 
off ne Sta r Chani her. 

"Ihe dirficiilly, you sec, is that though there is a continual rivalry 
between Cli iirches and States for the powers of government, yet the 
States do not disentangle themselves from the Churches, because 
Idle members of the secular parliaments and Cabinets are all 
Cburchmc:! of one sort or another. In England this muddle is iiliis- 
trated by the ridiculous fact that the bishops of the Church of 
England have seats as such in the House of Lords whilst the clergy 
are excluded as such from the House of Commons. The Pariia- 
tneots are the rivals of the Churches and yet become their instru- 
rnents; so that the struggle between them is rather as to whether 
the Churclies stiall exercise power directly, calling in the secular 
arin merely to enforce their decisions without question, or whether 
they siiall be mere constituents of the Parliaments like any other 
society of citizens, leaving the ultimate decisions to the State. If, 
however, any particular Church is powerful eaougli to make it a 
condition of admission to Parliament, or of occupation of the 
throne or the judicial bench, or of employment in the public ser- 
vices or the professions, that the postulant shall be one of its 
mcinl^ers, that Church will be in practice, if not in theory, stronger 
tliciri it could be as a Theocracy ruMng independently of the secular 
State. This power was actually achieved by the Church of England; 
but it broke down because the English people would not remain In 
one Church. They broke away from the Church of England in all 
directions, and formed Free Churches. One of these, cailecl the 
Society of Friends (popularly called Quakers), carried its repudia- 
tion of Church of England ecclesiasticism to the length of denounc- 
ing priests as imposters, set prayers as an insult to God (‘‘address- 
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IPS Cioii in another man’s words’ ), as'd cl’iirch as 

“steeple houses”; yet this body, by sheer force ofchnr.'ctcr, crttic 
out of a savage persecution the most respected and, politicaih- in- 
iliiential of religious forces in thecounirj . Vivien liic Fi-ec Chijchei, 
ccHild no longer be kept out of Parliciment, and the Church of 
England coaid not be induced to grant any of them a special 
privilege, there was nothing for it but to admit eveii'body who was 
a Christian Deist of any denomination. The line was still drawn ai 
Jews and Atheists; but the Jews soon made their waj in; and finail v 
a famous Atheist, Charles Bradlaugh, broke dosvn the last barrier 
to the House of Commons by forcing the House to accept, insfeud 
of the Deist oath, a form of affirmation which rciieved .Atheists 
from the necessity of perjuring themselves before taking their seats. 
Wc are nov/ accustomed to Jewish Prime Ministers; and we do not 
know whether our Gentile Prime Ministers are Atheists or not, 
because it never occurs to us to ask the question. The King aionc 
remains bound by a coronation oath which obliges him to repudiate 
the Church of many of his subjects, tliough he has to maintain 
that Church and several others, some not even Christian, in parts 
of the Empire where the alternative would be no Church at all, 

Wlten Parliament is open to all the Churches, including the 
Atheist Churches (for the Positivist Societies, the Ethical Societies, 
the Agnostics, the Materialists, the Darwinian Natural Selec- 
tionists, the Creative Evolutionists, and even the Pantheists are ali 
infidels and Atheists from the strict Evangelical or Fundamentalist 
point of view), it becomes impossible to attach religious rites to our 
institutions, because none of the Churches will consent to make 
any rites but their own legally obligatory. Parliament is therefore 
compelled to provide purely civil formalities as substitutes for 
religious services in the naming of children, in marriage, and in the 
disposal of the dead. Today the civil registrar will marry you and 
name your children as legally as an archbishop or a cardinal; and 
when there is a death in the family you can have the body cremated 
either with any sort of ceremony you please or no ceremony at alt 
except the registration of the death after certification of its cause 
by a registered doctor. 

As, in addition, you need not now pay Church rates unless vou 
want to, we have arrived at a point at which, from one end of our 
lives to the other, we are not compelled by law to pay a penny to 
the priest unless we are country landlords, nor attend a religious 
service, nor concern ourselves in any way with religion in the 
popular sense of the word. Compulsion by public opinion, or by 
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«*‘if or landlords, is* as wc have seen, anoiber iTiriilcr; 

' M T i r r rj dealing only vatli State coiiipalsioo. Delivercii 1 roni 
1 leE fac^ to face widi a body of beliefs cabins itself 

:'-:Urrr:, novv more Catholic than any of the avowed Churches cvvr 

\ a/ os' for It lias gone rignt roiiiid the world h dcni;imi» 

1 fiir "’ccoimme obtairpg* compiilsnry Im eolation tor 
a li 1 and %ivd»ers and In migrants, ccmpulsocv castration Jbr 
i|y>;{:ndc adu!.-‘=?, coinpufsory segregation and tutelage for 'hiierilaf 
dc].x*nved\ com- idsory sanitation for our houses, and Iiygicmc 
sr'>;fcinL': and pk'xiivg lor oor cities, with other conipulsicns of which 
I'he older Churcites never dreamt, at the behest of doctors and 
“nx;n of scicMcc^h in England we are still too much in the gnp of 
the old wa}’5 to ha\^e done either our best or our worst in this 
direction: but if you care to know whai-Farliaraents are capable of 
wTjcii they have ceased to believe what oldfasMoned priests tell 
Ihem and lavish all tlieir natural childish credulity on professors of 
Science you niiist study the statute books- of the American State 
Legisiatuxes, the “crowned republics” of oiiro-wn Dominions, and 
tile ne^v democracies of South America and Eastern. Europe. When 
all the States arc captured by the proletariat in the nairies of Free" 
dom and Ec|iiallty, the cry may arlse'that the little fmger of Medical 
'Research (calling itself Science) is thicker than the loins of Religion. 
Now what made the oldfashioned religion so powerful was that 
at Its best fmeaning in the hands of its ■best believers) there was 
much positive good in it, and much comfort for those who could' 
not bear the cruelly of nature without someexplanation of life that 
carried with it an assurance that righteousness and mercy wiE have 
the last word. This is the power of Science also: it, too, at its best ’ 
has done eriormous positive good; and it also at Its higliest flight 
gives a meaning to life which is full of encouragement, exultation, 
and intense interest. You may yourself , be greatly concerned as to 
whetiier die old or tlic new' explanation is the true one; but looking 
at it objectively you must pul aside the question of absolute truth, 
and simply observe and accept tlie fact that the nation is made up 
of a relatively small number of religious or scientific zealots, a huge 
mass of people who do not bother about the business at all, their 
sole notion of religloii and morality being to do as other people 
in their class do, and a good many BetwIxt-and-Betweens. The 
neutrals are in one sense the important people, because any creed 
may be imposed on them by inculcation during infancy, whereas 
the bdievers and unbelievers who think for themselves will let 
themselves be burnt alive rather than conform to a creed Imposed, 
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on them by any power except their own consciences. It is over the 
incalcatioii, involvnig the creation of that olTicIa* second iiatare 
which we discussed in the preceding chapter, that the Suite iimfs 
itself at loggerheads wdtii the Churches which have not captarecl it. 
Take a typical example or two. If any society of adults, calling 
itself a Church or not, preaches the old doctrine of the rcsorreciioa 
of the body at a great Last lodgment of all maiikicd, there is no 
likelihood of tlie municipality of a crowded city objecling. But if ii, 
sinwival of the childish Idea that a body can be presen'ed for 
resurrection by putting it into a box and burying it In the earth, 
whereas redociog it to ashes in two hours in a crematicn furnace 
renders its resurrection impossible, leads any sect or Church or 
individual to preach and practise intramural internicot as a re- 
ligious duly, then it is pretty certain that the municipality will not 
keep such preaching out of its schools, but see to it that the children 
are taught to regard cremation as the proper way of disposing of 
tlie dead in towns, and forcibly prevent mtramural interment 
whether pious parents approve of it or not. 

If a Church, holding that animals are set apart from human beings- 
• by having no souls, and were created for the use of manklncl and: 
not for their own sakes, teaches that animals have no rights, and'"' 
women and men no duties to them, their teaching on that point 
will be excluded from the schools and their members prosecuted 
for cruelty to animals by the secular authority. 

If another Church wants to set up an abattoir in which animals 
will be killed in a comparatively crael manner instead of by a 
humane IdUer in the municipal abattoir, it will not be allowed to do 
it nor to teach children that it ought to be done, unless, indeed, It 
commands votes enough to control the municipality to that extent; 
and if its members refuse to eat humanely slaughtered meat they 
will, have to advance, like me, to vegetarianism. 

When the question is raised, as it will be sooner or later, of the 
reservation of our cathedrals for the sermons of one particular 
Church, it will not be settled on the assumption that any one 
Church has a monopoly of religious truth. It is settled at present on 
the Elizabethan assumption that the services of the Church of 
England ought to please everybody; and it is quite possible that if 
the services of the Church of England were purified from its grosser 
sectarian superstitions, and a form of service arrived at containing 
nothmg offensive to anyone desiring the consolation or stimulus of 
a religious ritual, the State very well reserve the cathedrals 
for that form of service exclusively, provided that, as at present, 
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were available most of tlie time for free piivalc 
!( :;is;!i-ui t^rul prayer, (You may not have realized that any Jew, 
aa>' M.A'iionietan, any Agnostic, any woman of any creed or no 
erred, may use our cathedrals daily to "‘make her sooT* betweea 
,n wL:v‘\ To tr.row open the cathedrals to the rituals of all Ihc 
CT-rrehes is a pliysica! Impossibility. To sell them on capitalist 
pd!irlrde? to the highest bidders to do what they like with Is a 
ir )ral impowihih^y for the State, though the Church has sold 
r’ jrcliC’" o^hn cpough. To simply make of them show places like 
hfcncbenge, nrici charge for admission, as the Church of England 
s;u}!etl!Ties does in ihe choir, would destroy their value for those 
who cannot worship without the aid of a ritiiaL 
There is also the Russian plan of the State taking forma! posses- 
sion of the maierial property of the national Church, and then 
letting h go on as before, with the quaint difference that the states- 
mm and officials, instead of posing as devout Cliurclimeii, sin- 
cercly or not, as in England, solemnly warn the people that the 
whole busines?] is a superstitious mummery got up to keep them in 
submissive slavery by doping them with promises of bliss after 
death if only they will suffer poverty and slavery patiently before it. 
This, however, cannot last. It is only the reaction of the victorious 
proletariat against the previous unholy alliance of the Church with 
ftieir former oppressors. It is mere anti-clericalism; and when 
clericalism as we know it disappears, and Churches can mamtain 
themselves only as Churches of the people and not as spiritual, 
fortresses of Capitalism, the anti-clerical reaction will pass away. 
The Russian Governinent knows that a purely negative attitude 
towards religion is politically impossible; accordingly, it teaches 
the children a new creed called Marxism, of which more presently. 
Even in the first flush of the reaction the Soviet was more tolerant 
than we were when our hour came to revolt. We frankly robbed the 
Qiiircli of all it possessed and gave the plunder to the landlords. 
Lorig^after that we deliberately cut off our Archbishop’s head. 
Certainly the Soviet made it quite clear to the Russian archbishop 
that if lie did not make up his mind to accept the fact of the revolu- 
tion and give to the Soviet the allegiance he had formerly given to 
the Tsar, he would be shot. But when he very sensibly and properly 
made up his mind accordingly, he was released, and is now pre- 
sumably pontificating much more freely than the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

So far, I have dealt with the Churches objectively and not with 
religion subjectively. It is an old saying: the nearer the Church the 
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faillier from God. But we must cross the line jc-l for '-t piitafjrapfi 
or A live religion alone crni nerve woiue!] lo ovcrcomy their 
dread of any gi-eat social, change, and to face that o':tract;Vj,i of 
dead religions s:;od dead parts of religions which is as necessary ys 
the extraction of dead or decaying tcctli. All coerage is reiiifaan 
Vvilbout religion are cowards. Ivlen,, because they have rten 
specialized for fighting and lioiiting whilst woriicii, as the chikh 
bearers, have had to be protected from such risks, have got into tlic 
w-ay of accepting the ferocities of war and the daring ciTjiiiatlons of 
sportsmanship as siibstitiites for courage; and they have imposed 
that fraud to some extent on women. But women know iasti'iic- 
tively, even when they are echoing male glory stuff, that com- 
munities live not by slauglitcr and by daring death, but by creating 
life and nursing it to its highest possibilities. When Ibsen said that 
the hope of the world lay in the women and the workers he was 
neither a sentimentalist nor a demagogue. You cannot have read 
this far (unless you have skipped recklessly) without discovering 
that I know as well as Ibsen did, or as you do, that women are not 
angels. They are as foolish as men in many ways; but they have had ‘ 
to devote themselves to life whilst men have had to devote them- < 
selves to death; and that makes a vital difiereiice in male and female ‘ 
religion. Women have been forced to fear whilst men have been , . 
forced to dare: the heroism of a woman is to nurse and protect life, 
and of a man to destroy it and court deatli. But the homicidal ‘ 
heroes are often abject cowards in the face of new Ideas, and 
veritable Weary Willies when they are asked to think. Tliclr 
heroism is politically mischievous and useless. Knowing instinc- ; 
lively that If they thought about what they do they might find , ! 
themselves unable to do it, they are afraid to think. That is why 
the heroine has to think for them, even to the extent of often having 
no time left to think for herself. She needs more and not less 
courage than a man; and this she must get from a creed that will j 
bear thinking of without becoming incredible. 

Let me thee assume that you have a religion, and that the most i 
important question you have to ask about Socialism is whether it j 
will be hostile to that religion. The reply is quite simple. If your i 
religion require that incomes shall be unequal, Socialism will do I 

ail It can to persecute it out of existence, and will treat you much as | 

the government of British India treated tlie Thugs in 1 830. If your 
religion is compatible with equality of income, there is no reason ;; 
on earth to fear that a Socialist Government will treat it or you any • 
worse than any other sort of government would; and it would 
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A.tvc yoi: froiii tlie private persecution, eEforccc! by ihrcais 
i»r lo 'V ^ 4* meat to which you are subject under Capital isrii 
trfOis.v i^'yo"u are :n the employment of a bigot. 

I' iicrc l\ov;cvcr„ a danger against which you should be on your 
fii.;/ 1. Soclahsm ma> be preached, not as a far-reaching eccnoiiiic 
H rrti. nut as a new Cliurch founcied on a new revelation of the 
cfCiow! made by a new prophet. It actually is so preached at 
I'laseiil. Do not be misled by the fact that the missionaries of 
C .’hvifch Socialism do not use the word God, nor cal! their organiza- 
fioii 4 Church, nor decorate their meeting-places with steeples. 
1 !r;!y preach an inevitable, final, supreme category in the order of 
il;c urtiverse in which all the contradictions of the earlier and lower 
caiegurics will be reconciled. They do not speak, except in derision, 
of the Holy Ghost or the Paraclete; but they preach the Hegelian 
Oialecllc. Their prophet Is named neither Jesus nor Mahomet nor 
Luther nor Augustine nor Dominic nor Joseph Smith, Junior, nor 
Maiy Baker Glover Eddy, blit Karl Marx. They call themselves, not 
die Catholic Church, but the Third International. Their meta- 
physical literature begins with the German philosophers Hegel and 
Feuerbach, and culminates in Das Kapltal, the literary master- 
piece of Marx, described as “The Bible of the 'workhig classes’', 
inspired, infallible, ommsdent. Two of their tenets contradict'one 
another as flatly as the first two paragraphs of Article 2S of the 
Church of England. One is that the evolution of Capitalism into 
Socialism is predestined, implying that we have nothing to do but 
sit down and waft for it to occur. Ufis is their version of Salvation 
by Faith. The other is that it most be effected by a revolution 
establishing a dictatorship of the proletariat. This is their version 
of Salvation by Works. 

The success of the Russian revolution was due to its leadership by 
Marxist fanatics; but its subsequent mistakes had the same cause. 
Marxism is not only useless but disastrous as a guide to the practice 
of govemnient. ft gets no nearer to a definition of Socialism than 
as a Hegelian category in which the contradictions of Capitalism 
shall be reconciled, and in which political power shall have passed 
to the proletariat, Germans and Clydeside Scots find spiritual 
comfort In such abstractions; but they are unintelligible and re- 
pulsive to Englishwomen, and could not by themselves qualify 
anyone, English, Scotch, or Germail, to manage a wheikstall for 
five minutes, much less to govern a modern State, as Lenin very 
soon found out and very frankly confessed. 

But Lenin and Ms successors were not able to extricate the new 
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Riisskin national State they bad set tip from this now Ho.s.ntio in* 
leniatiooai (Cslholic) Church any more daUi our Mcnry if or die 
Emperor who had to come to Canossa was able lo cMrkrate tfx 
English State and the medieval Empire from tne Cbhorcli of Rorr.e. 
Nobody can foresee today whether the policy of E in any Ci i'u’s 

will be dctemimed on secular and national grounds by l.!ic Stn kl or 
by the Third International on Mandsi greunds. We T- mg i!\ 
Soviet as Queen Elizabeth Eiced Philip of Spain, willing ciioiigh to 
deal with him as an earthly king, but not as the agent cf a Githcfic 
I’hcocracy. In Russia the State will sooner or later have to creak 
llie temporal power of the Marxist Cliurch and take politics out of 
its hands, exactly as the British and other Protestant States liaie 
broken the temporal power of the Roman Church, and been fol- 
lowed much more drastically by the French and Italian States. But 
yiitil then the Chiircli of Marx, the Third Interiiational, w'iil give '■ 
as much trouble as the Popes did. fonTie.rly. It will give It in the ' 
name of Co.m.mu.iiism and Socialism, and be resisted not only by 
■ Capitalists but by the Communists and Socialists who understand, 
that Communismand Socialism are matters for States and not', for ,' 
Churches to handle. King John was no less Christian than the 
Pope when he said that no Italian priest should tithe and toil. In his 
dominions; and our Labor leaders can remain convinced Socialists 
and Communists whilst refusing to stand any foreign or domestic 
interference from the; Third International or to acknowledge the 
divinity of Marx. ^ 

Still, our Protestant repudiation of the authority of the new 
Marxist Church should not make us fo,rget that if the Marxist Bible 
.ca,iinot be taken as a guide’to parllameii,tary tactics, the same may 
„ be said of those' very revolutionary documents the Gospels. We do 
not on that account bum the. Gospels and conclude that the 
preacher of The Sermon on the Mount has nothing to teach us; and 
neither should we bum Das Kapltal and ban Marx as a worthless 
author whom nobody ought to read. Marx did not get his great 
reputation for nothing: he was a very great teacher; and the people 
who have not yet learnt liis, lessons make most dangerous states- 
women and statesmen. But those who have really learnt from him 
instead of blindly worshipping Mm as an infallible prophet are not 
Mai-xlsts any more than' Marx' himself was a Marxist. I myself was 
converted, to Socialism by Das Kapital; and though I .have since- ^ ^ 
had to spend a good deal of time pointing out Marx's mistakes in 
abstract economics, his total lack of experience in. the responsible 
management of public affairs, and the unlikeness at close quarters 
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of i.> picu! descriptions of tlie proletariat to any earthly working 
v'Oi’j c’i or r.l'ihe bioisrgeolsic to any real lady of property, you may 
coEifid:ntly set down those who speak cofitemptooosly of iCari 
M'arx cither as pretenders who have never read him or persons in- 
his givat mental range. Do not vote for such a person, 
I ) j tiot, liowc\'er. \ ote for a Marxist fanatic either, unless you, can 
catcii one young eiioiigli or acute enough to grow out of Marxism 
alLr a htifc experience, as Lenin did. Marxism, like MorrnomsiTi, 
Ihtscisin, Imperialism, and indeed all the would-be Catholicisms 
except Socialism and Capitalism, is essentially a call to a new 
ffieocracy. f^oth Socialism and Capitalism certainly do what they 
can to obtain credit for representing a divinely appointed order of 
die universe; but rlie pressure of facts is too strong for their preten- 
sions: tliey are forced to present themselves at last as purely secular 
expedients for securing human welfare, the one advocating equal 
Jstribiiiion of income, and the other private property with free 
contract, as the secret of general prosperity, 
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I COULD go on like this for years; but I think I have now told you 
enough about Socialism and Capitalism to enable you to follow the 
struggle between them mtelilgentiy. You will find it irritating at 
first to read the newspapers and listen to the commonplaces of 
conversation on the subject, knowing all the time that the writers 
and talkers do not know what they are writing and talking about. 
The impulse to write to the papers, or intervene in the conversation 
to set matters right, may be almost irresistible. But it must be 
resisted, because If you once begin there will be no end to it. You 
must sit with an aii* of placid politeness whilst your neighbors, by 
way of talking politics, denounce the people they do not like as 
Socialists, Bolshevists, Syndicalists, Anarchists, and Communists 
on the one side, and Capitalists, Imperialists, Fascists, Reaction- 
aries, and Bourgeois on the other, none of them having an idea of 
the meaning of these words clear enough to be called without 
fiattery the ghost of a notion. A hundred years ago they would have 
called one another Jacobins, Radicals, Chartists, Republicans, 
Infidels, and even, to express the lowest depth of infamy, Co- 
operators; or, contrariwise, Tories, Tyrants, Bloated Aristocrats, 
and Fundholders. None of these names hurt now: Jacobins and 
Chartists are forgotten; republics are the rule and not the exception 
In Europe as well as in America; Co-operators are as respectable 
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<JS Qua’ccrs; Bloated Aristocracy is the New Pauivii.rK; !hc 
proietariat, with its miil'oRS invcstvc' iiSa\irt,,<^ , .ii„'| 
Savings Bank u?,sosits, would not at aii object to beip,'; deseriivd as 
having money “ir. the funds”, if that -.xpression v ere s,;i1 
But the names in themotUhs of the factions inuin notiiir/K.nvbovv', 
"Tney ate mere eicctioiieering vituperation. In Trenci at eieceons 
the Opposition posters always exho’-t the tleclo 's tn vqiq n'-ainst 
Assassins and Thieves (meaning the Cabinet): and the Government 
posters ‘'feature" precisely the same epithets, wlv'lst thecanJiduics 
in their own homes caii their pet dogs Bandits when pretending to 
scold them. It ail means nothing. Thej had much bettor call c.ich 
other Asses and Bitches (they sometimes do, by the way), because 
everyone knows that a man is not an ass nor a woman a’ bitch, and 
that calling tliem so is only a coarse way of insiiiting them; whereas 
most people do !iot know what the words Bolshevik, Anarchist, 
Conirnunist, and so forth mean, and are too easily frightenotl into 
believing thtit they denote every imaginable extremity of violence 
and theft, rapine and murder. The Russian word Bolshevik, which 
has such a frightful sound to us, means literally nothing more than 
a member of a parliamentaiy majority; but as an English epithet 
it is only the political form of Bogey or Blackguard or the popular 
Bloody, denoting simply somebody or something with whom the 
speaker disagrees. 

But the names we hurl at oncanother are much less confining tha n 
the names we give ourselves. For instance, quite a Jot of people, 
mostly a very amiable mild sort of people, call themselves Com- 
munist-Anarchists, which Conservatives interpret as Double- 
Dyed Scoundrels. This is very much as if they called themselves 
Roman Catliolic Protestants or Christian Jewesses, or undersized 
giantesses, or brunette blondes, or married maids, or any other flat 
contradiction in terms; for Anarchism preaches the obliteration of 
statute law and the abolition of Governments and States, whilst 
Communism preaches that all the necessary business of the country 
shall be done by public bodies and regulated by public law. Nobody 
could logically be In favor of both all the time. But there is a 
muddled corarnonsense in the name for all that. What the Com- 
munist-Anarchist really means is that she is willing to be a Com- 
munist as to the work and obedience to public law for everybody 
that is necessary to keep the community healthy and solvent, and 
that then she wants to be let go her own way. It is her manner of 
saying that she needs leisure and freedom as well as taskwork tind 
responsibility: in short, as I have heard it expressed, that she does 
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Hitt w.’Hit In DC ''a bloofiiing bee”. That is the attitude of all capable 
-nil to apply the term CommuriisUABarchisai to it h sc- 
; iind so often perversely adopted by the kind of muddler 

hi, bhnj tvj,tmst law and public enterprise because she wants to 
he* fret, and against freedom because freedom of contract is a 
cuid,talibt device for exfrdoiting the proletariat, spends her life in 
obsiniciiag both Socialism and Capitalism and never getting any- 
wsicre that, on the ’'vliole, I should not call myself a Communist- 
AfinrchistiTIwercyou, 

Hie tryith is, v/e live in a Tower of Babel where a confusion of 
names prevents us from fiiiislilng the social ediike* The Roman 
Otholic who does not Iniow what his Church teaches, the member 
of the Church of England who would repudiate several of the 
Thirty "Nine Articles if they v^ere propounded to her without a hint 
of where they came from, the Liberal who has never heard of the 
principles of the Manchester School and would not have under- 
stood them if she had, and the Tory who is completely innocent of 
De Quincey’s Logic of Political Economy: that is to say, the vast 
majority of Catholics, Protestants, Liberals, and Tories, have their 
counterparts in the Socialists, the Communists, the Syndicalists, 
the Anarchists, the Laborists, who denounce Capitalism and 
middle class morality, and are saturated with both all the time. The 
iiilelligent Woman, as she reads the newspapers, most allow for 
this as best she can. She must not only remember that every pro- 
fessing Socialist is not necessarily a Trade Unionist, and cannot 
logically be an Anarchist, but is sometimes so little a Socialist that 
when entrusted with public business enough to bring her face to 
face with the Conservative or Liberal leaders she has been de- 
nouncing, she will be flattered to find that these eminent persons 
arc quite of her real way of thinking, and vote with them enthusl- 
asticaily every time. 

The name Comniiinist is at the present moment (1927) specially 
applied to and adopted by those who believe that Capitalism will 
never be abolished by constitutional parliamentary means in the 
Fabian maimer, but must be overthrown by armed revolution and 
supplanted by the Muscovite Marxist Church. This is politely 
called the policy of Direct Action. Conservative Dlehards who 
advocate a forcible usurpation of the government by the capitalists 
as such cal! it a coup d'etat. But a proletarian may be an advocate 
of Direct Action without being a bit of a Communist, She may 
believe that the mines should belong to the miners, the railway to 
the rail waymen, the army to the soldiers, the churches to the clergy- 
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men, and tlie ships to the crews. She may c\c!i Relieve lliai ilie 
houses should belong to the housemaids, especial!}, if s!ie ?s tx 
housernaid herscif. Socialism will not hear of this, it insists that 
mdiistrles shah be owned by the whole corariunit}.; and regufaJed 
in the interests of the consumer (or customer) \^lio mint be lo 
buy at cost price without paying a profit to aoybocy. A sliO|x for 
instance, most not belong to the shop assistant’s, nor be expioilixl 
by them for their profit: it must be run for the bencfil of ify. ais- 
toiners, the shop assistant’s safeguard against finding hcnelf 
sacrmced to the ciislomcr being that she is herself a customer at the 
other shops, and the customer herself a worker in other eslablish- 
nienls. When incomes are equal, and everyone is beth a producer 
and a conSiimer, the producers and consumers may be trusted to 
treat e?xh other fairly from self-love if from no more generous 
motive; but until then, to make any industry the prooerly of the 
workers in it would be merely to replace the existing idle joint stock ' 
shareholders by working shareholders profiteering on a much 
larger scale, as they v/ould appropriate the rent of their sites "and '""I' 
make none of those contributions to a central exchequer for the ' ' 

, benelit of the nation that now take place under parliamentary rule, 
Iheineqaaiitie3.ofincome'between,.say, miners iji the richest jniiieS'fl 
and farmers on the poorest soils would be monstrous. But I neeifl 
not plague you with arguments: the.arrangement.is impossible any*' 
how; only, as several of the proletarian proposals and cries of " 
the day, including Trade , Unionism, , Producers’ Co-operation, 
Workers’ Control,. -Peasant Proprietorsliip,.aiid the cruder mis- 
understandings of Syndicalism and Socialism, are either tainted or 
saturated with it t.o such an extent that it .wrecked the proletarian 
inovemcnt in Italy a.fter the war and led to the dictatorship of 
; Signor Mussolini, and as it is o,ften supposed to be part of Socialism 
you had better beware of it; for it has many plausible pseudo- 
socialistic disgiiises.lt is really only Poor Man’s Capitalism, like 
Poor Man’s Gout.- ' - - 

- Oil t.heir negative side the proletarian Isms are very much alike: 
they all bring ■ the ' same accusations against Capitalism; and 
Capitalism makes -no disthiction between them because they agree 
in their hostility talt. But there is all the difference in the world 
between tlieir. positive remedies; and any woman who voted for 
Syndicalism or Anarchism or Direct Action disguised as Com- 
munism indiscriminately under the impression that she was voting 
for Socialism would be as mistalcen as one who voted for Con- 
servatism or Liberalism or Imperialism or the Union Jack or King 
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aail Country or Cliiircii and State mdiscriiumately under a general 
in if -rcs-ioii that she was voting against Socialism. 

* A id so you lave the carious spectacle of our Parliamentary Labor 
Partv., led by Socialists who are all necessarily Conmionists In 
piincipie, and are advocating sweepingexteiisions of ComniiHiisni, 
iripeilii'ig ihe so-called Comniunist Party from its ranks, refusing 
ti) aiipe-u* on the same platforms with its members In public, and 
king denounced by it as bourgeois reactionaries. It is most coo- 
fiisiriS until you know; and then you see that the issue just now 
f?etwccn the rival proletarian parties in England is not Comoumism 
agaiiKi Socialism: it is constitutional action, or Fabianism as it 
uvcd to be called, against Direct Action followed by a dictatorship. 

as Diehard Capitalism is now sorely tempted to try a British- 
Fascist coMp d'eiai followed ■ by a dictatorship, as opposed to, 
'Liberal constitutional Capitalism, the .confusion and disunion are 
by no means ail o,n the Labor side. The extremists of the, Rig.ht and, . 
■ tliose of the Left are both propagandists of impatient disgust with 
■"Parliament as an institution. There is a Right wing of the .Rlglit- 
just as there is a Left wing of the Left; whilst the Constitutional 
' Centre Is divided between Capitalism and Socialism. You will need ., 
all your 'wIts about you, to find out where you are and keep .there 
. diifliig the coming clmiiges. ■ 

The proletarian party inherits from Trade Unionism the notioi.i 
that the strike is the classic weapon and the only safeguard of pro- 
letarian labor. It is therefore dangerously susceptible to the wide- 
spread delusion that if instead of a coal strike here and a railway 
strike there, a lightning strike of waitresses in a restaurant today, 
and a lightning strike of match girls in a factory tomorrow, all the 
workers in all Che occupations were to strike simultaneously and 
sympathetically, Capitalism would be brought to its knees. This Is 
called The Genera! Strike. It is as if the crew of a ship, oppressed 
by its officers, were advised by a silly-clever cabin boy to sink the 
ship until ail the officers and their friends the passengers were 
drowned, and then take victorious command of it. The objection 
that the crew could not sail the ship without navigating officers is 
superffiious, because there is the conclusive preliminary objection 
that the crew would be drov/ned, cabin boy and all, as well as the 
officers. In a General Strike ashore the productive proletarians 
would be starved before the employers, capitalists, and parasitic 
proletarians, because these would have possession of the reserves 
of spare food. It would be national suicide. 

Obvious as this is, the General Strike has been attempted again 
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and again, iioiabl.v on one occasion in Swe±‘?i v.hcn it vni?; very 
thoroughly tried out; and though it has alv a.vs nveev-rut* ; ^ L 
lapsed, it is still advocated by people who: tb c , iiv 

for Caphaiism is to treat labor as the capital of the |'H'sa!eL;rl:rt (ilu 4 
is, the spare mooey of those who have r.o nioiiey). aiVj fo iic:4 up 
the Capitalists by threat of starvalloo just as the CapiiaiLfis hare 
hitlicrto held up the proletariat. They rorgci fvii the 
have never yet been so absurd as to attempt a gvOvraJ tocJv-riic. li 
vvoold be much more sensible to support a parL'cuLir strike by 
cailljig aO other strikes Oif, thus isolating the particular cniploycrs 
aimed at, and enabling all the other workers to contribute to the 
strike fund. But we have already discussed tlic iinal ioipossiblliiy 
of tolerating even particular strikes or lock-outs, much icss general 
ones. They will pass away as doeliing lias passed away. Meaiiwiiile 
be on your guard against propagandists of tfa,e Genera! Strike; but 
bear in mind too that the term Is now being used so loosely in the' 
daily papers that we see it applied to any strike in which more than ’ 
^ one trade is concerned. 

A ftivodte plea of the advocates of the General Strike is that: it 
could prevent a war. Now it may be admitted that the fear of uii 
attempt at it does to some extent restrain govemmciits from dcclar- 
, ing unpopolar wars. Unfortunately once the first fellow-couniry^’ 
man is killed or the first baby boiiibcck no war is impopiilar: on 
the contrary, it is as well known to our Capitalist governments as 
it was to that clever lady the Empress Catherine of Russia that 
when the people become rebellious there is nothing like nice 
little war” for bringing them to heel again in a patriotic ecstasy of 
loyalty to the Crown. Besides, the fundamental objection to the 
general strike, that when everybody stops worfdiig the nation' 
promptly perishes, applies just as fatally to a strike against war as 
to a strike against a reduction of wages. It is true that if the vast 
majority in the belligerent nations, soldiers and all, simuitaneoiisiy 
became conscientious objectors, and the workers all refused to do 
military service of any kind, whether in the field or in the pro- 
visioning, munitioning, and transport of troops, no declaration of 
war could be carried out. Such a conquest of the earth by Pacifism 
seems millennially desirable to many of us; but the mere statement 
of these conditions is sujSicient to shew that they do not constitute 
a general strike, and that they are so unlikely to occur that no sane 
person would, act on the chance of their being realized. A single '■ 
.schoolboy militarist dropping a bomb from an airplane into a ' , 
group of clfildren will make an end of local pacifism in an- Instanf. 
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,'1 certain that the bomber and his employers \vill be 

c,.;hci !u account Ixhbre a competent and dreaded tfibaaaL Mean- 
,\h:a ilic fear of a so«calied General Strike against war will ric\ cr 
i’cicr .-n; tChcosc Government from ecfuipping and comrnis?ioT]- 
iiv,: 'Hich nfvenUirous young aces. But no Government dare send 
livnn if It knew that k would be blockaded by a combination of 

nations siilF.cieiitly strong to mtimidatc tlie most bellicose 
siririenabon. 

TIic forniation of such a combination Is the professed object of the 
present League of Nations; and'thougli there is.no sign so far of 
itic leading iiiilltary Powers even consuiting It; much less obeying 
and supporting it, when they have any weighty military interests 
at stake, still even their military interests will force them sooner 
or later to take the League seriously^ substitute supernational 
morality, law, and action, for the present International anarchism, 
according to which it is proper for nations, under certain forms, to 
fiuirdcr and plunder foreigners., -though it is a crime for them to 
murder and plunder oneanother. No other method of preventing 
war so far discovered is w^orth your attention. It is very Improbable 
even that our quaint and illogical to,!eration of conscientious objec- 
tion during the last war will ever be repeated; and in any case the 
experiment proved its futility as a preventive of war. The soldier in 
the trenches will always ask why he s.hou.ld'.be shot for refusing to 
go **over the top” when his brother at home is spared after refusing' 
even to enter the trench. The General Strike is still more futile. 
War cannot be stopped by the refusal of mdlviduals or even of 
whole trades to take part in it: nothing but combinations of 
nations, each subordinating what they call' their sovereign rights 
to the worid’'s good, or at least to the good of the combination, can , 
prevail against it 

This subordination of nationalism is called supernationalism, and 
might be called Catholicism if that word could be freed from mis- 
leading historical associations. It already exists in the United States 
of America, which are federated for certain purposes, including 
currency and a pax Americana which was established at the cost 
of a fierce W'ar. There is no reason except pure devilment why the 
States of Europe, or, to begin with, a decisive number of them, 
should not federate to the same extent for the same purposes. The 
Empires are changing into Commonwealths, or voluntary federa- 
tions, for common human purposes. Here, and not in local anti- 
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of tlic continual clasliing between the l!i;!ileainp,™up tjf 
discipline demaEded by Socialism and die jealousy ofollxinJ power 
and desire to do what vve like whiefi \vc call Dcamocracy* Herav 
cracy has a very strong hold on organized lihar. In liv Trade 
Unions every device is tried to make the vote of tire whole union 
siipreroe. When delegates vote at the Union Corjuresscb they aie 
allowed a vote for every member of their rtspectih-o unions; uml hk 
far as possible the questions on mLicli they cast their hundreds of 
tlionsancs of votes are settled beforehand in the unions by the voles 
of the members; so that when the delgatcs go lo Congress they arc 
not representatives but mere spokesmen handing in the decisions 
of their unions. But these erode democratic precautions defeat Ihdr 
own object. In practice, a Trade Union secretary is the nearest 
thing on. earth to an irremovable autocrat. The “card vote” Is not' 
called for except to decide questions on which the decisions coiilcl' 
not be carried out unless the delegates of the Big Powers of trade 
unio.iiis,!Ti (that is, the unions whose membership runs into millions) 
could outvote the delegates of the Little Powers; and as i.ii the ranks 
of Labor not only is “the career open to the ta,lei3ts” but absolutely ^ 
.closed to nonentities, the leaders are much .more arbitrary tliaii' 
they would be .in the House of Lords, where the hereditary peers '' 
may include persons of average or .less than average ability. Evbn. ^ 
. the humblest Trade Union secretary m,ust have, exceptional biisl-''':' 
ness ability and power. .of managing people; and If a.iiyo.rie but. 'a'''"" 
secretary .obtains a delegatio.n to a Congress he must have at.least.a " 
talent for self-assertion. He may be for all public purposes an idiot f 
.'.but,, he must be a fairly blatant idiot, and to some extent a repre-"' 
sentative one, or he could- never persuade large bodies of his equals" 
to pick him out from the obscurity of his lot.' ■ 

Now as this oligarchy of bureaucrats and demagogues Is the result 
of the most jealous democracy, the oligarchs of labor are deter- 
mined to maintain the system w^hicli has placed them in power. You 
must have noticed that some of the most imperiously wilful women, 
unable to bear a moment’s contradiction, and tyrannizing over 
their husbands, daughters, and servants until nobody else in the 
house can call her soul her own, have been the most resolute 
opponents of Women’s Rights. The reason is that they know that 
as long as the men govern they can govern the men. Just so a good 
many of the ablest and most arbitrary of the leaders of Trade 
Unionism are resolutely democratic in Labor politics because they 
know very well that as long as the workers can vote they can make 
the workers vote as they please. They are democrats, not because 
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efivxAt ivjtn In inc judgrr>mt, knowledge, and initiative cf !>e 
btti /xcause of (heir experience of mass ignorance, guilt- 
bility, aru sheepishness. It is only the idealists of the propertied 
and caitivated middle classes who believe that the voice of the 
Ihw voice of God: the typical proletarian leader is a cynic 
in this matter, believing secretly that the working folk will have to 
k u {jiihi and bom dificrmtly before they can be safely allowed 

to have their own silly way in public affairs: Indeed it is to make this 
rebirth possible that the leaders are Socialists. They have often been 
strongly anti-Socialist. Thus both the cynics and the idealists are 
Ktreruious defenders of democracy, and regard the series of en- 
ffanchisements of the people w’hlch began with the Conservative 
Act of I S67 and culminated in Votes for Women, as a glorious page 
in the history of the emancipation of mankind from tyranny and 
oppression, instead of a reduction to absurdity of the notion that 
/ giving slaves votes to defend their political rights and redress their 
: wrongs is much wiser than giving razors to infants for the same 
.purpose. 

. ..The naked truth is that democracy, or government by the people 
.. tiiroiigh votes for everybody, has never been a complete reality* ' 
and to the very limited extent to which it has been a reality it has 
■■not 'been a success. The extravagant hopes which have been 
attached to every extension of it have been disappointed. A him- 
died years ago the great Liberal Reform Bill was advocated as if its 
passage into law would produce the miHenmimi. Only the other 
day the admission of women to the electorate, for which women 
fought and died, was expected to raise politics to a nobler plane 
and purify public life. But at the election which followed, the 
women voted for hanging the Kaiser; rallied hysterically round the 
worst male candidates ; threw out all the women candidates of tried 
ability, integiity, and devotion; and elected just one titled lady of 
great wealth and singular demagogic fascination, who, though she 
justified their choice subsequently, was then a beginner. In short, 
the notion that the female voter Is more politically mtelligent or 
gentltT than the male voter proved as great a delusion as the earlier 
delusions that the business man was any wiser politically than the 
country gentleman, or the manual worker than the middle class 
man. If there were any disfranchised class left for our democrats to 
pin their repeatedly disappointed hopes on, no doubt they would 
still clamor for a fresh set of votes to jump the last ditch into their 
Utopia; and the vogue of democracy might last a while yet. Pos- 
sibly there may be here and there lunatics looking forward to votes 
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far cliiidren, or for animals, to complete the den >ocratic sirnenire* 
Blit file niajorily shows signs of iiaving had enough o!*iL ILiu 
for Everybody and Votes for Nobody is the flLshioii ;ri Spiiji 
itah;; and lor some- years past in Russia the proiid'-rjii Crv/ern* 
msiit has taken no more notice of an adverse vole iiiari the Brhhh 
Raj of an Indian jury’s verdict, except when ll iiims tiic nrJ^th^ 
out of doors in the manner of Bismarck or Crorrswell, 

1'hese reactions of disgust v/lth democracy are natural cnongli 
where Capitalism, having first produced a huge ino.joriiy of pro- 
lelariaos with no traiiiing in managcmeiit, rcsponsibiliiy, or the 
handling of big money, nor any notion of the crcistencc of shcIi a 
thing as political science, gives this majority the vote for llie sake 
of gaining party advantages by popular support. Even in ancient 
Greece, where our proletarians were represented by slaves, rind 
only what we call the middle and upper classes voted, there was the 
same reaction, which is hardly surprising in view of the fact that 
one of the famous feats of Athenian democracy was to execute 
^ Socrates for using his superior brains to expose Its follies* ' 
Nevertheless, I advise you to stick to your vote as hard as you can, 
because though its positive effects may do you more harm than 
good, its negative effect may be of great value to you. If one candi** 
date is a Socratic person, and the other a fool w^ho attracts you by ' 
echoing your own follies and giving them an air of patriotism and/ 
virtuous indignation, you may vote for the fool, that being as near'’ 
as you can get to executing Socrates; and so far your vote is all tO' 
the bad. But the fact that your vote, though only one among many 
thousands, may conceivably turn the scale at an election, secures 
you a consideration in Parliament which it would be mad and 
cowardly for you to relinquish as long as inequality of income pre* 
vents you from being really represented by the members of the 
Goyernment. Therefore cling to it tooth and nail, however un- 
qualified you may be to make a wise use of it. 

The Labor Party is in a continual dilemma on this point. At the 
election of 1918 the leader of the Labor Party, a steadfast supporter 
of votes for v/omen, knew quite well that he would be defeated In 
his old constituency by the vote of the suburban ladies; and he was, 
The Labor Party, confronted by a scheme for making Parliament 
more representative of public opinion by securing due rcpresenia** 
tion for minorities (called Proportional Representation), finds itself 
forced to oppose it lest it should break Parliament up into a host of' • 
squabbling groups and make parliamentary government impose 
sibio. All reformers who use democracy as a stepping stone to 
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power find it a nuisance when they get there. The more power t'hc 
people ora :;lvcn the more yrgent becomes the need for somt 
nitioiird one! wcll-infonned superpower to dominate them and 
dka rle inveterate admiration of intemational murder arjil 
national oufcidc. Voltaire said that there is one person wiser than 
Mrs Aiiybod)\ and that is Mrs Everybody; but Voltaire had not 
seen, modern democracy at work: the democracy he admfrcc! in 
England was a very exclusive oligarchy; and the jnixture of theo<» 
cracy and hereditary autocracy that disgusted him iiiiFraiice was 
not a fair test of a^istocrac3^ or government by the best qualified. 
We now know that though Mrs Everybody knows where the shoe 
pinches and must therefore have a say in the matter, she cannot 
make the shoe, and cannot leli a good shoemaker from a bad one 
by his output of hot air on a platform. Government demands 
ability to govern: it is neither Mrs Everybody’s business nor Mrs 
Anybody’s, but Mrs Somebody’s. Mrs Somebody will never be 
elected unless she is protected from the competition of Mrs Noodle 
and Mrs Bounder and Mrs Noisy Nobody and Mrs King-aiid- 
Country and Mrs Class War and Mrs Hearth-and-Home and 
Mrs Bountifui and Mrs Hands-off-the-Church and Mrs Please-I- 
want-cverybody-to-iove-me. If democracy is not to ruin us we 
must at all costs find some trustw^'orthy method of testing the 
qiialMcatiofis of candidates before we allow them to seek election. 
When we have done that we may have great trouble in persuading 
the right people to come forward. We may even be driven to com* 
pel them; for those who fully understand how heavy are the 
responsibilities of government and how exhausting Its labor are 
the least likely to shoulder them voluntarily. As Plato said, the 
Ideiil candidate is the reluctant one. When' we discover such a test 
you will still have your electoral choice between several Mrs 
Somebodys, which will make them ail respect you; but you wiif 
not l>e taken in by Mrs Noodle and Co. because they will not be 
eligible for election. Meanwhile, Heaven help us! we must do the 
best we can. 

84 

SOVIETISM 

In the ten years that have passed since this book was written an 
extraordinary event has put its precepts to a severe practical test. 
The vastest single State in the world, covering a sixth of the earth’s 
surface, with a growing population of more than 175 millions, has 
thrown over Capitalism and substituted Communism as Its policy 
and principle. Its prophet is Karl Marx, whose works wexe its text- 
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Kwksanditsgospa!. Our British posf-M^rxian !i!oraf,T;'.-'S! 

!sr.t was Cither unknown or disregarded: rnd ‘hi* ■* d , i-V- 

^ ■ written* ■ ' G 

ihe first resiiks were appalimg* The dian'AC tckV: 
and by 1920 the coodltioa of the fonner R 'r ' 

caaea Lie U.S.S.R. (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics), was so 

cic%oeratctnat It seemed to be a warain^ to )yl:;yKnmi 

the aHegea wickedness and impossibility of Sodahsm. Yc:frHrw 
nearly twenty years iater, .Russia is an example to all tiw ^ f 
tns enormous superiority of Socialism to C:!pita!is.iu,voi:,-,:i!;c:.n-. 

sacially, and poidically. And this is not IhrouylUiiLWidjaf r dr j ait' - 

iration and business capacity of lici very uMe . nd di-, ou 
oiuin spite ofevery mistake their inexperience coiiid fiossilulv iinikc/ 
aiio ever}^lly their technically iiiiinstrocled idcalkin could temot 
tliem to.^ Their ineptitude seems more disastrous than it really was 
because instead of flushing up theii* blunders and lioodv/inkim.t tlic 
people as the Capitalist practice is, they were their own most vc>ci- 
feroiis and derisive critics, and had no sooner found out their errors 
tnao they shouted the news from every loud speaker in the couni ry 
and changed their course or even went full speed astern witli'i 
prompliiiide inconceivable by our House of Commoiis, whi-h 
would have taken many years to make much smaOer changes and 
ill the end only pretended to make them. 

It was partly their fault for Idolizing Karl Marx, and dcsplsliighis 
raoiaii successors as bourgeois, very carelessly, as they were all 
bourgeois themselves. Marx is among the prophets, perhaps ainoiif 
t ie greatest of them; but prophets are very incompetent guides to 
tlie art of running a business. Mahomet was a roighly prophet " but 
when he was called upon to make a calendar he divided the vear 
into tw^eive lunar months, and presently had the spring caravans 
starting 111 midwinter, and the weather seditiously and blasphcni- 
ously refusing to conform to his calendar. When consulted as to the 
use of moiiEtains, he explained that they are great weights placed 

. on the earth by. God to prevent its being blown away, 

Jesus was another great prophet; but his apostles had trouble with 
Anaiiias and Sapphira just as h.e himself had trouble with Judas 
Iscariot. Robert Owen, with his prophetic vision of a New Moral 
VVoxld, was an experienced and most successful man of business 
who had made a fortune as a pUlmthiopk mill owner; yet he made 

^ a hopeless mess of the labor exchanges and Socialist colonies which 
he and his followers attempted to substitute for the Capitalist sys* 
tern at its very worst. 
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'rknd v;a'^ FrieJridi Engels who b 
I / ' 1 ! ;:i A 'Jiislza \ encnillor; and wms l:i fac^ e i ' 

,r ^ “: ,.' v' ! n ^ jarichcitcr^ sacces’^;fu!ly enougli io enable him to sii\> 

» m* Ja: dl> as^^dlashimseT. Thetwo^verejointaiitliors 
* ' . . ir'Vt Mf oicof t le most ironxntoi 

-r^'”7a*r >c, irtarei. They both classed Owen as an ‘hinscien- 
./ ^ a*’ a ' h ne certainly %;cs; out they did not realize how 

I. i^T'j ur'-cir : h,:f^c ihey were tliernselves. 

Vu : a t "u.m "^rnov we have seen, in chapter 75 of this booJc, 

^ ifj!!'y iimporuim il is that a government, however convinced 
Cfl tfic wu’‘ rh'priiate property ami profiteering piivaie enierprist, 
s,iust coTitiscMe tile one lor stop the other uolil it is ready to 
carry on and iirid eriiployment for ail concerned wstiioiit cliecking 
Ihcir prodiicti\'ily for a moment. Otherwise nothing will happen 
hal nncmplo} nient and national iiiipovcrishment. 

Special care must be taken of the managers. As we have seen in 
Chapter 42, iiidaslry under modern conditions is carried on by 
foodies of workers wlio can work as long as they are told what to- do, 
and provided with niaterials and machines and factories. There - 
must be not only this body of workers under direction, but -an or- 
gaoizlng and clerical .staff,. ranging from typists and commonplace 
business bosses to mathematicians and chemists of higl.i scientific ■ 
attainments. Factoi 7 "‘hands”, as they are called, are like a ship’s 
crew out of sight of land : they cannot tell which way to steer unless 
they have a captain and officers who can use-matheniatica! instru- 
ments and make astronomical observations. .When such persons ■ 
have to use their exceptional powers on behalf of the landlords and 
profiteers, they treat the rank and hie whose labor they direct as an ., 
inferior class, sometimes with mthless cruelty and almost always 
wilh more or less insolence. Consequently after a successful revolu-. ^ 
tion the temptation to kick them into the street as enemies of the 
people is strong. Priests wfiio have been tyrannous' or snobbish are ' 
ill the same danger. But unless the revolutionary government has 
capable substitutes ready to carry on, the temptation must be re- 
sisted. If a ship’s crew mutinies on the high seas and kills Its officers 
the ship will drift until both ship and crew perish from wreck or 
starvation or both. A five thousand acre farm may be very success- 
fully run by a very grasping farmer, or perhaps by his wife. If he is 
driven out by a revolt of his laborers, it may serve him right for his 
greed and cruelty; but the farm will become a wilderness in a sur- 
prisingly short time, and the laborers will lose their jobs. 

There is another consideration which governments must not lose 
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sight of. When a govciTimest pays a person to Cc a I’/rinh*' 3 .,;':' ' -r 
file public, that person will, ifposjrlbie, delay ca J ’ r * ' a , - 

the public pays him over again by a lip o*' sorrn 1 \ . 
pence which a park a£‘~'eridan: will exact frorr a ril x:.i! :"i.y c* , , 
the nimdrcd 02 - thousand pounds wliicn a mifiistehs! pay ‘ w.. r 
impctlcos from a contractor wlic Is in a n 2 j i ’ ^ *- • *\ * i 
kind of corruption is so inveterate in nicii brouyvn i: ■ ain.ler 1 ‘ in;- 
talism that it is commonly said of the civii services of a rliu\ hUir, 
that every oiiclal lives by stealing the salary of his nenno-.i 
ordinate, who does likewise until the corrupthni ^*eaciiw.> tin jsc v h 
have no subordinate and axe Iji, direct cc ii tact wi i h t cinu •lie. 

And tmally there is the tradition that a go\'ernriicnt job is a sine- 
cure, and that its holder may with impunity be grossly insolcEil (0 
the public and do as nearly as possible nothing for his salary. 

The Tsardom was abolished in Russia in 1 9 i 7 by a Liberal revolu- 
tion which substituted pariiamentary government. This, as iisiiah 
let loose floods of oratory without making matters any better » 
Russia is a country of peasants.; an.d these peasants had been drafted 
into the army to light in the war of 1914-18 as the aiixiiiaries-of'^' 
France and England, where we talked of them 'as *fthe Russtaiif 
steam roller”. By 1917 ail the natioiiai enthusiasm which is so effec* - 
tive In the first march to the froiit had evapo.rated. The supply of 
volunteers had failed in England; and men had to be forced into the 
trenches by the estabMshinent of compulsory military service. The ■ 
British conscripts were fully equipped and more regularly fed than 
many of them had ever been fed before, whilst their wives had allow- " 
aiices which made life easier for them than it had been under peace 
conditions. Not until eleven years after the armistice did they feel 
the full force of the bankruptcy into which the war had plunged the' 
world, though they had had a sharp foretaste of it in 1920, But the 
Russian soldiers had no such luck. Many of them ^vere unarmed 
and unequipped: all of them wei'e more or less starved. The war was 
incomprehensible to them: all they knew was that it had beenslarted 
by the murder of a foreign archduke in Bosnia, which w<'as nothing 
to them. By 1917 they were being defeated and slaughtered In all 
directions by the well organized German army. In desperation they 
deserted in great numbers, and finally plucked up courage to organ- 
ize themselves into committees to supersede or control t heir officers. 
But as the committees could do nothing to stop the defeat and 
starvation, the revolting soldiers at last simply came home to their 
.farms when they possessed any, or to agricultural employment 
when they could find it, but mostly to fill the streets of Petrograd' 



.11' I’.rniev vf liriif-discipliaed unemployed cn'iog for pesoc at anv I 

: . '.r a a j 11 ! I 'i a t a :iy co st . I 

’ 1 :: I.'' 'a'a U:a nava Libera! govertmieat talked and talked and I 


: a'l a-’di die v'ar as if nothing had changed. Tfiereufjon the 

i.. ‘t 'iir Qo\i.rrnjmt, to throw the Riissiasi Governmcnl into the 
' r a j rj^nfMcn^ let loo?e on them a ceriaia Marxian 

I rr'iti 'oioen as Lcfdn, who p^'esently turned oat to be no 
' , f' :j 'i rand, ai:l the greatest statesman of his time. Lenin profn-- 
i.-aii ixf.ioa I * sen'diers and sailors and Immediately fonml liiru • 
, 'iei f tl rj !iJ 'ji off lie a *Tny and na,vy . To the peasants, who were mostly 
im'y th.e S'ldu^crs over again, he promised land. And with these 
fr-recs at liis back, and a oit of luck wMcfa consisted nialniy In the 
fiilililyoflds paj liameritary Liberal opponents headed by a remark- 
able orator named Klereiisky, he swept the Kerenskyite govemoient 
out of existence as a govenimeot, and fliially out of the country. He 
redeemed iiis first promise by making peace with Germany at Brest 
Liumk at the cost of suiTendering Russian Poland and the Baltic 
provinces to be established as independent republics, and of being 
^liriously denounced by the Allies — even by the most revolutionary 
Socialists among them — as a deserter who had sold out to the com- 
mon cfieniy of Europe, thm supposed to be the Central German 
.empires. 

Now please notice the predicament in which this transaction left 
Lenin and his little group of Marxist Communists. They cared for 
itotliing blit Cornniiiiiism; yet they had been raised to power by 
peasants and soldiers and sailors who knew no more of Commiin- 
ism than, of mathematics, and whose demands were not only for 
peace, which Lias nothing to do with Communism one way or an- 
other, but for peasant proprietorship, which is the most intense and 
bigoted form of fiiridaniental private property. It was with this sort 
of popular support that a handful of men (there was only one 
woman in their olFicial councils) managed to impose on Russia the 
largest army in the world and an agricultural system in which collec- 
tive farming is the main part of every agricultural worker’s routine. 
Even the most unchangeable and Incorrigible of the old moujiks 
have seen tficlr chikiren nursed and fed and schooled into persons 
quiCc different from ihemselves, and indeed as Incapable of living 
like llicrnsdvcs as a hunter or a racehorse of stabling in a pigsty. 

But the process of trial and error by which this result was arrived 
at, tliougti very much briefer and kindlier than the process by wMch 
England was starved into accepting the Capitalist development of 
modem machine iiidiistr}% was pretty bad. For years hordes of lost 
VOL. II G 
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and deserted cbiSdran, the aftermath cf the war, wafiJcrcd .ibout 
Russia in iittie gangs, begging and steaiing, foliinvin*.' ,he seasons 
iiks nutating birds, sleeping out the wmter nigJi:.-'. ir tin; hrf rvAck 
irom which the streets had been asphahcd dutiii.'i i'te d bin 

ways, it see'--ns.faiihfuiiy dividing their piiinderccuiilytcUs'ean the 

biggest and iittlcst. The ministers of education were uni'cniittini; in 
their efforts to capture and redaun these sntaii band'ts who, wiicn 
(bey were caught, ran away again atid again bdbre they could l» 
persuaded that a disciplined life was really freer and happier than 
a wild one. Even when reclaimed thoj' remained nomadic and had 
to be put to iraveliing work. They were resourceful: and some of 
them rose to public posts. But these were only the survivors from 
thousands who must have perished miserably from disease, ex- 
posare, and Starvation. ' 

At present there is not a hungry child in the fully sovietized region 
of Russia, nor a ragged one. nor one who is not getting all the edu- 
cation it is capable of. Lenin knew that Communism must depend 
finally on such a generation as the world had never seen before; and 
under the rule he established, though the adults had at first to 
ti^ten their belts and work hard on a daily bowl of cabbage soup 
with a lump of black bread (nutritious stuff, but monotonous and 
only just enough of it: in fact the Russians lived on hope as much 
as on their common grub), the children were fed like lords and cultiJ 
vated regardless of expense. The result is that on a comparison of 
recent statistics with those of certain investigations made under the 
Tsardom, boys and girls of sixteen nursed under Communism are 
now two inches taller and four pounds heavier than children of the 
same age bom in the bad old days. 

As I write these lines English schoolmasters in conference are giv- 
ing terrible descriptions of the condition of the boys they have to 
teach in our distressed areas in unheated schools, miserably under- 
fed, and bearing all the marks of famine on their stunted bodies. 
But our great daily newspapers do not bother about the school- 
masters nor the protests in Parliament, but sedulously propagate 
the belief that the Russians are crushed under a horrible slavery 
whilst the British are free and prosperous because exports increased 
by two per cent last week. 

It is, however, of the mistakes of the Bolshevists that I had better 
speak; for if we change over to the Russian system here, which cir- 
cumstances will force us to do if we are to save our civilization, we 
shall certainly, unless we study our ground in the light of Soviet 
experience, rush into just the same mistakes and follies as the Rus- 
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[ipdiv tijclr(^l%siandiiiostdev0tedleaders. We&hall even do 
' •/*.,: ; ;ii' t foe BoLs^evilvS had read Marx and Icnew what tlicy 
i, 'j', n when they did sol: kiiowlio^¥ to do It, w'hereas, as lilaiy 
;i LT Vr dcTs would be political opportunists who had imxi 
\ '11 and would trust to moddling through froni ojii 

a u to another Iq a condition of complete bewilderment and 
' ranee iiiitii tltcy were rudely thrc'WB out of power by relays 

^ i mu!, lastii rdwi wo.dd muk all the Marxian mistakes instead of 
the t)ivl Sdiool T?e rnistakes. 

I if , lot n th<,‘ ilol d’cviks being clear on Marxian principles that 
priMilc t! jdinit for profit ouast be abolished, drove all the private 
tniiiers out of tiic shops as Jesus drove the moneychangers out of 
the 'Icmplc contiscatiag their stores and actually heaping them up 
in ibe Kremlin so iJiat wiien the sculptress Clare Sheridan rode to 
\hvicov/ on a nioior bicycle in winter to make busts of Lenin and 
ius coileagiies, he handed her a for cloak whicli happeesd to bC' 
among liic spoils of the shops. Consequently there were no shops 
0 |)cn in Moscow; and presently there were no streets, if a street 
means a paved passage way. Of coarse people had to sell and buy; 

they stood about in the streets and market places, where noble- 
women hawked their jewels In the gutter with the other pedlars, and 
went lioifie to the houses they now had to share with proletarians 
who thought nothing of sleeping ten in a room if only the room was 
large enough to hold them, And as there was no longer any respon- 
sible owner of the house to keep it in repair its condition soon be- 
came deplorable. Lifts ceased to work: electric light ceased to lllii.- 
rninatc: sanitary arrangements were indescribable. Mr H. G. Wells 
visited the Russian capitals at that time; and his description, and 
those of Clare Sheridan and others, shew us the little they saw^ (for 
iheir housing and entertainment were the .best the authorities could 
do for them), and left them with no illusions as to what was left to 
be guessed. I was myself oiered a very handsome commission by 
Mr William Randolf Hears! to go out to Russia and describe what 
there was to see there; but I refused because I knew only too well 
that wfaal I should see was Capitalism in rains and not Communism 
in exceisis. Not until 1 931 did I visit the U.S.S.R.; and by that time 
ihc tide had turned. For ten days I lived and travelled in perfect 
coirifort (they treated me as iff were Karl Marx himself) and found 
no such hoiTors m I could have found in the distressed areas and 
sj Him of the Capif alist west, though the Soviet Government was still 
finding out its mistakes. 

Fortunately mistakes are not hushed up'in Russia: they are at- 
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tacked and remedied with uncompromising vigor; for there are no 
capitalist vested interests to be conciliated. After a few yeai-s of in- 
dcscnbable rum and confusion, during which, however, Russia 
never ceased to fill her workers with the hope and self-respect that 
contrasts so strongly with the dull resignation or cvnical despaii- of 

P«Wicly told his colleagues 
that though their revolutionary principles were beyond praise they 
Icncw less about the practical conduct of business than a Capitalist 
oiBce boy. He was learning from bitter experience what he might 
the English Fabiaas if they had been included in 
the Marian canon mstead of being placed on the index as petit 
boingeois: namely, that you must not destroy private profiteering 
until you have made the nation independent of it by public trade! 
He had to amounce the famous N.E.P., or New Economic Policy 
by which private traders were allowed to carry on until further 
notice and be thenceforth known opprobriously as Nepmein There 
was ^eat exultation in the Capitalist countries over tiiis measure” 
which was supposed to be a breakdown of CommonisiTi 


insurrection. England headed tlie' list of subscriters 
5 a hundred millions which stood over from what 
■d voted for the European war, and which Mr 




the full conviction that he had the hearty support of every honest 

and decOTt person in the British Isles. He was, 1 have no doubt 
genuinely astonMed when a “Hands off Russia” movement 
warned km that his anti-Red fury was not shared by the whole oiec- 
torate. Open war on Russia, or indeed on any country, was not 
possible: the Powers were too exhausted by their efforts in 191 4-1 8 
to begin again. What they could do, and did, was to back up a series 
of 1 oyalist rmds into Russia led by generals and admirals of the old 
dynasty At first it seemed as if the Soviet must fall. After the cap- 

Army) the position 

at the Bolsheviks seemed desperate. Tlie capture of Petersburg (ab- 
jurdly re-named Leningrad, but stOl called by its old and proper 
lame) seemed at one time only a few hours off. Yet withk two 
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llic British »t'ca pons, which Mr Cliurchiii had supplied for their de« 

St, ruction- To understand how this came about, we must turn to the 
kviSm^silo^- 

When Lenin came into power on his projnlse of land and peace to 
ilie peasants and soldiers lie provided the peace by siirreiidermg at 
discretion to tiie German army and withdrawing from the war. But 
tlic land question was a harder nut to crack. It was easy to say *'the 
laud is nationalized: take it and hang the landlords if necessary: the 
xSoviet will see you tiiroiigh’L The peasants drove the landlords 
away or killed them, and plundered or burnt their country houses. 
They formed Soviets; divided the land; and carried on their vital 
business of food production. But peasants are ferocious individual- 
ists; and when, they found that the central Government expected 
them to contribute ail their produce, over and above what they re- 
quired for their own consumption, to the national stock to feed the ■ ' 

■ orban proletarians, whom, they despised and hated, they quite 
simply refused to produce any surplus, and slaughtered their beasts 
.ratlier than, let them be confiscated to pay their contributions. At- 
tempts at coercion proved impossible; for the-fiiiiai argument of the ■ 
■Moscow police: expulsion, condemnation to work in the .mines, ■or : 
‘liquidation” (execution by shooting) all meant kliling the goose 
that was laying the golden eggs when eggs were still very scarce and 
: ■afmies.had to^ be fed to fi,ght the counter-revolution. 

But however impervious the peasants were to Marxian principles 
there was one dread that never left them: the dread that their old 
landlords might return to oppress them. One of the mysteries that ■ 
still puzzle the master spirits in Moscow is the apparently miracu- 
lous, manner in which the death of any of the exiled landlords of the., ,■, ■ 
Tsardom is knowm in the villages over which he formerly ruled long 
before it reaches the Government. When the counter-revolutionary 
civil war broke out the peasants understood nothing of it but that it 
was the attempt of the landlords to come back. That was enough 
for them. When Trotsky, who had turned out to be a military genius 
as well as a fiery orator, called for recruits to defend the revolution, 
the villages sent them out like erupting volcanoes; and the shortage 
of equipment was made up by stripping their prisoners. Trotsky 
was the central controller of the campaign: his War Office was a 
railway carriage which he occupied for eighteen months. The local 
commanders were not all disposed to be pawns on Trotsky’s chess- 
board. Stalin in particular fought whatever came in bis way without 
regard to Trotsky’s plans; and it was impossible to supersede Mm; 

■for Ms operations were brilliantly successful. But at last Trotsky toM" " ^ 
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Lenin thateitiier he or Stalin must go. Lenin managed toan-ange 
matters; but the incident is noteworthy because it marks the be- 
ginning of the breach between Trotsky and Stalin whiclr begttn >Aiih 
the banishment of Trotsky and Isdiater on to conspiracic.s for which 
some of the old Boisheviks had to be executed: for rcvoliitionan' 
habits are hard to change; and it still holds good that one of the fi; si 
Jobs of a successful revolution is to get rid of the rcvokitionisls. 

The victory of the Soviet was so complete, in spite of such des- 
perate disadvantages as may never occur again, that the Capitalist 
crusade had to be abandoned for the moment, except as a bloodle ss 
campaign of calumny and spite, the most disgraceful incident in 
which was the burglary of the Russian co-operators’ London ofiice 
in scarch of hostile plans and documents which existed only in the 
iniapnation of our Old School Ties and their partisans. But the 
stoin on Ru-ssia had been enormous. A terrible famine in the Volga 
district came at just the wrong time. Ihe Powers would not lend 
Russia money to carry on what they regarded as a war against them- 
selves; besides, the security, though it has since proved to be fay far 
the best in Europe, was then supposed to be the worst. The burden 
of the nurture and education of the rising generation, which would 
have been the first to be sacrificed in a Capitalist country, was un- 
, flinchingly shouldered by the Soviets as fundamentally more im- 
portant dian fighting; but it was a tremendous addition to the cost 
of the war. 

For this Russian education was a very costly affair. It was not, as 
wto us, a mere business of penning up cliildren in prisons called 
schools, and turning them out after nine years unable to speak their 
own language decently or to write a presentable letter, whilst a few 
with an aptitude for academic studies were given scholarships and 
sent to one of the universities to be declassed there and pressed into 
the Capitalist routine. The Russian universities could not have heid 
one per cent of the teeming miiiions of Russian children even ilTiie 
university routme had been anything but a hindrance to the educ.'!,- 
tion of a Socialist nation. The universities Russia needed were cci- 
lective farms and polytechnics. But collective farms have to he 
equipped with innumerable tractors and polytechnics with labora- 
tories full of costly apparatus. Tfae.se things could not be bought 
except for money which none of the Powers would lend. Most'or 
them refused to trade on any terms. By hook or crook the Soviet 
Govcniment had to make things for itself. But nobody in Russia 
knew how to set about iL The Russian industries were very small 
relatively to the huge area to be covered. Such as they were they 
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had been badly damaged by the policy orno policy (called Syndical- 
ism wlicii it was called anytliiiigat all) of confiscating the factories, 
driving out ihc profiteers, and leaving them in the hands of the 
operators, who, as readers of Chapter 42 will understand, broiiglil; 
tliem to a standstill pretty promptly until either the old managers 
were brought back on one pretext or another, or new managers 
were found l\v the Commanist Party to pick up their job and carry 
orias best they might. 

Russia was very msiifficlently furnished with railways. The mo- 
ment their confiscation was announced the deiusioii that a Govern- 
meal job is a .sinecure came into play. The country stationrnasters 
began to take things easily at a moment when their utmost energies 
were required to keep the population alive. Their lazy neglect of 
urgent orders from the centre drove Djerjinsky, the Minister of 
Transport, to desperation. He descended personally on one of the 
dclinqpeiits and shot him and his chief of staff. But as ministers had 
somelliing else to do than go on shooting expeditions even if such 
work had been endurable to them, it became necessary to organize 
a police force to deal with the slackers and would-be sinecurists. 
This was the famous Tclieka, which took over the necessary 
^ shooting. Today It is an ordinary department of the Russian 
Scotland Yard; but in those days its business was to acquire 
and maintain a reputation for being fax more terrible than It actu- 

The Tcheka succeeded in bringing home a sense of responsibility 
to the public functionaries, who realized under its stern pressure 
that if they neglected or sabotaged the national work they would 
probEibly be shot, whilst if in their zeal they made a mistake they 
would be at once degraded and replaced by some supposedly more , 
competent person; so that some of them, paralyzed between their 
fear of doing nothing and of doing something wrong, became useless 
except as routineers. But though the Tcheka could do this with its 
pistols as a final argument, it could not create the engineers and 
electricians who were required in unprecedented numbers. 

Still, the Government meant business, and was quite prepared to 
shoot anyone who by word or deed or writing obstructed it. It Im- 
ported American Efficiency Engineers, whose business it was to 
shew employers how to build and equip factories and to manage 
them. Under American direction factories of steel and glass of the 
newest type grew like mushrooms in European and Asiatic Russia; 
and a great age of production on a colossal scale was expected to 
set In. 
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Unfortunately, when the factories were ready, and the houses 
built for their workers, the nest step was to turn in ten thousand 
agricultural peasants and even tribesmen into the factories to work 
them. Of course they smashed everything. They did not know that 
a b!^ speed machine needed any more oil than a wheelbarrow, 
rhoir notion of assembling machines was to dump all the parts on 
the floor anyhow and pick out the bits as best they m ight. When out 
of an estimated daily output of fifty tractors they managed to pro- 
duce three or four, the three or four would not tract, and their 
birth pangs left the machinery VKrecked. The waste and wreckage 
were indescribable. The efficiency engineers wrung their hand's, 
and,nn being asked why their factories were producing nothing 
sent in a crushing report that the labor conditions were impossibler 
But the Government still meant business; and the workers them- 
selves meant business also, though they had no idea of how to go 
about it. All they ne^ed was someone to shew them the way. The 
Government accordingly imported Belgians, Germans, English- 
men, and above all Americans, in sufficient numbers to give the 
required lead ; and presently the destruction ceased and the factories 
beg^ to work productively. Before very long they were working 
witn all-Russian staffs as smootWy as the factories of Detroit or 
PittSDurg; and stupendous damming and canalling operations 
were tackled with success, the latter, by the way, being carried out 
by convicted criminals who found the work much more proitable 
to them than our wretched prison labor. 

Meanwhile the Nepmen helped in their little way to keep things 
. go,m^ So did the Kulaks. The Kulaks were the soccessful big farni-- 
......erswho could manage large farms witli their complements ofcattld^ """ 

and horses and hired labor. At first the Bolshevik Government, on 
. Marxi,an. principles, had thrown these exploiters out of their farms 
neck and crop, with the result, of course, that their farms went to 
rum. IwcU remember a visit I had from one of Tolstoy’s danghters 
, who had gone back to the flourishing countryside where she had 
been born and brought up, and found it a miserable desert. It was 
hard for her to forgive the Bolsheviks for that: and she was quite 
right; lor the expulsion of the Kulaks, like the' confiscation of the 
, ... shops, before the Government was ready to carf}^’ on, was a stupid 
anti-Fabian blunder. When the N.E.P. came, the Government had 
to hunt put the expelled Kulaks and shove them back into their 
farms With orders to cany on as before until the Revolution was 
ready for them. 

But the Kulaks were not the only victims of Socialist inexperience. 



tlicro was plenty or aireciive aomiy m me proieianai wnicii neeaea 
oiilj/ iio opportunity to fulfil all the needs of mdostry* This was true 
enough as a generalization; but it obscured the fact that natural 
ability without literacy and some business experience are useless^ 
and that the proletarian habit of mind is just as inappropriate to 
CoiTOiiuaist institutions as the bourgeois habit. The need for white 
collar workers in the huge extensions of State enterprise far exceeded 
the primitive proletarian supply, to say nothing of the glaring fact 
. chat Lenin, Trotsky, and their colleagues were bourgeois .Intelll- 
gentsia to the backbone. Chicherin, the chief diplomatist of the 
"Soviet (predecessor of Litvmov), was a nobleman of the most ex- 
" elusive courtly .lineage. What was to be done? 

■ ■ The difficulty was got over less candidiy. thanin the case of the Nep- 
men. The white collar posts had to beiilled by ladies and gentlemen, ^ 

^ Q'tiite'iinmistakabie as such; but they were all expected to declare' 

' tliat their fathers worked on the land with their hands. It was actu- 
ally claimed that the parents of Lenin and Trotsky were peasants*':^ 
: ';There Is no longer any need for this humbug; but it lingered until a'^ 
new category was invented and called the Intellectual Proletariat, 
leaving the Intelligentsia to mean the unfortunate ladies and gentle- 
men who were not worth employing as white collar workers, or 
who could not or would not accept or understand the new order. 
Their lot was wretched; but fortunately their children took to Com- 
munism readily enough. As to the parasitic classes, the landlords, 
the rentiers, the aristocrats, they fled to other countries and lived as 
best they could in the hope that the old order of things would pre- 
sently be restored, always excepting those who were clever enough 
to fit themselves into the new system and to like it better than the 
old. 

An unfortunate exception was the royal family. When it was de- 
throned by the Liberal revolution, the Kerenskyites did not know 
what to do with it. To follow the English and French precedents by 
setting up a revolutionary tribunal and beheading the Tsar would 
have been too much of a shock to the old royalism, which was still 
an uncertain quantity, although there was little of it left after the 
atrocities and military failures of the post-1905 phase of Nicholas 
the Second’s reign.. When the Bolshevists swept away the Liberals 
VOL. II G 2 
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and 5.et about estabiishingaCommunisil State, they a!, so had ■lolhing 
to suggest, and ta’-e Tsar and bis lantlly were left to ainiise tliitni- 
scK’tjs as best they tniflit in a provinciai. viila oui oi' re.-wa of u'.t 
White Army. 

UniiickiJy the local authorities got a serious fright front the ii:)- 
prcticn of a Crecho- Slovakian contingent which was one of ijjc 
rcl'cs cf the European war. In that war the Czechs, led bj Masnr> k , 
fiau seized the opportunity to strike for their nationai iniLpcndetiu* 
by joining the Allies in their struggle to break the power of German 
tind Austria-Hungary. In the course of the war a Czccho-Siovakian 
force had managed to get as far as the other cud of Asia. It hmi )n 
make its way home through Russia whete it assui led that it.s cause 
—that of the Allies — vs'asthatofthe White Army, and that Trotsky's 
Red Army must be its enemy. Its westward march took it so close 
to the Tsar’s villa in Ekaterinburg that it seemed likely to rescue 
hjm; and this his custodians were determined to prevent at all costs. 

. lhe.y pioceeded with a curious and historically unprecedented 
combination of ruthiessness with a desire to spare their victims any 
avoidable suffering. Knowing that the Tsar was very pious, they 
{being themselves all fanatical Marxian Materialists) lulled him 
into a condition of happy spiritual calm by sending for a special 
choir for a special service of the Greek Church at the country-house, 
after which the royal family were informed that it had been decided 

to remove them and that they must prepare for a journey. They 

were assembled in a room to wait for the cars, under no apprehen- 
sion whatever of anything worse than a night journey. Suddenly a 
finng party came into the room. T he Tsar was shot before he had 
time to realize what was happening; and witliin thirty seconds his 
wife, his son, and his three daughters were also dead. Their bodies 
were then taken into the forest, wiiere they svere .saturated with 
kerosene and completely destroyed by fire. 

It was certainly the most merciful regicide known to history; but in 

thelightofthecrushing victoryofthe Soviet Government later onit 

is not at all clear that any harm worth mentioning would have been 
done to the Soviet cause if the Czecho-Slovakian contingent had 
catried the royal family off to Prague and lodged them in a castle 
on the Danube as an addition to the growing list of cx-raonarchs 
and Pretenders, young and old, who satisfy tourist curiosity but 
do not rouse enthusiasm enough to threaten fresh CuJlodens or 
Waterloos. So the execution may be classed as a mistake. Appar- 
ently thehumane Lenin thoughtso.butattachedno importance to it 

However, I am here concerned with those mistakes only which 
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bavc been avoided If Soviet Socialism had been up-to-date, 
i\pd V iiich aic likely to be repeated In future instalments of the ini- 
jvfadbig change-over from a Capitalist world to a Conimuiiist one 
if ns ayciUs lia\ e no better business techmque than can be gathered 
iVnr a mixture of nine-temtli-centiiry Liberalism, aiiti-clericalism, 
and Marxism. 

In any case they must be prepared to deal with the psychologtcai 
pheiiomeiion of sabotage. Under Capitalism every plumber who 
does a repair job in your house has a direct pecuniary Interest in 
playing some trick that will ensure another breakdown and another 
job for himself presently. But what happened in Russia was that the 
"saboteurs, in a fury of spite against Bolshevism, deliberately did as 
inucli mischief as possible to machinery, falsified accounts, and 
even destroyed the seeds on which their next season’s harvest de- 
pended. This, however, is accountable enough. People in comfort- 
able circumstances, knowing nothing about Marxism or Capital- 
isiii, and seeing no connection between their comfort and the misery 
of the proletariat, were suddenly and violently invaded m their 
homes by insurgent proletarians in search of house room, their In- 
comes confiscated, the respect paid to them as ladies and gentlemen 
, withdrawn and replaced by contempt, their children refused school- 
ing until the children of the poor were served, the parliamentary 
franchise taken away from them, and their condition generally de- 
pressed beneath that of the roughest manual laborers; or, if they 
were masterful Kulaks with flourishing farms all their own, thrown 
out because they had tliree or four horses whilst their despised 
neighbors had none. It is difficult to imagine their state of mind as • 
other than one of intense vindictive resentment, seeking satisfaction 
ill pure mischief if nothing better is to be had. It Is useless to tell 
these people that if only they will read Karl Marx or Henry George 
they will see that their sufferings are negligible compared to those 
endured by the slaves of Capitalism. It only adds to their exaspera- 
tion to have their wTongs belittled. There are only two ways of 
dealing with them. One is to hand them over to the Tcheka to be 
tried as criminals or summarily shot. The other is to make them 
comfortable again. This is not very easy, as their notions of comfort 
include the old snobbish respectability and the old deference from 
laborers and tradesfolk. And it cannot for a long time be carried far 
enough to take the cutting edge off the rancor which produces 
sabotage. Happily their children, not being brougfit up in snobbery, 
seem to ind the new system natural and congenial. Some clever 
saboteurs have repented and made amends when they came to see 
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tlie advantages of Saviclism; but it Is pmbaM" il'int Kihoiiii]^ vill 
coritiiiue more or less until the middle class peupfr; brought u]! 
unite the Tsardorii have all died out. Had Lenin beau Fabian 
cnoiigh to recognize from the begmuiog the necessity of tils NiE.IL, 
most of their tribulations could have been avoided 

less mischievous^ but still troublesome state of nadd is tliu'’, 
produced by the ootioa that after a revolution everytliing will be 
dilTercat. Earlys in the eighties Tasked an ardent young Socialist 
what profession he mtended to adopt. He replied In some surprise 
that he had been convinced by the late Henry Mayers flyndoiaii, a 
sanguine Socialist leader at that date, that the revoiutlo.ii would 
take place k 1889 (the centenary of the French revolution) and that 
It was therefore unnecessary to adopt any profession. He had some- 
how transferred the Christian traditions of tlie Judgment Day and 
the miilennmm to the change from Capitalisiii to Socialism , and 
■ was, for the moment, quite taken aback when I pointed out that a 
Socialist State- would need many more professionals and techriicians 
than a Capitalist one. 

The women who - welcomed' the revolution — or perhaps ! had 
better say the ladies-~were aflected differently by this niilleriiiial 
delusion. The more flighty ones believed, that the dictatorship of the 
proletariat would produce general licence in sexual behavior and a 
repudiation of; ail" the respectable social conventions. The Soviet 
rulers, thougli .as austere in their own .lives as most religious orders, 
were so far .In reaction against authority and coercion of all sorts 
themselves that at first they tolerated the extravagances of their less 
sensible lady friends; reformed the moral laws to the extent of mak- 
ing divorce excessively easy ; and almostabollshed school discipline. 
But these follies worked so- badly that they soon cured themselves; 
and die tendency at present seems to be rather towards Puritanism 
than tow^ards the Rabelaisian Abbey of Tlielema, where the motto 
was *"Do as you please”. I.repeat, however, that I am not here con- 
cerned with overdone reactions which cure themselves, and are 
common to all societies, .but with mistakes which, if persisted in, may 
reproduce some of the evils of Capitalism. 

Equality of income, which, as we have seen. Is the final and essen- 
tial diagnostic of Communism, is no part of the gospel of Marx, 
who, preoccupied'-wlth the villainies of private property and its 
exploitation, never faced the problem of optimum distribution. 
When the N.E.F. failed to produce any acceptable degree of general 
prosperity, and the Soviet' Government became more and more the 
genera! employer or regulator of wages, it soon found that produc- 
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i\nn .--ik! not lx stimulated to the necessary degr« by siiooting 
I ^'n- stV^ortinastcrs and factory workers found drui* at their jobs, 
n'rr un o" the enthusiasm of the brigades of shock workers who 
1 -'t .hrougii the country setting an example and shewing how to 
1 e ’vorkT What was needed was the Capitalist device of piece- 
u ori wares, with a grading of labor, each grade carryms a higher 
w•.i^c thxn the one beneath it; so that a worker, fay 
seiftt’chiiicallv for a higher grade, could at once become better ofl. 
In instifviacr these inequalities some of the Bolshevik leaders still 
LTtbfcrementary mistake of protesting that quality of mcome 
is no part of Socialism and, worp still, actually 
Ivork and grading are valuations m money ofthe natural differences 
in human worth instead of simple inducements to mdustry. To any- 
one who has read the seventh chapter of this book such valuations 

^ThTcorre^explanation is that no matter what differences in 
natural abiUty, or size, or weight, or good looks or genius or cele- 
brity there may be between Tom, Dick, and Harry, the cost ol 
feeding, clothing, and lodging them is Practically the same. The 
first step towards equalizing their conditions must be to decide how 
much the country can afford to give to each of them. In all cornffiM 
there is at present an enormous equalization of income at the level 
of unskilled labor. If a Socialist Government tries cuttmg evepr- 
one’s income down to that level (which in Russia meant sleepmg 
ten in a room) it discovers at once that it cannot have &st-c^s 
brain work or authoritative direction under such conditions. Ac- 
cordingly, as its need for mathematicians and physicists, architects 
and engineers, planners and thinkers, lawyers and^ statesmen, 
strategiks and technicians, admmistrators and bosses for big biKi- 
ness, to say nothing of poets, painters, actors, and artists gener^y, 
is immediate and absolute, it must fix the distribution level at a 
figure which will provide for the refinements and comparative se- 
clusion and distinction which are necessary to such persons, ana 
then work up production untU that level can be attained by every- 
body. And if in the process of working up production to that level 
it is found that the process is hastened by encouraging a worker 
who is making a flat iron to double his income by m^g two,_ or 
by raising herself (or himself) nearer to the high level by quaJtfymg 
for a higher technical grade, there is no reason why such expedients 
should not be tried for aU they are worth. The fact that many oi 
them have been invented and employed under Capitahsni is rather 
a recommendation than otherwise, as the Capitalist employers ac-,. 
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Qiiired such skill in the art of production that they broke up fhrir 
system by producing more than they ccuid seil. 

But when the ievei is fir.aliy rsached, ever)’ dcvicc of taxation i, i 
income, rcstriciicn of Jjihcritancs, and theiilx*, miLd hcti.ipl.r n,' 
With no oti'icr object than to keep the eoiirs coiTinjuisit'*' inlt; rarr • 
ria^geabie on the grounds set forth in Chapter " aforesaid; for equal- 
ity of income and consequently of condition is absolutely esseti!i;i * 
to the stability of any association of human beings; and interir::H - 

riageabiiity istfac besttestofthat. 

Jt !s impossible and unnecessary for me to attempt to give here a n 
acco^unt of the amazing success of the So’/iet Government. Thai 
would lequire a book of 1 143 pages: and it has been already written 
by my fellow Fabians Sidney and Beatrice Webb (Soviet c'ommim- 
ism: A New Civilization?) not only better than I could have written 
it but much better than any Russian could write it; for the Russians 
solving problem after problem by trial and error, have not yet 
gathered their discoveries into any sort of synthesis and are still 
under the delusion that Marx is the latest authority on scientific 
Socialism, and infallible at that. In 1936 Moscow pVomulgated a 
new Constitution. Most of it might have been written by Tom 
Paine. It may be ^smissed as a feat of window dressing to conciliate 
Liberal opinion m Europe aod America. As the only result of co,ti* 
vincing the world that Communism is in the least like Liberalism 
would be to destroy all interest in it, the pradence of this resiurec- 
tion, of the Rights of Man is not obvious. Liberalisni had its last 
chance in Russia in the N.E.P,, which was a hopeless failure. 

It remains only to note that in 1928 Trotsky differed from Stalin 
of whether Russia should assume the leadership- 
of all the proletarians ofEuropo and thus be in a condition of per- 
manent revolutionary war with aO the Capitalist States (Trotsky’s 
view) or concentrate on her own business and establish an exem- 
plary Socialism within her own territory. “Socialism in a single 
country” was the catchword, as Stalin advocated. Stalin’s victory 
involviiig the exile oflrotsky, was a triumph of common sense; aiul 
neo-^Trotskyism now means a conspiracy.. of anti»Stalinlsts^ who ^ 
do not believe that Socialism can maintain itself without foreign 
alliances and concessions to Capitalist allies cast and west. 


FASCISM 

There is nothing new in Fascism except the circumstances in which 
It IS now being Med. Julius Cassar, Cromwell, Napoleon and his 
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aephew Louis Napoleon are the bygone Fascist leaderi we talk 
most about; but they are only four out of inaiimerabie able aclvea- 
infers who have headed lawless revolts called coups £eiai^ against 
goir'eriimcntal macliincry that will not work fast enough to keep up 
with its job. A hundred years ago, when very little was expected 
from goveriiiiieots except police work, leaving industry, education.* 
and public health to private enterprise and charity, there was no 
$ych loipatience with the sloth of Parliamentary procedure and 
civil service inctBcIency as there is now, when Governments are 
called on to interfere energetically in every' department of national 
life. I have described in Chapter 72 how under William Ilf the lm« 
posilion of the Party System on Parliament made the House of 
Commons a mere club for the discussions and intrigues of the Ins 
asci Outs, incapable of such measures as those by which, for In- 
stance, the Soviet Government lias rescued Russia from unemploy- 
ment, despairing poverty, and all the other horrors which the rest 
of the civilized world accepts as chronic and inevitable. Several at- 
tempts have been made to reform Parliament by extending the 
franchise among the male bourgeoisie in 2832, among the male 
inaiwia! workers in 1867, and again by' further instalments untii 
1918, when the enfranchisement of women' virtually established 




democratic control of Parliament. 

This consummation made an end of the ■■millennia! hopes which , 
staved off revolution all through the nineteenth century. Before 
1832 all would be well when the great Reform Bill was passed. The 
ensuing disappointment produced the futile Chartist agitation for 
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'Section of the manual workers in 1867 was followed by the out- 
break of Socialism in 1880. But still the belief that votes for every- 
body and the capture of Parliament by a Labor Party would solve 
all social problems happily and constitutionally remained un- 
.queiichable, and was kindled to a flame in2he agitation for votes 
for women before the war. I have never seen orators so inspired or 
■meetiiags so wildly enthusiastic as at the suflOragette demonstrations^" ■ 
of that time. The belief in the magic of the vote was so fervent that I 
could not be forgiven for warning the suffragettes that votes for 
women would probably mean their self-exclusion from Parliament, 
and that what they needed was a constitutional law that al public 
authorities should have a representative proportion of women on 
them, votes or no votes. The next general election shattered the 
illusions of the enthusiasts, and delighted the Conservatives and 
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rca^tioBists who had ccnsentcd to the tii 
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i\mtioi3iSts who had ccnsentcd to tlic tii^raiicii^scnien? ^'4 v/or*.;ri 
because they foresaw that it would reinforce tl?cir parly, Ai! lire 
women candidates who iiad become farnous by their worh for 
women were contemptuously defeated; and the Soci-ilist hotel wi Lif 
the Labor Party was sw^ept from his previously sofe Pm-IiariienLiry 
seat by the women's vote. Pariia-ineiit after the dccticn rresent,.ii 
the extraordinary spectacle of an assembly of 614 rncii and om.; 
wornait representing a community of nineteen niill Ions of men arjcl 
tweatyone millions of women. Fortunately, on many of the ques- 
tioas which affect women specially the presence of e\oo one woirie n 
makes a difference which only those who have witnessed it can 
appreciate. 

At ail events the bunch of carrots which for a whole ccnliiry kept 
the electoral donkey pursuing it has now been overtaivcii and eaten 
without giving the poor beast the least refreshment. This is why 
Parliament has been pushed aside by Fascist Leaders in Germany 
and Italy, and reduced in Russia to a congress wdiich meets at long 
intervals to ratify reforms, but has no effective hand in initiating 
them, , 

Blit something more positive has happened. One of the worst 
consequences of the British Parliamentary system and its foreign 
imitations is that it sets up before all our political agitators, as the 
irst indispensable step to power and public. service, a. seat in the.,:. 
House of Commons or its Continental equivalent. Poor men spend 
their best years In this demoralizing and expensive pursuit whilst 
rich and highly connected young Conservative gentlemen with 
purely secondhand opinions or none at all can do it in six weeks in 
properly selected constituencies. When the proletarian candidates 
at last succeed they iind themselves powerless to do anything but 
debate. When disuse has deprived them of the power to do anything 
else, and they have fallen into the routine of the House so com- 
pletely that nobody has the slightest fear that they will do anything 
except talk, they may, if they have personality enough, become 
Prime Ministers; but pithed Prime Ministers are useful only as 
warnings to young revolutionary leaders that they too will be pithed 
If they do not turn their backs on a parliarnentary career and create 
a niilitant Fascist force of personal devotees to overawe the parlla- 
mentaiy’^ forces. 

Tills does not seem easy or even possible. An adventurer attempt- 
ing It may share the fate of Wat Tyler, of Jack Cade, of Essex, of 
Titus Oates, of Lord George Gordon, and other crazy favorites of 
the mob. But there have been extraordinary successes. Napoleon 
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and his nephew Louis Napoleoa both died defeated and k prison 
or exiie; but the uncle was an emperor for thirteen years and the 
nepiiew'-^or eighteen; and tills was better fim than being humdrum 
itobociies. It is too soon ye tto ascertain the end of our famous con* 
temporaries Benito Mussolini, Adolf Hitler, Kamdl Atatlirk, and 
Riza Shall* But every one of them has already been supreme head 
of ilie State for longer than Napoleon was emperor. 

Just consider the situation.. Imagine yourself, not an ambitious 
scoandreL but an ardent and able reformer seeingcivilization fall- 
ing to pieces under an effete .monarchy or a parliament capable of 
iioking but playing the Party game and talking. Who, in such cir- 
cumstances, woiil d not say ‘‘Oh, if only I could have absolute pow'er 
for ten years! or even five!”? 

' Suppose also that this impatient genius has no .il.!usions about 
' Parliament, like Cromwell in hi.s early days, or about the people, 

' like Robert Emmet ! Cromwell, you may remember, induced Parlia- 
ment to cut off the king’s head, and thereby, in. effect, abolished. 

' royal autocracy in England, Restoration or no Restoration. But ■ 

■ Whesi' he went on to substitute for the king a Parliament so picked : 

^ and pure and perfect that its rale was called .the Reign of the Saints, 

'"■' it reduced itself to absui'dity in no time, and forced him to :tum it 
out neck and crop, and rule by what was practically martial law. 

'■ l^mniet thought that the Irish people would rise to his call and strike ■ 
for independence. The Irish people did not rise; and Emmet was 
' "Simply hanged, as Pearce and Connolly were hanged one hundred . 
■and tliirteen years later in the same cause. Our modem dictators are ■ 
as free from the Illusion of Emmet as from that of Cromwell. They ,, 
begin by exploring every channel of proletarian agitation and or- 
ganization and underground conspiracy, including generafiy a spell 
or two in prison. From this they learn that the proletarian societies 
and their leaders are either narrowly practical, like the trade unions, 
or sects of idealists and cranks with no gi'asp of the realities of gov- 
ernment and no fighting power, ah quarrelling with oneanother 
like the early Christian theologians, and all in hopeless minorities, 
without the slightest chance of ever developing into anything 
bigger or better. What is a Buonaparte, a Mussolini, a Hitler, a 
Mustafa Kemal, a Eliza Pahlavi to do when he has found out all 
this? 

The answer is easy enough. Fie must just turn his back on all these 
little minorities of political partisans, Liberals and Republicans, 
Trade Unionists and Co-operators, Socialists, Bolsheviks, An- 
archists, Syndicalists, Freethinkers, currency cranks, Salvationists, 
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cic. etc., and organ;2e sgaitjat them tiie huge maj.trit,'' v.liieh never 
dreams of conspiring against established order, a-nd tiiinks thtxe 
low societiK ought to be put down by the police; that goes to 
wftiifvh Cu coupe! c^'’ery Sunday in iis best clothes, or else plays itcdf 
or lawn tean?s m fashionable sporting dolties; that croivds to 
coruoatfOBS, ro>al weddings, or the trooping of file coLir on ihQ 
f lorse Oujrds Parade; ihaf stands in a qmim five miles ion , s.e 
a ocao monarch lying in state; that tliinlcs If has a creed and a cotie 
niil redlly does w^hat everybody does and 1*5 shocked bv an vcaie wiio 
ooesnl; that exercises its brains at crossword puzzles,^ wlikt drives 
and bridge parlies, and its bodies at golf and lawn tennis, foxiroiJ 
ami rumbas; and that to a prodigious extent docs none of these 
things but just earns its jiving and housekeeps and nurses the cliil- 
urea at home in a routine of dullness which has only quite latelv 
begun to be enlivened by the wireless. You, the Iriteiligcnl woman 
mill politica. and social interests enough to induce vou to read this 
book, know these people painfully well, and are suspected, disliked 
or at best regarded as a little cracked by them except when, foitiin^ 
atcly for you they arc so prostrated with reverence for anyone who 
leads serious books that they credit you with a mighty intellect and 
are proud to know you without knowing w’hy. 

They are patriotic, these people, by which they mean that God 
creat^ them superior to the natives of other countries. To feed this 
conceit they thirst for gloty (p invention of Napoleon’s), meaning 
news ol battles won by their brave sons or brothers. History is 
known to them, when it is known at all, as a string of battles in 
which their side been victorious. But I need not go further into 
uetaii : you loiow the sort. 

Now it is clear that if this multitude of ordinary folk can be poiiti- 

fi? r. y politically conscious little groups off 

the lace of the earth, and mob them to death if necessary. .All your 
vTOuldbe diaator has to do is to deal with fools according to their 
folly giving them plenty of the stuff they like to swallow whilst 
he sets to work energetically on reforms that appeal to everyone's 

obvious abuses of 

thefcxistmgorder. His hrst step will be to abolish ail theiiitlecouncils 

ol elderly local tradesmen who have elected oneanother as petty 

rmdl districts. He will substitute energetic and capable young pre- 

“^T himself to clean up the provinas; 

^d by this ho will wt only effect a speedy improvement in local 
government, but will do it in a way which exactly fits in with the 
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p^ljtilar desire to get rid of a lot of vulgar old tradesmen and em- 
' ploy sonic superior person, to set things right. 

Tlie next step is to get rid of all the political and economic organ- 
I'zatlocs formed by the people independently of the dictatorial 
power. This can be easily done by simple violence. Bodies of veiy 
yoirng athletic men, devoted to the dictator, and lumping tlie 
most iimoccHt co-operative societies or the most respectable old 
trade unions with the reddest secret leagues of anarchists or com- 
muaists as nests of wicked sedition and enemies of the Leader, will 
Cfulte simply and naively break into the offices of these iiistitiitions, 
hmt up tlie occupants, smash the furniture, empty the till, and use 
the lists of members to track down and beat up all the persons who 
have presumed to join such associations. The regular police, mostly 
sharing the views of the wreckers, will not interfere except to pro- 
tect them from reprisals. 

Tills being thorouglily done the Leader has next to restore order. 
The sacking of the offices and beating of a handful of officials and a 
citem here and there cannot dispose of societies with funds at the 
bank, investments, mortgages, and a daily routine of business, in- 
duding petty banking that must be disposed of or continued some- 
how. Here also the solution is easy. The Fascist ruler confiscates the 
. ! property of the societies, and m^es them departments of the new 
State under complete Government control. As to the purely polit i- 
cal societies, which have no funds and nd function except propa- 
ganda (mostly seditious), they are wiped out by the onslaiigiit, and 
all attempts to revive them made iliegai. 

Such proceedings scandalize the Liberals, who raise a great bally- 
hoo against them as infringements of all the Liberal principles of 
liberty, democracy, and ail the rights of free speech, free thought, 
private property and private enterprise on which their Capitalism 
is founded. It is therefore important to bear in mind that nothing 
could be more democratic than the organization of the great mass 
of the people and the carrying out of their ideas of how public work 
should be done: that is, by superior persons exercising coercive 
authority to the complete exclusion of “the lower classes’*. When 
the Leader speaks of the Liberals and their bag of rights and liberty 
with masterful contempt, and calls for discipline, order, silence, 

‘ patriotism, and devotion to the State of which he is the embodi- 
ment, the people respond enthusiastically and leave the Liberals to 
rot in the penal islands, concentration camps, and prisons into 
which tliey have been flung, or in the streets where they have been 
murdered. For not only have the average citizen’s Ideas been 
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more petty abuses and initiate more Sdv ntri!!, 

JQ SIX months than the superseded eideriv 

tackled in six years. Paris is renlanned nn^ Mdcsuien would have 

under Louis Napoleon; and traLs run puncSSv hf 
first time on record under Mussolini J 

fiirethatthereshaU bep^rof™ 

press propaganda, of F^dst te2ji?n» 
ties, and as little critidsm of his rale as possible An i tnt 
, wrlii a good Leader, Fascism flonrkfiAo r, 4 • ^ s time, 

and democratic. That is why there is aiwwfa 

to Fascism over and above the fact that 

Fascist by nature and schooling and is a 

volutionists are to him only a minorhv of re- 

though nothing shocks our notionc cranks. Besides, 

as the extinction oAvorJig S^ touch 

Plunder, their reconslSS a and 

is called a United Front, and co!l2SintT.f rf ^ Produces what 

iag and often jarring fragments of 

immense forces of the proktariat have 

up a national control of the prSs anZlmZ"® ®®‘s 

liable to abuse than the control of thi^miir least less 

cratic principle that publSlS st ® ^®®o- 

breaks down in practice on the fact ^ 

nobody’s business, and deSrovVaii VS Easiness is 

work, it substitutes a FasSt dfetator ot n 

evade hisresponsibhity for his tobtLnmvorn* 

could. The pretence that ilectton 

municipal councillor or a member of Psrli^ ® 
an official who can becashSfor thefi.? ^sponsible as 

Party OppoiSi??,VesdtLgL^ShfSnf obstructive 

are trying to govern and the other Sf tS„Vf toembers 

such advantages, it is easy for a N^v!!^ 
ment and be upheld salVS^" overthrow a pariia- 

plebiscites.ThecatchinitistStFasdst’rf country by enthusiastic 
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the Greats monster as lie was* made changes in Russia^ iiicliidmg 
the biiiicihig of Petersburg, that no parliament or vestry could have 
eciitceived or executed within Ms lifetime; and Catlierliie II after™ 
mrds liberalized the thought and culture of her class very magni™ 
llcently; but her successor. Tsar Paul, exercising the same auto- 
cratic power, lost his head and had to be murdered by his courtiers 
and bodyguard as a creature unfit to live. Nero, not having the 
strength of mind and political intelligence of Julius or Augustus, 
was driven mad by being deified. He also had to be slaughtered. ■ . 
Hence a nation needs a constitution that will function harmlessly 
in the intervals between one able ruler and another. The history of 
hereditary absolute monarchs is one of States falling into confusion 
corruption and being rescued from time to time by a capable 
' inonarcli or a capable minister. None of our present Fascist 

■ Leaders can answer th.e question “Who is to succeed you?”, or 

■ escape the continual suspicions of their sanity and the certainty of 

^ their approaching senility wMch make it impossible to guess what . 

■ will happen next. That is why diplomatists cling to parliamentary'. : 

And then there is the romantic appetite for military glory and 
warrior virtue which Leaders must gratify or promise to gratify. 
When Catherine II found her subjects becoming troublesome she 
aaid,very wisely from her point of view, “Let us amuse them with a ■. 
little war”. Even now, when wars are so poisonous that the dread 
of them has produced a tidal wave of Pacifism, the Leaders keep up 
as much sabre rattling as the Hohenzoiiems used to, and may, like 
the two Napoleons, have to play a war as their last card because 
their supporters are too ignorant to understand their civil reforms, 
and want, as the Zulus put it, to “wash their spears” and see their 
flag wave triumphant over the battlefield. 

But all these weaknesses in Fascism are trifies compared to the 
vice in it which makes it useless for the checking of that ride to the 
abyss which has hitherto been the end of all Capitalist civilizations. 
Tlie organization of popular ignorance and romantic folly may be 
trusted to upset incompetent governments, idolize a Leader, go mad 
with patriotic excitement at the spectacle of soldiers marching to 
war, shout itself hoarse at pageants and orations, and above all, 
rob, batter, imprison and slaughter the little scattered organizations 
of the poor as presumptuous, seditious, and dangerous. Now tMs is 
not the way to save civilization: it is the broad path to its destnic- 
tioii. A Fascist Leader may be quite sincerely desirous that Mstory 
shal record of him that he put down the mi^ty from their seats 
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and exalted them of low degree; a fimdamenta! operation In the 
policy of economic equaiity which is an indispenjahb coiiudion yf 
prosperity and stability in any modern state. Eu! the Fio’cisis nil! 
iiuvs none of this. Of them it shall be said tlial they filed I he yverfod 
with good things, and ths poor they sent empty away, in their trarsL- 
cl .nrtjcus Incignation tliey w'iil burn un In.sh crca^ncry, an 
i : aiiaa friendly Society, a Co-operative Store, a Trade Un ion office 
or any printing house of tlie Red press. But ask them to burn 1 
country-house, or sack the Bank of Engiand, or lynch a Conseri’a- 
rive Cabinet Minister, and they will conclude that you have gone 
mad or joined the Reds. The Fascist Leader, like our old friend the 
sorcerer’s apprentice, finds that he can call up demons easily enough 
ijut knows no spell by which he can exorcise them when they have 
served his turn. 

Thus when the Leader has played skittles with the poor with ridi- 
c ulou.s ease, and, having plundered them of their savings, linds that 
to carry out really big schemes of social reconstruction he must 
proceed to plunder the rich, he suddenly finds himself powerless. 
No doubt the gangsters and Sadists who rush to join any lawless and 
violent movement will plunder a castle or a bank, murder a prince 
or a banker, as readily as they would raid a slum or kill a police 
constable; but however useful these desperados may be in the first 
onslaught on the proletarian organizations, the Leader soon finds 
it ur^n tly necessary to disband them and put as many of them as 
possible in their proper place, which is in prison. As to the honest 
young men who formed ^e main body of his troops, some of them 
may be brought under discipline as a regular police force; but the 
bulk of them must be restored to normal pursuits and orderly life. 
And they would not support him in an attack on private property 
and private profiteering as institutions. A certain distance he can 
go in interlering with excessive selfishness or stupidity in their con- 
tiol of industry. He can force the poorer employers to modernize 
their machinery and “rationalize” their mefiiods, ba-ause this ivill 
be pi ofitable for themselves, and only the very poorest, who are 
therefore negligible, will be mined by it. He can force them to 
amalgamate with big concerns because individual traders who are . 
prerai iously exploiting capitals counted in thousands are powerlnss 
against big combinations with capitals running into seven figures. 

He can tax their rents and profits by frightening them into support- 
ing a large army and navy for their own protection against anti- 
Fmist foreigners. He can persuade them that a modicum of social 
reform is prudept and even commercially profitable. He can even 
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give tfieni a place iri tlie framework of the State, calling it, peiiiaps, 

' die corporate State, and their combinations corporations: but they 
Will, dislike tills and not allow it to be carried beyond window 
dressing* 

If lie goes fiiitlier than this in the direction of Socialism he be- 
comes a revolutionary, a Bolshevik, Now the modern Leader’s 
tnitiip card is that lie has come to save society from Bolshevism, 
(dias Communisiii, which has come to mean any proletarian move- 
ment whatever ; and though he can take advantage of this confusion 
by caliliig any particular public action Fascism when he desires it 
and Bolshevism when lie objects to it, yet if he went too far in the 
Socialist direction the plutocracy would at once become criticaL 
Suppose, for instance, the Leader, following the siiccessf ui example 
of Louis Napoleon, sets to work to Haussmannize his metropolis. 
Everybody wil I applaud this as a visible magnificent improvement, 
as it in fact will be. But the result will be an enormous increase in the 
commercial value of the land on which the metropolis is built. The 
rents of the frontages on the Haussmannized thoroughfares will 
' rise to undreamed-of figures. And they will go Into the pockets of 

( the proprietors of the land on which the metropolis is built, leaving 
the oitizens as poor and hard-worked as before. A West End pro- , 

' fessional man said to me the other day “Until half-past four in the 
afternoon I have to work for my landlord: what I earn after that Is 
for my wife and family”. Our Government is building great arterial : 
roads to oblige the car driving and lorry owning classes; and every 
one of these new roads converts the strips of land at the sides, worth 
a few pounds an acre as agricultural land, into highly rented build- 
ing sites. In the nineteenth century protests were made against the 
appropriation of “unearned increment” by the landed proprietors; 
but today, when arterial roadmaking Is going on at a comparatively 
stupendous rate, Capi Uilism has tamed us so abjectly that tills easily 
preventable private appropriation is taken as a matter of co arse. 

If Louis Napoleon, in addition to straightening the streets of Patis^ 
had attempted to munidpalize the rents and the building opera- 
^ tiom, he would have been ejected from France ten years before the ; 
battle of Sedan made an end of his French Empire. We have only ; 
to compare the development of Russia since the slump of 1 929 with 
tlie utmost that Fascism has been able to accomplish in double that 
period to see that Fascism is subject to all the limitations and vices^ 
of Capitalism, and can no more save civilization today than It could 
save all the earlier civilizations it has wrecked. Even when it disdp- . 
rationalizes, economi 2 »s industry, the effect is to throw more 
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workers out of employment and. to avoid driving thorn to desptra 
t-ioii, disable them by doles. When lliey have dra'nod ali ihc .narsuc' 
and mads all the roads to accommodate and enrich the landowners 
and asked why Fascism cannot or vviJi not organize them to feci. 
themselves, the reply must be that land and capital, i'ci.i'-; pnvati 
property, are not available for this purpose and nolhinr. car 
be done for them except throw tiiera just enough dole to keep them 
front running amok in tlie streets. For the organization of tiio pin 
teta rians to supply their own needs instead of making money for the 
proorietors is Communism and not Fascism. 

There are some curious exceptions to the rule that Friscism, 
though it can pi under the poor as it pleases, cannot plunder the rich ! 
Sometimes a separate section of the rich becomes so rich that if only 
sufficient prejudice can be raised against it on religious or political 
or even eugenic pretences, the temptation to plunder it may be too 
strong to be resisted by the others. Henry V!If, a royal Leader, 
plundered the Church and made it a crime to be a Catholic priest; 
but he immediately had to disgorge his booty and distribute it 
among his prefects and their families. In precisely the same way 
Fuhrer Hitler has plundered the Jews and made it a crime to be a 
Jew in Germany. But he, too, has had to leave their jobs and their 
belongings to be owned and exploited by German employers who 
are sweating the German proletariat as rapaciously as my Jew. 
And he has felt the pulse of the German nation as to whether 
modem Materialism, Paganism, and Militarism have taken a suffi- 
ciently deep hold to make it safe to plunder the Lutheran and Catho- 
lic Churches, with, so negative conclusions. By making the 
Jews and their friends his enemies, shaking the sense of security 
which the Churches expect to enjoy under strongly centralized gov- 
ernments, and trying toorganize a European crusade against Russia 
(the grave of Napoleon’s greatness) the Fahrer has run a risk which 
may prove the undoing of German Fascism: certainly a much 
rasher risk than his tearing up the Versailles treaty and the Locarno 
pact when he knew, as every clearheaded diplomatist in Europe 
knew, that the Allies dare not re-open the war of 1 9 1 4- 1 8 in defence 
of these foolish, spiteful, or impracticable documents. 

Fascism is always liable to be wrecked by idiosyncratic escapades. 
So far, the Italian Leader has kept his head. Though Ids entourage 
is strongly anti-clerical, and he himself always speaks in secular 
tOTms, he has made a Concordat with the Pope, and kept his rule 
free from all unorthodox complications. The Vatican, formerly the 
Pope’s prison, is now the Capitol of a Roman city of God, a minia- 
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tiifc Papal State. Religions are not persecuted as such. The throne is 
tolerated; and there is a Great Council which looks like a Cabinet, 
a Senate and Chain her of Deputies which look like a parliamerit, 
with votes for men of 21 and upwards, and even for young ineii of 
IS if they are married. There areprovincia! councils and local Coni” 
miines with Mayors under a Joint Provmcial Administration. Urns 
the people have samples of all the mstitiitioRs they are accustomed 
to: a king, a Privy Council, a popular Leader, a Parliament, local 
iiuthorities with their petty dignitaries, and adult male suffrage. 
Ihey ask for nothing more. That the king is a C 5 ^pber, and the parlia- 
rnent, carefully packed by the Great Council of Fascism (itself 
packed by the Leader), does not make any difference to them: as 
long as there is a building with an assembly in it, and it is called a 
Chamber of Deputies or a Senate, they are satisfied. If the Fascist' 
revolution in Germany not only tolerated innovation, but even " 
clamored for it, it was because the defeat of 1918 had reduced the 
co'untry to a condition so abject that the status quo was intolerable, 
•and the normal demand for Conservatism had become a demand ^ 
"for change at all costs. 

It is interesting and very important to note that in some respects 
Communism and Fascism produce similar changes. Both make 
short work of Liberty and Democracy as Liberals understand them . 
To a Liberal liberty means absence of State interference. Demo- 
vcacy means that every person is bonr with unlimited political capa- , 
city, knowing what is best not only for herself but for the country, 
and competent to choose rulers and ministers for all offices of State, 
from prime ministers to the chairmen of parish councils, the final,- 
authority on all public questions being the plebiscite or referendum, 
which is consequently the favorlteresort of all the idolized Leaders. 
Louis Napoleon had two of them; and Herr Hitler has followed his 
example. The cry of Liberty is always on the lips of the propertied 
classes who own the lion’s share of land and capital and have no- 
thing to fear but nationalization of these resources, because it im- 
plies that the less government activity there is the more free the 
people are, and because it helps to elect the thoughtless who always 
support the status quo because anything unusual shocks them. 
Consequently Liberty and Democracy, thus understood, work very 
smoothly as long as the aim of the Cabinet is to keep the Govern- 
ment, except for ordinary police work, as inactive and mefficient as 
possible; but the moment this state of things is broken up either by 
an energetic Fascist Leader who is determined to clean up the 
Augean stable, or a Soviet which, having destroyed the Capitalist 
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ii. hi^Ooldsmith s Marxian poem, two centuries before Marx was 
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who will be at leisure for the greater part of their lives) in so far as it 

produces a United Front with a public outlook; but lofa as t 
maintains private property it must, as wc have seen end in Sal 
morass of general poverty and exceptional riches, slavery and oarL 
sitism, with the ever present threat of r)roi<.far!!.r, j 
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olT Iw grudging doles that seem much less attractive tlian the Breiid 
and Circuses of the ancient Roman Fascism which perisiied and 
(Inigged down the European civilization of that time with It, pre- 
cisely as modere Fascism will if it remains on!)/ the latest mask of 

8,6 ■■ ■ . ■ 

PERORATION 

now a last word as to 5^our own spiritual centre. Ali through 
this book we have been tliinking of the public, and of our two 
selves as members of the public. This is our duty as citizens; but it 
may drive us mad if we begin to think of public evils as iBiillonfokl 
evils. Tliey are nothing of the land. What you yourself can siiiier 
h the iitiTiost that can be suffered on earth. If you staiwe to death 
you experience all the starvation that ever has been or ever can be. 
if ten thousand other women starve to death with you, their suffer- 
ing is not Increased by a single pang: their share in your fate does 
not make you ten thousand times as hungry, nor prolong your 
sullering ten thousand times. Therefore do not be oppressed by 
"‘the frightful sum of human suffering’’: there is no sum: two kan 
women are not twice as lean as one nor two fat. women twice as iat 
as one. Poverty and pain are not cumulative: you must not let your 
spirit be crushed by the fancy that it is. If you can stand the suffer- 
rag of one person you can fortify yourself with the reflection that 
the suffering of a million is no worse: nobody has more than one 
stomach to Ml nor one frame to be stretched on the rack. Do not let 
your mind be disabled by excessive sympathy. What the true 
Socialist revolts against is not the suffering that is not cumulative, 
but the waste that is. A thousand healthy, happy, honorable women 
arc not each a thousand times as healthy, happy, or honorable as 
one; but they can co-operate to increase the health, happiness, and 
honor possible for each of them. At present nobody can be healthy, 
happy, or honorable: our standards are so low that when we call 
ourselves so we mean only tliat we are not sick nor crying nor lying 
nor stealing (legally or illegally) oftener than we must agree to put 
up with under our Capitalist Constitution. 

We have to confess it: Capitalist mankind in the lump is detest- 
able. Class hatred Is not a mere matter of envy on the part of the 
poor and contempt and dread on the part of the rich. Both rich and 
poor are really hateful in themselves. For my part I hate the poor 
and look forward eagerly to their extermination. I pity the rich a 
little, but am equally bent on their extermination. The working 
classes, the business classes, the professional classes, the pro- 
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portied classes, the ruling classes, are each more odious than t 
other: they have no right to live; I should desoair if I did not knc 
that they will all die presently, and that there is no need on ear 
why they shouid be replaced by people like themselves. I do n 
want any numaa child to be brought up as I was brought up n. 
as ony caiia I have known was brought up. Do you? ^ ' 

And yet I am not in the least a misanlhrop'e. I’am a person . 
normal adcctiODS, as you probably are; but for that verv reason 
liaic to be siirroimded, not by people whose interests arc the san 
£is my ow-n, whom I cannot injure without injuring myself, and wh 
«nnot injure me without injuring themselves, but by people who< 
interest it is to get as much out of me as they possibly can. an 
give me as little for it as possible (if anything), ff I were poor, m 
) «hd«ves, now that I am old, would have to support me to keep m 
out of the workhouse, which means that they would have a stron 
mteiest m my deata. As I am rich enough to leave some propertj 
my children, if I nad any, would be looking forward impatient! 
to rny funeral and the reading of my will The whole propertiei 
class IS waiting for dead men’s shoes all the time. If I become ili am 
send for a doctor I know that if he does not prolong my illness ti 
the utmost, and send me to expensive nursing homes to submit tc 
s lU more expensive operations, he will be taking bread out of hii 
c.u!di-en s mouths. My lawyer is bound by all his affections tc 
encourage me in litigation, and to make it as protracted and costly 
as he am. Even my clergyman, partly State supported as he is. dare 
not if I belong to the Church of England rebuke me for oppressing 
the poor any more than he dare champion me against the oppres- 
sion of the rich If I were poor. The teacher in the school wh4e my 
neigtibors children have their morals formed would find herself in 
the gutter if she taught any child that to live on what is called an 
independent income without working is to live the life of a thief 
without the risks and enterprise that make the pirate and burglar 
seem heroic to boys. My tradesmen’s business is to overcharge me 
as much as they can without running too great a risk of being 
undersold by trade rivals. My landlord’s business is to screw out 
of me the uttermost extractable farthing of my earnings for his per- 
mission to occupy a place on earth. Were I unmarried I should be 
pursued by hordes oi women so desperately in need of a husband’s 
mcome Md position that their utmost effoits to marry me would 
no evidrace of their having the smaUest personal regard for me. 

I cannot afford tne fnendship of people much richer than myself: 
those much poorer cannot afford mine. Between those who do fh« 
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,hiiy work of my house, and are therefore necess^y partners in my 
work and me there is a gulf of class which is nothing but a gti f of 
nneaua! distribution of wealth. Life is made lonely and difficul t for 

mein a himcired unnecessary ways;- and so few people are clever 
4iid. tactfel and sensible and self-controlled enough to pick their 
ww through the world without giving or taking oSmm tliat the 
iirVt ouaiity of capitaiistic mankind is quarrelsomeness. Our streets 
ire fuller of feuds than the Highlands or the Arabian desert The 
Social friction set up. by inequality of income is intenp: society is, 
like a machine designed to wo,rk smoothly with the oil of equality , . 
into liie bearings of which some malignant demon keeps pourmg 
the sand of Inequality. If it were not for the big pools of equality 
that exist at different levels, the machine would not work at all. As 
■ ^ it' IS the seizings-up, the smashings, the stoppages, the explosions, 
never cease. They vary in magnitude from a railway worker crushed 
''in the shunting-yard to a world war in which millions of men with. 

• the strongest natural reasons for saving each others’ lives destroy , , 
them instead in the cruellest manner, and from a squabble over a 
nenny in a one-room tenement to a lawsuit lasting twenty years and 
reducing ah the parties to it to destitution. And to outface this 
miserable condition we bleat once a year about peace on ^rth 
and good-wili to men: that is, among persons to whom we have 
distributed incomes ranging from a starvation dole to sevetai 
thousands a day, piously exhorting the recipients to love one- 
another. Have you any patience with it? I have none. 

Now you may, for all I know, be a sharp, cynical sort of person; 
or you may be a nice, mushy, amiable, goodnatured one. If the 
latter you will tell me that people are not governed so muen by 
money considerations as I make out: that your doctor hates to see 
you 111 and does his best to cure you; that your solicitor keeps you 
out of litigation when you lose your temper and want to rush into 
it; that your clergyman calls himself a Christian Socialist and leads 
all the popular agitations against the oppression of the poor by the 
rich; that your children were heartbroken when their father 
and that you never had a cross word with him about ms property 
or yours; that your servants have been with you for forty years and 
have brought you up from your childhood more devotedly and 
affectionately than your own parents, and have remamea part ot 
the family when your children flew away from the nest to new nests 
of their own; that your tradesmen have never cheated you, and 
have helped you over hard times by giving you long and forbearing 
credit: in short, that in spite of all I may say, this Capitiflist world 
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is full of kmdiiness and love and goodfeijowship and rraui«^ 
described liis life as one of wretchedness 
Anatole r ranee who said he had never known a moment’s hapnjl 
Sf r “ himself and his fello^vmcn Yahoos 

w'K^n ° Shakespear, to whom a man in authority 

was an anyy ape,_ are known to have been admired, loved, petted 
enter laaied, even idolized, throughout lives of honorable and con- 
genml activity such as fall to the lot of hardly one man ina billion- 

Sii?nt“wT'’ unbearable dis- 

Swfthl thm f ^bhorrence of Capitalism was far 

;t ^ f persons of only ordinary mental capacity and 

sensibility, said, when he was told that he was mortally ill “Well I 
cannotcomplainrlhavehadagoodtime”. ’ 

rl«if 1 have been able in this book to add that 
Capitalism, thou^ it richly deserves the very worst that Karl 
Marx or even John Ruskin said of it and a good deal moreYha 
they never thought of, was yet, in its origin, thoroughly well in- 

“tsuhoned than early 
ChrKtianity, which treated this world as a place of punishment for 
origmai sm, of which the end was fortunately at hand. Turgot and 
Adam Smith were beyond all comparison more sincere guides to 
eaithly prosperity to St Paul. If they could have forS the 
histopi- of the practical application of their principles in the nine 

s.Karl Marx woidd have recoiled if he had been foreshown what 
happened in Russia from 1917 to 1921 through the action of able 
Md devoted men who made his writings their Bible. Good people 
are the veiy devd sometimes, because, when their good-will Wts on 
a wrong way, they go much further along it and are much more 
rutliless tbfm bad people; but there is always hope in the fact thit 
th j mean well, and that their bad deeds are their mistakes and not 
?•“’ whereas the evils done by bad people are not mis- 
takes but triumphs of wickedness. And since all moral triumphs 

despw of Democracy and despair of Capitalism without despair- 

Llw Sr* m we 

Know tiiem we should prove ourselves so worthless that tiierc 

would beBOtluugleft for the world but to wait for the creation of a ' 
new race opemgs capable of succeeding where we have failed. 
Nevertheless I must wam^my amiable optimist and meiiorist 
readers sot only that all the virtues that comfort them are operating ' 
in spile of Capitalism and not as part of it, but that they are balled 
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by it It! w^ays that are liidden from people who have not examined 
the situation with a good deal of tedimcal knowledge and some 
subtlety* Take your honest and kindly doctor, and your guardian 
angel solicitor* I quite admit that there are plenty of them: the 
dcctor who is a mercenary scoundrel and the lawyer who is a 
niisciiievotis and heartless rascal is as exceptional as any other sort 
oferimmaf: I myself have never chanced to come across one, and 
most Mkdy you have not either. But I have come across honest 
doctors whose treatment has been fatal, and honest lawyers whose 
advice has been disastrous. So have you, perhaps. 

You know the very true saying that where there is a will there is 
a way. Dnfortimately the good will does not necessarily fed the 
right way. There are always dozens of ways, bad, good, and in- 
different. You must know some bad women who are doing the right 
thing from bad motives side by side with good women who are 
doing the wrong thing from the best motives in the world. For 
instance, the number of children, especially first children, who are 
guarded and swaddled and drugged and doctored to death by the 
solicitude of their ignorantly affectionate mothers, must be greater 
than that of the children who die of maternal dislike and neglect. 
When silly people (writers, I regret to say, some of them) tel! you 
that a loving heart is enough, remind them that fools are more 
dangerous than rogues, and that women with loving hearts are 
often pitiable fools. The finding of the right way is not sentimental 
work: It is scientific work, requiring observation, reasoning, and 
intellectual conscientiousness. 

It Is on this point of inteliectual conscientiousness that we all 
break down under pecuniary temptation. We cannot help it, be- 
cause we are so constituted that we always believe finally what wc 
wish to believe. The moment we want to believe something, we 
suddenly see all the arguments for it, and become blind to the 
arguments against it. Tlie moment we want to disbelieve anything 
we have previously believed, we suddenly discover not only that 
there is a mass of evidence against it, but that this evidence was 
staring us in the face all the time. If you read the account of the 
creation of the world In the book of Genesis with the eye of faith 
you will not perceive a single contradiction in It. If you read It with 
the eye of hostile critical science you will see that It consists of two 
successive accounts, so different that they cannot both be true. In 
modern books you will be equally baffled by your bias. If you love 
animals and have a horror of injustice and cruelty, you will read 
the hooks of wonderful discoveries and cures made by vivisectors 
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with a sickened detestation of their cailous criielty, and witli 
amazement that anyone could be taken in by such bad reasoning 
about lies which have been reduced to absiirclity by force of fiat 
fact every few years, only to be repiaced by a fresh crop. If, how- 
ever, you have only a dread of disease for yourself or your family, 
and feel that in comparison to relief from this terror the siiifbiiiigs 
of a few dogs and goinea-plgs are not worth boiliermg about, yoy 
will Ikid io the same books such authentic and convincing niiracies, 
such marvellous cores for all diseases, such gospels of hope, moeu- 
nients of learning, and infallible revelations of the deepest trutiis 
of Science, that your indignation at the derisive scepticism of the 
humanitarians may develop into an enniity (heartily reciprocated] 
that may end in persecutions and wars of science like the persecu- 
tions and wars of religion that followed the Reformation, and were 
not new then. ■ 

But, you will ask, what have Socialism and Capitalism to do with 
the fact that belief is mostly bias? It Is very simple. If by inequality. 
of.iiicom,e you give your doctors, yoiar lawyers, youi* clergym,eE^' 
your landlords, or your rulers an overwhelming economic interest 
in any sort of belief or practice, they will immediately begin to see 
all the evidence in favor of that sort of belief and practice, and 
become blind to all the evidence against it. Every doctrine that will 
enrich doctors, lawyers, landlords, clergymen, and rulers will foe 
embraced by them eagerly and hopefully; and every doctrine that 
threatens to Impoverish tlieni will be mercilessly criticized and 
rejected. There will inevitably spring up a body of biassed teaching 
and practice in medicine, law, religion, and government that will 
become established and standardized as scientificaily, legally, re- 
ligiously, constitutionally, and morally sound, taught as such to 
all young persons entering these professions, stamping those who 
dare dissent as outcast quacks, heretics, sedition mongers, and 
traitors. Your doctor may be the honestest, kindliest doctor on 
earth; your solicitor may be a second father or mother to you: 
your clergyman may be a saint; your member of Parliament 
another Moses or Solon. They may be heroically willing to put 
your health, your prosperity, your salvation, and your protection 
from injustice before their interest in getting a few^ extra pounds 
out of pu; but how far will that help you if the theory and practice 
of their profession, imposed on them as a condition of being 
allowed to pursue It, has been corrupted at the root by pecuniary 
interest? They can proceed only as the hospitals and medical 
schools teach them and order them to proceed, as the courts pro- 
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cccd, as tlie Cliiirdi proceeds, as Parliament proceeds: that is their 
ortliodoxy; aod if the desire to make money and obtain privileges 
has been operating ail the time in building up that orthodoxy, their 
best intentions and endeavors may result in leaving you with your 
licalth ruined, your pocket empty, your soul damned, and your 
liberties abrogated by your best friends in the name of science, 
law, religion, and the British constitution. Ostensibly you are 
served and protected by learned professions and political, authori- 
ties whose duty it is to save life, minimize suffering, keep the public 
health as tested by vital statistics at the highest attainable pitch, 
Instriict you as to your legal obligations and see that your legal 
^ rights are not infringed, give you spiritual help and, disinterested 
guidance when your conscience is troubled, and make and ad- 
minister, without regard to persons or classes, the laws that protect 
you and regulate your life. But the moment you have direct per- 
sonal occasion for these se.rvices you discover that they are all 
controlled by Trade Unions in disguise, and that the higli personal 
honor and kindliness of their individual members is subject to the 
morality of Trade Unionism, so that their loyalty to their union, 
which is essentially a defensive conspiracy aga.iiist. the public, 
comes first, and their loyalty to you as patient, client, employer, : 
■parishioner, customer or citizen, next The only way in which you 
can set their natural virtues free from this omnipresent trade union 
and governing class corruption and tyranny is to secure for them 
all equal incomes w'hich none of them can increase without in- 
creasing the income of everybody else to exactly the same amount; 
so that the more efficiently and economically they do their work 
the lighter their labor will be and the higher their credit. 

Under such conditions you would find human nature good 
enough for all your reasonable purposes; and when you took up 
such books as Gulliver’s Travels or Candide, -which under Capital- 
ism are unanswerable indictments of mankind as the wickedest of 
all known species, you would see in them only terribly vivid clinical 
lectures on extinct moral diseases which were formerly produced 
by inequality as smallpox' and typhus were produced by dirt. Such' 
books are never written until mankind is horribly corrupted, not 
by original sin but by inequality of income. 

Then the coveted distinction of lady and gentleman, instead of 
being the detestable parasitic pretension it is at present, meaning 
persons who never condescend to do anything for themselves that 
they can possibly put on others without rendering them equivalent 
service, and who actually make their religion centre on the infamy 
VOL. I! H 



ofloading the guilt and punislmieiit of all tlieir sins on an iniioccnt 
victim (what real lady would do so base a thing?), will ai Iasi lake 
on a simple and noble meanings and be brought wlihin the rvadi 
of every ablebodied person. For then the base woniaii will be •ybv 
who takes from her country more tlian she gives to it; l!ie comirioii 
person will be she who does no more than replace what she takch; 
and the lady will be she who, generously overeariiiiig her income, 
leaves the nation in her debt and the world a better world than she 
foimdit. '■ ■ . 

By such ladies and their sons can the hiimaii race be saved, and 
not otherwise, ■ 


Ayot St Lawrence, 
l6//i Marc/t 1927, 



APPENDIX 

INSTEAD OF A BIBLIOGEAPHY 

I’i :i-; is so loTg that I can hardly think that any woman mail warn 
p,,sil p'ocl'i more about Sodalisns and Capitalism for some lime. 
Besides, a bibliog/aphy Is supposed to foe an acknow'ledgment by the 
aiiiiior of liie books from which his own book was compiled. Now this 
iisjuk is Lol a cop:p!lation: it Is all out of my own head. It was started 
b> a lady asking me to write her a letter explaining Sociaiism. I thought 
oi .fclkrring licr to the hundreds of books which have been written on the 
Mibjcct; but the dlliculty -was that they were nearly all written in an 
acadcniic jargon which, though easy and agreeable to students of eco- 
nomics, politics, pr ilosophy, and sociology generally, is unbearably dry, 
meaning unreadable, to women not so specialized. And then, all these 
books are addressed to men,. You might read a score of them without ever 
. discovering that such a creature as a woman had ever existed. In fairness 
let me add that you might read a good many of them without discovering 
that such a thing as a man ever existed. So I had to do it all over again 
lii my own way and yours. And though there were piles of books about 
Socialism, and an enormous book about Capitalism by Karl Marx, not 
one of them answered the simple question “What is Socialism?** The 
other simple question, “What Is Capital?’* was smothered’ in a mass of 
hopelessly wrong answers, the right one having been hit on (as far as my 
reading goes) only once, and that was by the British economist Stanley ‘ 
Jevons when he remarked casually that capital is spare money. I made a 
note of that. 

However, as I know that women who frequent University Extension 
lectures will not be satisfied until they have choked their brains by reading 
a multitude of books on the subject; and as the history of Socialist 
thought is instructive, I will say just a word or two in the customary 
pedantic manner about the literary milestones on the road from Capital* 
ism to Socialism. 

The theory of Capitalism was not finally worked out until early in the 
nineteenth century by Ricardo, a Jewish stockbroker. As he had a curious 
trick of saying the opposite of what he meant whilst contriving somehow 
to make lus meaning clear, his demonstration was elegantly and accur- 
ately paraphrased by a first rate literary artist and opium eater, Thomas 
Be Quincey, who could write readably and fascinatingly about anything. 
The theory was that if private property in land and capital, and sanctity 
of free contract between individuals, were enforced as fundamental con- 
stitutional principles, the proprietors would provide employment for the 
rest of the community on terms sufficient to furnish them with at least a 
bare subsistence in return for continuous industry, whilst themselves 
joining rich to such excess that the investment of their superfluous 
income as capita! would cost them no privation. No attempt was made 
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to tiisgiilse the fact that the resoltaiit disparit y between the oc 


we laci inai me resoitaiit aisparily between the poverty of «'hc 
proletarian masses and the riches of the profrieio-s woiikl prodiiv,- 
popular discoii&ntj or that as wages fell and rents rose n illi the incrvjoc 
ol popyk'ioij, the contrast between laborious poverty out I idle 
would provide sensational topics for Radical agitators. Austin s I crunch 
on Junspnidence and Macaulay^s forecasts of the future of A/ncrica 


prove tnat the more clearheaded converts to the theory ofCapiia]i5ry lyici 
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But they could see no practicable alternative. The SodaUst alternative of 
btatc organization of industry was inconceivable, because, as industry 
liaci not yet finished the long straggle by wbicli it extricated itself from 
the obsolete restrictions and oppressions of medieval and feudal society 

htate interference, outside simpie police work, still seemed a tyramiv to 
oe broken, not a vita! activity to be extended. Thus the new Capitalist 
economic policy was put forward in opposition, not to Socialism, but To 
feudalism or Paternal Oligarchy. It was dogmatically called Political 
tconomy absolute, complete, and inevitable; and the workers were told 
that they could no more escape or modify its operation than change the 
orbits of the planets. " 

In 1840 a French proletarian, Proudhon, published an essay with the 
startling title “What is Property? Theft”. In it he demonstrated that a 
/ en/ier, or person living, as we now put it, by owning instead of by work- 
mg, inflicts on society precisely the same injury as a thief. Proudhon was 
a poor Frenchman: but a generation later John Ruskin, a rich English- 
man of the most conservative education and culture, declared that who- 
ever was not a worker was either a beggar or a robber, and published 
amounts of his personal activities and expenditure to prove that he had 
given good value for his rents and dividends. A generation later again 
Cecil Modes, an ultra-imperialist, made a famous will bequeathing his 
large fortune for public purposes, and attaching the condition that no 
Idler should ever taefit by it. It may be said that from the moment when 
. Uapitaiism established itself as a reasoned-out system to lie taus^ht at tlie ' 
univereities as standard political economy, it began to lose its moral 
p laosibillty, and, in spite of its dazzling mechanicai triumphs and financial 
miracles, steadily progressed from inspiring the sanguine optimism of 
Macaulay and his contemporaries to provoking a sentiment which be- 
came more and more like abhorrence among the more thoughtful even 
of the capitalists themselves. 

All such moral revolutions have their literai’y prophets and theorists* 
and among them the &st place was taken by Karl Marx, in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, with his historv of Capita!, an over- 
whelnung exposure of the horrors of the industrial revolution and the 
condition to wdiich it had reduced the proletariat. Marx’s contribution to 
me abstract economic theory of value, by which he set much store, was a 
blunder which was presently corrected and superseded by the theory of 
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o:y.H but a-s khin's category of ‘"surplus value” (Melirwcrth), meaciing 
rent, ij’icrcstj asicl proiits, reprcsealed solid facts, his blunder In do way 
inv.'in.vlnied his iadictmeot of the capitalist system, nor iiis lilstorical 
gcni:fUii?aijofi «s to the evolution of society on economic Hues. His so- 
Gifed Historic Materialism is easily vulnerable to criticism as a law of 
,n;i!ur',;; i?'at bis postulate that fnifnan society does in fact evolve on its 
IjcPy;, as an am^y marches, and that its belly biases its brains, is a safe 
working- ore. Buckle \s much less read Hlstoiy- of Civilization, also a work 
tn'tiie mind changing sort, has the same thesis but a different moral: to 
vvil, that progress depends on the critical people who do not believe 
cvcoiJiliig they are told: that is, on scepticism. 

Even before Karl Marx the Capitalist economists had lost their con- 
Ikicnce, and Its ordinary exponents become disingenuously evasive. Not 
so the bigger men. John Stuart Mill began as a Ricardian and ended as 
an avowed Socialist. Cairnes still saw no practicable alternative to 
.Capitalism; but liis contempt for the “drones., in the hive” who .llve by 
owiii.iig was as .tlioroiigh and outspoken as Ruskln’s. Their latest 
academic successor, M.r Maynard Keynes, dismisses Laisser-faire con.-' 
teinptiioosly as an exploded fallacy. 

.; Afte,r Cairnes a school of British Socialist .economists arose, notably 
Sidney and Beat,rice Webb of the Fabian Society, who substituted the 
term Political Science for Political Economy. They gave historical con- 
'S'dousness to the,pro.lstariaR movement by writing its history with the 
Intimate knowledge and biographical vivacity needed to give substance 
to Ihc abstract proletariat described by Marx. The evolution of Trade 
Uiiionism, Co-operatioo, and proletarian politics (Industrial Demo- 
cracy) was reasoned out and documented by them. Their histories of 
Eogiish local government and of the Poor Law cover a huge part of the 
general ield. of British constitutional and administrative activity, p.astan.d ' 
present. They cured Fabianism of the romantic amateurishness which 
had made the older Socialist agitations negligible and ridiculous, and 
contributed most of the Fabian Society’s practical proposals for the 
solution of pressing problems. They shattered the old Capitalist theory 
of the impotence of the State for anything but mischief In industry, and 
demonstrated not only that communal and collective enterprise has al- 
ready attained a development undreamt of by Ricardo and his contem- 
poraries, but that Capitalism itself Is dependent for its existence on State 
guidance, and has evolved collective forms of its own which have taken it 
far beyond the control of the Individual private Investor, and left it ripe 
for transfer to national or municipal ownership. Their volume on the 
■decay of Capitalism has completed Marx’s work of driving Capitalism 
from Its old pretension, to be normal, inevitable, and In the long run 
always beneficial in modem society, to a position comparable to that of 
an army digging Itself into Its last ditch after a long series of surrenders 
and retreats. They estimate roughly that in its hundred years of sup- 
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rcmacy capitalism justlfed its e^isteiice fmac de mieux, for iJic 6r ‘ 'iky 
^'cars/a/id for t!ie last fifty lias been coiiaiBErsg more und moiC on in> 
cnizy fcuadaiiort. 

Beatrice VVeblfs curious rrixtore of spiritual aiid icctinicnl niiiio 
tiognishy, enlltlccl My Apprenticeship, describes how an iritcli'sent 
Ciipllalist with a sensltr/e social conscicECC and a wiil of iitr trnn, 
crhically impervioos to mere pcrsiiasiofi, *trid imprchriI4e by Hrijl: b'jny 
evidence and personal experience was led to Socialisni by 
borrily investigatiog the facts of Capitalist civilization for l'jcr.«clf. Hie 
Lotellige-il Woman with a torn for investigation or an interest in clianulcr 
study, or both, should read it. 

Between Karl Marx and the W^ebbs came Henry George with his Pro- 
gress and Poverty, which converted 'many to Land Nationalization, ft 
was the work of a man who had seen that the conversion of an American 
village to a city of millionaires was also the conversion of a place where 
people could live and let live in tolerable comfort to an inferno of seething 
poverty and misery. Tolstoy was one of his notable converts. George’s 
omission to consider what the State should do with the national rent after 
It had taken it into the public treasury stopped him oti the threshold of 
Socialism; but most of the young men whom he had led up to ft w«iit 
through (like royself) into the Fabian Society and other Socialist bodies. 
Progress and Poverty is still Ricardian in theory: indeed it is on Its 
abstract side a repetition of De Quincey’s Logic of Political Economy; 
but whereas De Quincey, as a traebliie British Tory of a century ago, 
accepted the Capitalist unequal distribution of income, and the con- 
sequent division of society into rich gentry and poor proletarians, as a 
most natural and desirable arrangement, George, as an equally tnieblue 
- American republican, was revolted by it. 

After Progress and Poverty the next milestone is Fabian Essays, edited 
by myself. In tvhich Sidney Webb first entered the field as a definitely 
Socialist writer with Graham Wallas, whose later treatise, s on constitu- 
tional problems are important, and Sydney Olivier (Lord Olivier) whose 
studies of the phenomenon of the “poor white” in Africa and America, 
facing the competition of the black proletariats created by negro slavery, 
should be read by Colonial Ministers. In F'ablan Essays Socialism is 
presented for the first time as a completely constitutional political move- 
ment, which the most respectable and least revolutionary citizen can join 
as irreproachably as he might join the nearest Conservative club. Marx 
is not mentioned; and Ms peculiar theory of value is entirely ignored, the 
economic theories relied on being Jevoos’s theory of value and Ricardo’s 
theory of the rent of land,, the latter being developed so as to apply to 
industrial capital and interest as well. In short. Socialism appears in • 
Fabian Essays purged of all its unorthodox views. and-insuii'ectionary ,.,-. 
Liberal associations. This Is what distinguished the volume at that time 
' from ^ such works as the England For AH of Henry Mayera Hyndmaa, 
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i.nc thunder of flic Social-Democratic Federation, who, until I9IS, when 


I lie ?li:saiar! Marxists oi.if raged Ms British patriotism by the treaty of I' 
BteA Lhir sf: clung to Marx s value theory, and to the Marxian tradi- { 

iknis of tf*e barricade Liberalism of 1848, with a strong dash of the 
ifi’cliiinhing gentlemanly cosmopolitanism of the advanced republican I 
/il/'i kniem’s of the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Ail l-abian Elssays treatises on Socialism followed, first singly, tiieiiin ' j 


di mm, then i n scores, a ad now in such .profusion that f never read them ; 

iiriicss I kno'iv the writers personally, nor always, .1 confess, even then. j 

If } on mi d Sociology, not for inf ormatlon but for entertainment (small j 

blame to you!), you will lind that the nineteenth-century poets and pro- i 

phets who denounced the wickedness of our Capitalism exactly as the | 

Hebrew prophets denounced the Capitalism of their time, are much more | 

exciting to read than the economists and writers on political science who | 

worked out the economic theory' and political requirements of Socialism. 

Carlyle’s Past and Present and Shooting Niagara, Ruskin’s Ethics of the | 

.Dust and Fors Clavigera, William Morris’s News from Nowhere (the f 

best of all the Utopias), Dickens’s Hard Times and Little Dorrit, ate ‘ | 
notable examples: Ruskin in particular leaving all the professed Social* | 

ists, even Karl Marx, miles behind in force of invective, Lenin’s criticisms _ I 

of modern society seem like the platitudes of a rural dean in comparison, | 

Lenin wisely reserved his most blighting invectives for his own mistakes, | 

But I doubt whether nlneteeatli-century writers can be as entertaining ^ i 
to you as they are to me, who spent the first forty-four years of my life In ■ ‘ | 

Ihal benighted period. If you would appreciate the enormous change I 

from nineteenth-century self-satisfaction to twentieth -century self- ^ I 
criticism you can read The Pickwick Papers (jolly early Dickens) and i I 
tlicii read Our Mutual Friend (disillusioned mature Dickens), after | 

which you can try Dickens’s successor H. G. Wells, who, never having i 

had any Illusions about the nineteenth century, is utterly impatient of Its ^ ■’ 

bluoderlngs, and full of the possibilities of social reconstruction. When 
you have studied nineteenth-century county gentility in the novels of 
Anthony Trollope and Thackeray for the sake of understanding your i 

more behindhand friends, you must study it up-to-date in the novels of | 

John Galswonhy. To realise how ignorant even so great an observer as ^ 

' Dickens could be of English life outside London and the main coaching 

routes you can compare his attempt to describe the Potteries In Hard 
Times with Arnold Bennett’s native pictures of the Five Towns; but to 
appreciate his much more serious and complete ignorance of working- 
class history and organization In Ms own day you would have to turn 
from fiction to the Webbs’ History of Trade Unionism. 

The earlier nineteenth-century literature, for ail its invective, satire, 
derision and caricature, made amiable by its. generous Indignation, was 
not a literature of revolt. It was pre-Marxian, Fost-Marxian literature, 
even In its most goodhumored pages by men who never read Marx, is 
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revokiilooary: k does mt contemplate the siirvival of the present order, 
which Thackeray, for Instance, in his bittercsi moods secroi iiei h;r 

.. doiiMed 

for women the division is made by Mar>ds ?wr\veidan corrtcinponr*' 

, , fbscn rather toan by Marx, Ibsen’s women are ali in revolt 
Ciipitahst morality; and the clever ladies mho have since fdlcc! our rx jIv 
shelves with more or less aatoblographical descriptions of female iVuv- 
tidlion and slavery. are all post-lfcsen. The nocleni liicratore of iriair 
frustration, much less copious, is post-Slrlndberg. In nehficr hraocli are 
there any happy endings. They have the Capllalist horror without the 
.Socialist hope. ' 

ll'ie posi-Marxian, post-Ibsen psychology gave way in 1914-18 to the 
posi-w'dF psychology. It is very curious; but it Is too young, and I too old, 
ior iii.o.re Ilian, this bare mention of its existence and its literature, 
finally I may m.eiit.ion some m^iitings of m.y own, m.ostIy in the form of 
pnAces to my published plays. One of the oddities of English literary 
taditioa .is that plays should be printed with prefaces which have notliing ■■ 
to do with them, and are really essays, or manifestoes, or pairiphlels’ 
%'ith the plays as a bait to catch readers. I have exploited this tradition 
very freely, puzzling many good people who thought the prefaces must 
be^paxt of the plaj^s. In this guise I contended that poverty should be 
neither pitied as an inevitable misfortune, nor tolerated as a just retrlbii- 
• tioa .lor misconduct, but resolutely stamped out and prevented trow "' 
recurring as a disease fatal to human society. I also made it quite clear 
. that. Socialism meam equality of income or nothing, and that uiiclcr 
socialism you would not be allowed to be poor. You would be forcibly 
fed, clothed, lodged, taught, and employed whether you liked it or not. 
If ,it were discovered that you had not character and industry enough to ■ 
.bi- worth ,a.ll this trouble, you might possibly be executed in a kindly ■■ 
manner; but wliilst you were permitted to live you would have to live 
well. Also you would not be allowed to have half a crown an hour when 
other women had only two shillings, or to be content with two sMIiines 
when they had half a crown. As far as I know I was the first Socialist 
waitei to whoni it occurred to state this explicitly as a necessary postulate 
o. pciToanent civiii:ption; but as nothing that is true Is ever new f daresay 
It had been said again and again before I was boro. ' ' ''' 

booklets of mine entitled Socialism and Superior Brains 
and The Common Sense of Municipal Trading are still probably worth 
reading, as they are writ ten from personal experience of both 
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Liberal impiiise, the, ,26! . 

Liberal Party, the, ,104, 183; 
cla|s memhers ,oi; 212; wiped'out*^ 

<^estte fbn'"306S; 

307; the tear of, 309-10; nnfair dkr 
tnbiUion of, 310;^ natural limit to, 

_ 304-1,3 ; and Socialism, 370-8 J 
Liberty of conscience, coaiparative, 


Lat?or._ ea.r.nain^ed, 221; costly ina- 
icnui's anti equipment for, 97; curse 
o;, yi, y‘2: marked value of 192; of 
Vvornen and girls, 193-202, 208; 
p:iftyor,2i3 ' ^ 

Lab^;ii' C?anceHor, 275 
La bor Govcrnmci! t, 326 ; of 1 923, 2 ! 6 
Laoor House ofCommons, 338 
, La CO r leaders, 3 52 , 4 1 4 
Labor market, the, 1 85-93, 196 

Laborjnein{)ers,2l2 
Labor Opposition, 326 

Labor Party, tht% 55, 104, 111 274 

277, 279, :<C, 33 1, 336, 36S, 424, 443, 
444;estaoSis;iraent of, 2i 5;apolitica! 

federation oL^ Trade Unions and 


.Laoor-Gaviiig appliances, 89 
Labor-saving contrivances, 54, 62 
Laporrsaving machinery, J 43 
Laboratory work, 86 
Laborers, 8.1, 102, 337 
Labori3ts,the,4l7 

Ladles, attractive, 315; English, 103, 
oursortof,339;reak376 
Ladies’ maids, S7, 149, 316 
Lahore, Government Collegeof, 336 
Laisser-feire, 53-6, 111 
Laisser-falrc doctrinaires, 329 
Lancashire, 21 ! 

: Lancl, nationalization of, 1 19 ■■ ■■ 


Land Purchase Acts, 129-30 
.Land values, "1 29, 451 ■■ ■ 

"=^56, 460; and capita.Iists, 
.i39; and raised rents, 286, 287; Irish! 
326; pow'-ers of, 53, 1 1 0, 1 30-3 1 
Langland,24 
Lassalle, Ferdinond, 57 
Latimer, Hugh, 24 
Latin, literary, 389 
Latinstoclc,296 


Latin verses, 396 

.Latter pay Saints, the, 359, 382 ■ ■ 
Laud, Archbishop, 353, 403, 404, 41 1 
Laundresses,!49 » 

Laundries, S4 

Law,^ the Courts of, 69-72 7’ 
Cnminal, 70; Mosaic, 24 ’ 

Lawofpimmishing Return, the, 101 
Law ofincreasmg Return, the, 101 
,1-aws, oppressive and unjust, 375 


LoBdom7l,72, 77, 113, 129 130 131 
143, m IS2;253,264: 266,26«7f 
289 , 295 , 376, 379, 395 , 405 , 406 , 467 ; 
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ovcrpcpiilition of, lOI; Socialist 
{ii/vvancftt ?n, 214 
I j5rKl«ni c'lti/e’% the, 395 
Loniiaif M’iclkiiid and Scottish Rail- 
wav, 259 

I ^oirfAinsajiien the, 327 
hirl!V:Jj53”4 

I A !ji » Nap i4woji. See Napoleon, Loals 
ia)w Cliiircii Protestants, 328 
Loyally^ 161 

L iidiii { miiohiiie wreckers), 207 

Lumlscrme*!, 3S 
Lunatic asylums, 49 
LiJtlier, Martin, 4! 3 
Luxury trades, 276, 350 

Macaulay, T. ii, 464 
MacDonald, James Ramsay, 216, 21 7, 
302 

Afachiitc guns, 358 

Machine industry, 429 

Madiiaery, 142-3; displaces labor, 190 

Machinery wrecking, 207 

Macliisies, 378 

Madeira, 50 

Magee, Bishop, 146 « 

jMaglstrates, 390 
' Magna Carta, 294, 305 
.^ Malronjet, 58, 358, 397, 404, 405, 406, 

■■■■"' ;4B 

‘’Malioinetaas,4n 
' Majors, 338 
Malaya, 228 
MalepfostitutioB, 200 
Mallock, William Hurre!!, 314 
Malveriis, the, 149 
Mammon, 184,211 
Man, 342 

Man Question, the, 176 
Managemeot, 172; routine, 183; 

sdentihe, 171, 190 
Managerial ability, 79, 180 
Managers, 176,427 
Manchester, 149 

Manchester School, the, 109, 188, 193, 
417 

Manchester and Sheffield Outrages, 
203 

Maiichu ladies, 381 
Manifestoes, Communist, 362, 427 
Manners, 46, 58, 149, 201, 393 
Mansion House funds, 269 
Manual labor, 182 
Manufactureofpins, the, 162»3 
Manufactured pleasures, 60 
M anufacturers, ! 73 

Manufacturing towns, overcrowded 
slums of, 211 
Msrbot, General, 3 1 8 
Marco Polo, 325; travels of, 39S 


Markets, the struggle for, 1 53-6 
Marks, paper, 246 

Marriage, 42, 176; English, ScottisJi, 
a!idlnsh,392 ^ ■ 

Marriage and the State, 384: 

Marriages, unsuitable, 69-70 
Married Men’s Rights agitation, 3 1 3 
Married women, 88 

Married Women’s Froperty' Acts,;43*-4,' 
194,206,306 
Mars, 245 
Martyrs, 1.73 

Marx, Karl, 103,' 182, 183, 184, 187,. 
21 3,214, 273, 355, 363, 3 1 3, 414, 41 5, 
425-7, 431, 439, 440, 442, 458, 463, 
464,465,466,467,468 . 

Marxian ciass-consciousness, 21 5 
Marxis.m.,41 1,413, 415 
Marxist Bible, the, 414 
Marxist Church, the, 414 
Marxist Com.mumsts, 353 
Ma.rxistfanatics,413,414,415 . , 
Marxists,303,4l4 
Marx’s slogan, .1 82, 1 S3 
Mary. Queen- of Scots, 297 
MaryTudor, Queen, 399, 403 
Masaryfc,438 
Masons,-202,219,337 
Master of tke'Mint, 264 
Match girls, 41 9 
Materialists, the, 408 
Mathematicians, 34, 296, 324 
Mating, 68 
Matrons, -318 

Maurice, Frederick Denison, 103 ' - 
Mayfair, 93 

Means of production, 2 1 3 
Medievalrobher barons, 391 ■ .. ' ■ :v,- 

Medical research, 409 
Medical schools, 39 i 
Mediterranean,, annexations . of:, th,e, , 
African coast, 155 

Members of Parliament, 81, 460; pay- 
ment of, 73 
Men of science, 304 
Mentar‘defecti ves”, 409 
Mental work, un remunerative, 1 70 
Mephistopheles, 287 
Merchant princes, 178 
Merchants, 39, 1 73 ; gold, 250; coal, 46 
Merit, promotion by, 82; and money, 
82-3 

Messiah, political, 303 
Metaphysics, 343, 397 
Methodistschools, 340 
Methodists, 211 
Middle class, the, 1 72, 1 80 
Middle class manners, 292-3 
Middle station in life, the, 169-76, 182 
Middleme0,317 
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^ : Moriis\^'alj??ancr*‘, '”-71 

420; j iVloriaifty, c\c«‘!>j‘, v' Jhn 
! 59,7.S,98 It0,.\S5 ’ 

i Mosaic„Law,24:' ■ ■ "-47:' 

I Moscow', 27l,.:431 
I Moscow.SoV'iet, the 36S 
! Moses, 24. 48, 3fry, V}7.4{ii,4(,,,, ,7,, 
r':Mosie:r»is,347 ' .. 

i Moificr, the auiiior s ,117. 

; Mothu^s, a3;sokijW, I5»’- wklov.i. ‘ 

I 330; md wives, 42, 

iViOEor bus companies sham, 2^11 

2»'. ^'>, ^2, m, r.6, sf., ? 

Mo'tor charabancs, 1 66, 298 
Motorists, 374 ' 

Mount, Sermon on tlie,,57, 102,414 ' 


♦.u.HjpuibvA ? ■^■‘>^11 40i ; rmnieotisncs' 

M.Ji, Jc:\n Stuart. 20$, 215, 46S 

.Miilhands, I4S 

-M I ■ kn ni um , the, 59? 

^ ! i I iern, ol d ii me, 1 42 

Mii;!Oii;are% 52-5, 162, 191; com- 

niercLil,3l6 

Mines, the. 153, 225, 268, 364, 365; 
n:ieion;!ii;!a(ion of, 257, 264, 284. 

,36] 5 364, 365 , . 

Miricrs, 203, 2(4. 2SS, 417. 418; and 
muieowne.-s, 307; grievances of, 116 

M-iiJisIry Of Health, 271 , 289 

^^^-honallzation of, 

,233; R.oyg|, 264 

Misdeeds of the landed gentry, 21 0 


Multiplication table, the, 394, 398 

modJll62*"^' 

Mumcipal building always insolvent. 

Municipal coramittees, 333 
Munrapa! debt, 124 
Municipal electric lighting, 1 28 
Municipal exploiiaiiona 19 
Municipal service, 362 
j Municipal trading, 113,127 
Municipalization, 367 
Muscovite. Marxist Church, the, 41 7 
Museum, the British, 34 
Music, school-taught 389 

Mussolini, Benito, 243, 303, 320. 127 
329,351,357,359,445,448 ’ * 

Nakedness, 104 

Napoleon, 68, 81, 243, 31 7 ifs I'J'? 

357,359:442,445:446 
Napoleon, Louis, 443, 445, 448, 45 1 

Napoleon Hi, 327, 357 
National Debt, the, 121, 123, 282, 378* 
cancellation of, 279; increase ot 

Nationai Debt redemption levies, 282- 

2o4 

National eiectriheatfon scheme, 363 
NationaUactories,122 

■ National Gallery, the, 34, 35, 269 
National housekeeping, 64,278 
NaPonal Union of Railway Workers, 

Nationalists, 103 

Nationalization, 285, 361, 362, 367* of 
banking, 51, 144, I8|, 255-9, 364; 


Monarchy, 41,51, 52, 449 

Money, 28, 56, 66, 135, 243-54: con- 

227, 464; measure of value, 244; a 
tooHor buying and seliin^r, 244: and 
merit, 82-3. See Capital, 108 ' 

Money lenders, 256 

225-32, 233, 266 
30 i ; fluctuation of, 225 
Monogamy, 386 

Monopoly, woman’s natural, 176 


Moratorium, 158 
■More, SirThomas,24, 103 
Mormon theocracy, 404 
Mormon women, 386 
Mormonism,415 
Mormons, the, 385, 405 
Morning Post, the, 275 


Morocco, 155 

Morris, William, 24, 143,- 164, 185, 214, 
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mmt be preparccl and compensated, Nuns, 380, 382; enclased, 23 

272; »Iniorij|lc!niy sound, 264; of Nurses, 23, 86, 311,401 
kind, 1 1 -d examples of, 1 1 24S Nursing, 86,310 

banks, 261 

Hi linns. League of, 158, 159; tlic Ocean cables, 357 
piv-yent, 42! Officers, 80,33?;m3!itarj, 85, 380: non 

NitUj r.E- kniit io liberty, 304^14 commissioned, 85 

Nn; a rai Scicctionists, Darwinian, 40$ Oil han^ests, 233 
M,iiafeD2,2S 38,68,72,79,91 94,99, OilshopsJ?? 

1 110,166,176,, .297, 30L306, 307,378; Old age pensions, 27, 125,361 

cruelly of, 409; hand of, 317; Old horses, 187 
hinriaii, 1 57,1 62; the supremedyTant, Oki-fashionedpareBts, 175 
304; ty ranoy of; 90-93 ; voice of", 68 Oligarchs, patrician, 329 

"Navigators, 396 Oligarchy, 46-5 1 

Nav^ ies, 9 U 97, 271 , 377 Oliver Twist. 1 91 , 387 

Navy captains, S 1 , 322 Olivier, Sydney (Lord), 466 

Need for play, the, 1 65 Opera, the, 61 

Needle manufactorers, 249 Opera singers, 40, 5 1 

Negro slavery, 86, 1 86 Operators of calculating machines, 3 1 1 

Nell G Wynne, 200 Opium war, the, S46 

: Ndson, Horatio, 320, 322 Opportunists, 327; cautious, 328: 

Nepmen, 432, 436, 437 Orators, political, 306 

dNerov449 ■ Order of production, 64 , 

Neuters, 1 76 Organizers, 296, 320, 324 

Neva, the, 27 1 Outrages, Trade U nion, 203 

New' Capitalist method, the, 365 Overcrowding, 1 01 , 1 42 

New churches and secular govern- Overpopulation artificial, 99 

iuei5h3,406 Overwork, 93 

New companies, insecurity of, 23 ! Owen, Robert, 103, 350, 426, 427 

' New pauperism, 41 6 Oxford 'University, 170, 352, 393, 402 

New River Water Company, 379 
New Testament, the, 44, 34 1 Pacific, the, 228 

‘New York, 236, '295 Pacifism, 420 

Newspaper Articles, 77 Painleve, Paul, 333 

Newspapers, 22, 29, 32, 63, 77, 82, 10$, Painters, 170,219, 315, 337 
I i 3, 1 47, 1 65, 200, 202, 204, 213, 296, Palaces, 357 

301,352, 389, 395,415,417; respect- Palm Beach, 151 
. able English, 3%83 Pampering, 66 

Newton, Isaac, i 70, 325, 389, 402 Pamm et dreenses, 1 05 

Nicene Creed, the, 399 Pantheists, 408 

Nicholas, 1, 271 Paper money, 135,251 

N!chdas!l,437,438 Papers, the, 158, 200, 258, 298, 375; 

Night caf6s, 189 capitalist and antl-capilalist* 298; 

Night clubs, 65 capitalist, 123, 325; the Sunday, 363; 

Nightingale, Florence, 74, 375 the daily, 420; jikistrated, 78 

Nigh tin gales, t wo-headed, 315 Paraclete, the, 4 1 3 

Nineteenth century revolution of 1832, Parasitic paradises, 151 

the, 349 Parasiticproietariat,revo!tofthe,267-8 

Nineveh, 352 Parasitism, 93, 94-5 

Nltrogen,siipplyor,96 Parcel Post, CO.D, development of, 

Nobef, A I fred , 3 1 6 261 

Noblemen, old-fasbioned, 295 Parentage* compulsory, 386; State 

Hoii-coramissioned officers, 85 endowment of, '386 

Nonconformist Protestant ratepayers, Parents, the author’s, 295; and child- 
341 ren, 138, 191, 344, 346, 383; Old- 

Nonconformists, 399; persecution O'f, fashioned, 17X* old Roman rights 

210 of, 3S7; natural and adoptive, 387; 

Nonconformity, 399 proletarian, 369 

Northern Europe, 404 Paris, 295 

Novels, 165, 395 Paris Commune of 1 871 , the, 348 
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Parish Councils, 4S 
Farisli inmings, 333 
Park Lane, 266 
IKirks, 1 24, 1 36, 1 5 !, 1 67, 2S6 
rarlmmem, 63, 71, 73/ 77, 209, 21.1, 
212, 445, 449; in Giadstoiie’s^tiiGe! 

Chajrchcs, 40S; refonn 
of, 44c' , 444; worneo aod, 443, 444 
l/irhairignfary Labor Party, the,4l9 
Farjiamentary struggle, die, 2 1 3 
P.irnaiiicriiarysyslem, Bn'tish,444,445 
Parlomiaids, 86, 1 S2-3, 379 
Parsons, 75 
Fa rtncTsli i ps, 177 
Party aindidaies, 332 
-Party discipime. less rigoro-us now, 334 
/ Farl3':I1em^spapers,296■ 

■ Party politics, 325-30, 394 
; Party System, the, 330-5, 443, 44g 

Party Whips, 331 ' 

Pasteur, Louis, 406 
...Patents,. 3 79 
Patriotism, 157,446 
: Paul 23, 24, 25, 2>S, 99, 458 
,.,Pad,Tsa.r,449 " . | 

PauperiZwitiott, national, 148 1 

, . Pawnbrokers, 227,242 ' ' ? 

421- ■ I 

.PaymemofM.P.’s,73 
Pearls, 66, 1 42, 1 98-9 ; imitation, 64 
,Leasaaiproprieto.rs, French, 353 ■■ ■ 
Feasan t proprietorship, 1 69, 429 
Peerages, 178 I 

Peers, Irish, 183 
Pence, Peteris, 341 
Penn, WiliiaiB.68 
Fenny postage, 262 

Penny transport, 262 

Pensions, old age, 22, 27, 125, 361* 

. wyidows , 22, 27, 198 ' .■ * 

Pciizancf 2.62 

America, 

Perspnal liberty, the pet topic of the 
leisured class, 305 
Persona I p ropercy, 110-11 
Personal righteousness, I04-I08 
Persona! talent, possessors of, 31 5 
Peru, 228 : 


; Pliosplioriis poisoning, IS 
, .PIiys!C.ians,46, 393 
Physicists, 31 1 , 324 
Physlcs,397 
Pickpockets, 377 
Picture galleries, 295 


Pessimism, ICO; a by-product of 

capitalism, 157 
Pet dogs, 35, 65, 86 
Peter, Saint, 30 
Peterthe Great, 449 
Peterborough, the Bishop of, 146 
Petersburg. 432 
P«trograd,271 
Philanthropy, 104 
Philosophers, 91, 173,324 
Philosophy, 46, 63 


31 Picture gallery attendacts, 8.9 
Piece work, 90 
Piece work wages, 207, 44 1 
Piece worker, the, 307 
5 Piers,l3Sl 
I Pin, machines, 317 
I Pin makers, 3 1 7 
.Pin. money, 163 

^ Pinero, Sir Arthur, 1 99 
Kris, JiianufacUire of, 1 63 
Pirate crews, 46, 3 1 S 
■Pirates, 456 ‘ 

Pisteurs. See Dancing partners 

Pitt, Wilham, 356 

Plagues,57,284 

Plato, 103,425 

Platonic rule, the, 321 

Flay, need for, 165 . ■ ■ . . 

Playing, ,55 

Plays, 165 

Pleasures, manufactured, 60 ■ 
Plumbers, 337, 375 
Plunder, Fascism and, 452 
Plutocracy, 167,404 
Poincar6, Raymond, 333 
Poisongas,l5l,l75 
Poison gas shells, 358 
Poland,Russia,429 

70, 150, 363, 368, 370, 372 
^ 373,376,381,387,403 
Police constables, 53 
Police officers, 358, 395 
Policemen, 31 , 40, 53, SO, 156, 362, 384 
Policeworiien,380 
Political disciplinarians, 303 
Political econo.my, 64, 76, 188; bad, 

I Political organisations, 447 

382, 3S3, 386; Solonionlc, 

Polytechnics, 181 
Pooh-Bah, 339 

Poor, legalized robbery of the, 372 
Taw, the, 126; Government ad- 
mmistrationof,314 

59, 190, 193, 

PoorLaw officers, 371 
Poor Law relief, 193 
Poor relations, 174 
Poor white trash, 307 
Pope, the, 53, 382, 414 
Popes, 329, 404, 414 
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Pnnces, merchant, 1 78 ' 

Prisons, 127,236, 372 
Private enterprise, 122, 1 36»7, 265,427; 
proper business of, 366; and public 
utility, 287; in Russia, 43 1 , 4 32 
Private property, 109, 1 1 1 , 427, 454 
Privates, 337 
.Frize-jSghters,45. 

Prke-Sghts,45, 104 
ProciamatioBS, royal or dictatorial, 
362 ■ ■ 

Production,44l,442 ■ 
Professionaibilliardpiayers,374 ' : 
Professional classes, the, 170 : ■ ■ 
Profe-ssionai fees, SO ■ 

Professional politicians, 200 : 
Professions open to women, 175 ■ 
Professors, university, 170' 


Pcsplarism,292 
f’^opular inventions, 304 
popiiiarity of lavish expenditure, 78 
l\)pulation, checks on, 96; decrease in 
France and Increase in Germany, 
^18; Importance of rate of increase, 98 
Population question, the, 91-101, 385 
Pork packers, 53 
Poit l>finli*ght, 293, 354 
Porters, 39; ambulance, 66; railway, 
214,395 

Portsmouth, 156,319 

PosI live reasons for eq uality, 80-82 

Positivist societies, 408 

Post Office, the, 1 14, 127, 255, 263, 264 

Post Office Savings Bank, 1 34 

Post offices and savings banks, 

. :iiatiofiai,257 
Postal conventions, 159 
Postal sys tem, the, 3 69 
.Postmasters, 81 

Postmaster-General, the, 1 27, 2 55,263, 
264,265 

Postmen,40, 80, 81, 214 
: Postmistresses, 395 

Potter, Beatrice, 215. See Webb, 
'■.'■'■■'••■■Beatrice ' ' ' ' 

Poverty, 59-61, 84, 372; abolition of, 
374; as a punishment. 58; Francis- 
can, 57; infectious, 47; and pestil- 
ence, 57 ; and progress, 2 1 3 
Powers, the leading military, 421 
Practical business men, 328 
Prayer Book, revision of the, 400 


Profiteers, 123, 367 

Profits, 181; not a measure of utility,: 

141; and prices, 140 

Progress and Poverty ^ Henry Geo,rge’s, 

213,466 

Prohibition,215, 146,372,373 
Proletariandictators, 357 
Proletarian leader, the typical, 423 
Proletarian papers, the, 325 


Proletarian parents, 3 69 
Proletarian resistance to Capitalism, 

201 

Proletarian societies, 445 
Proletarian voters, 212 
Proletarianism, 103 
Proletarians, 202, 240, 278, 281-2, 289; 
350,437 

Proletaria't, the, 182-5, 2! 8, 26!,. 28,37 
289, 293, 336, 340, 413, 4J5, 417, 
420; parasitic ■and Socialist, .. -3:56;' 
plunder of, 267; and proprletariat, 

■ 218; dictatorship o f, 454 ■ ■ ■ '■, 
Promiscuity, social, 393 - 
Promised Land, the, 369, 385 
Promoters, 179 
Promotion, 85 

Property, literary, 112; personal IK); 
private, 109-110; real, 111; secures 
maximum of leisure to owners, 307 
Property owners, 165, 240 
Prophets,426 

Proportional Representation, 424 
Proprietary Trade Unionlsm,4!8 
Prostitutes, 193, 372 
Prostitution, 40, 58, 197-8; male, 200 
Protection, 153 

Protectionists from the Midlands, 326 
Frotestants.SO, 102,341,348,417 
Proudhon, Joseph, 464 
Pseudo-Socialism, 286 
Psycho-analysis, the morbidities of, 
394 


Preachers, 83, 324, 385 
Precedence, 53 
PfC|nancy,3!0 

Prejudice and common sense, 400 
Preliminaries to nationalization, I 
Preparatory schools, 391 
Presence, the Real, 399 
Presidents, American, 312 
Presidents and patriarchs, 329 
Press, the, 77. 6'ec Newspapers 


Press, Church, and school, 75-77 
Prices, 251. 


Prices and profits, 140 

Priests, 3S2, 403, 407, 409, 427; power 
of, 403 

Prlmadoimas,3!6 

Prime Minister, the average Capitalist, 
294 

Prime Ministers, 51, 312, 444; Jewish 
and Gentile, 408 

Primo de Rivera, General, 303, 327, 
359 

Primogeafture,47, 169 

Prince RuperPs Drop, 161 

Prince of Wales, the, 1 24 
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f K ed I oil ! j: n itj o vm f. , 7 5 
! Red Rm>.Lvi scare, liie, 217 
Kedistributioii of incoiKe r^| 

I Rcfbmidtior}, the, 404, 4a) 

I .Rclomis, disgiiisai, 2l<6 ; p« 'fjcf ,» r, 2y i , 
RegLstrarahccml,.|OS 
.Registrar-General, the, 29C’I 
Relations, poor, f 74 

! Rdi|ion,46,63 3h.5- male and fcrnalc, 

,Reflgio!i$ dissensions, 339-49 
, , .Religious instruction hojir, 342 

i ISl; the mean- 

^ 3.14-25; called profit,, 

Republic, the Communlsf,, 3 si 
KepiiblicanGoyerniiieirfs,245 ' 
Republicans, S7, 327, 415 
Resea,rcli, scientific, 365 
Rest cures, 72 .. 

Restaiirants, 199 
Resting, S8., 92 ' 

Restricting output, 204' ■ • ' ■ 

' 

■Retailt.ra.ders,53- '.' 

Retailtrades,!?? 

psrasitic proletariat, 267- 

f*’® industrial. 141-4, 
IM ; the Russian. 51, 353, 355, 383, 

Reyolutloiiisls,. 1 50 

.Rhodesia, 299 .■ 

Ricardo, David, 463, 465, 466 
Rich, the idle, 72-5, 1.49, 376; miseries 

1 the new, 26t ; the oTd now 

calledihe'New Poor, 261 


.«,, .fcruen . 

Furdnih women in, 336 
‘lhJhsyroodaohnsoii,372 

Quack cures, 76; remedies, 1 72 
Quaiicr meetings, 3 13: schools, 340 
Quakers, the, 188,407,416 
Qtiarrellijig, domestic, 88, 93 
Qiiarterniastcr-sergetints, 85 
Queen, the, .363 ■ " 

Racehorse trainers, 149 
Radr*g stables, 142 
Radicals, 103, 145 
Radio, 49 

Radium, the cost of, 97 


Ragoickers, 5 1, 87, Ibs, 379 

Russian Arcos Offices, the, 

><»26yudmastcr-GeneraJ, wanted a, 

Railway, theCreat Western. 262 


Rich women, 70, 104 
Righteousness, personal, 104 
Rioters, 372 
Riveters, 21 9 
Riviera, the, 199, 276 
Riza Shah, 445 
Roads, 369; metalled, 377 
Roadways, 378 
Roaming, 55 

RobcrtsofKariclahar, 147 
Robespierre, Maximillen, 345 
Robinson Crusoe, 38, 95, 1 82 
Rockefeller, John Davidson, 52 
Rockefeliercharitles, 162 


^ajlways, 49, 138, |53, 225, 268, 298 
354, 361 , 366, 377, 378; State,26S 
Rank, military. 85 
‘‘Rat-houses"* Cnort-uaion), 293 
Rate collectors, 32 

^ 290; exploited by workers, 

Rates, 124-8; and taxes, 35, 118 


Re3Ctionaiies,4l5 
Real, property, 1 1 1 

Reason, goddess of, 345 
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R£)i5'olellJe,33l 

Hrim i " ifholicsc^iooh, 340 

Rijj*l4nC.4tiJ0;lcism, 33 

Ei)hLin Cathulki, 313, 340, 341, 34% 

..■ja2v41l4 41 7 .. 

Ilc'r.:rf n Empire, 151, 299 

Rome, 299; ancitnE 105, 150, 151 ; 

i . d rch 404, 4«(. 407, 414 
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